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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES. 

In endeavouring to give the sounds of Sungskrit 
words, the author has adopted a method, which he hopes 
unites correctness with simplicity, and avoids much of that 
confusion which has been so much complained of on this 
subject. If the reader will only retain in his memory, 
that the short u is to be sounded as the short o in son, or 
the u in Burton ; the French e, as a in plate, and the ee 
as in sweet, he may go through the work with a pronun- 
ciation so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. 
At the beginning and end of a word, the inherent (tt) has 
the sefl sound of au. . The greatest difficulty arises in 
giving the sound of j, the kiiyu-phula ; and although 
the English y has been used for this symbol, in the middle 
of a word the sound is most like that of the soft e. 
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It must have been to accomplish some very im- 
portant moral change in the Eastern world, that 
so vast an empire as is comprized in British India, 
containing nearly One Hundred Millions of people, 
should have been placed under the dominion 
of one of the smallest portions of the civilized 
world, and that at the other extremity of the globe. 
This opinion, which is entertained unquestionably 
by every enlightened philanthropist, is greatly 
strengthened, when we consider the long-degraded 
state of India, and of the immense and immensely 
populous regions around it ; the moral enterprize 
of the age in which these countries have been 
given to us, and that Great Britain is the only 
country upon earth, from which the intellectual 
and moral improvement of India could* have been 
expected. All these combined circumstances 
surely carry us to the persuasion, that Divine 
Providence has, at this period of the world, some 
great good to confer on the East, and that, after 
so many long and dark ages, each succeeding one 
becoming darker and blacker than the past, the 
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day-spring from on high is destined again to 
visit these regions, containing the birth-place 
of humanity, filled with all that is magnificent 
and immense in creation, made sacred by the 
presence of patriarchs, prophets, and the Messiah 
Himself, as well as the theatre of the most re- 
markable revolutions that have ever been ex- 
hibited on earth. 

To form a just conception of the state of 
darkness in which so many minds are involved 
as are comprized in the heathen population of 
India, a person had need become an inhabitant of 
the country, that he may read and see the produc- 
tions of these minds, and witness the effects of 
the institutions they have formed, as displayed 
in the manners, customs, and moral circum- 
stances of the inhabitants. 

A more correct knowledge of this people ap- 
pears to be necessary when we consider, that their 
philosophy and religion still prevails over the 
greater portion of the globe, and that it is Hin- 
dooism which regulates the forms of worship, and 
the modes of thinking, and feeling, and acting, 
throughout China, Japan, Tartary, Hindoost’han, 
the Burman empire, Siam, Ceylon, &c., that is, 
amongst more than iOO,(X)0,000 of the human 
race! 
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We absolutely know nothing yet of the opera- 
tions of mind among the great mass of beings 
which compose the Chinese empire ; though 
we are pretty sure that the principal deity 
worshipped there is the Indian Boodh^ and that 
the popular superstition is^ in substance, the 
same as that established in the Burman empire.— 
In the living incarnation exhibited in the per- 
son of the Grand lAima, worshipped in Tartary, 
we behold another striking feature of the Hindoo 
system ; considered, no doubt, as an improve- 
ment upon the occasional incarnations of the 
Hindoos, who recognize in every extraordinary- 
being an iivutar, an incarnation. As a confirma- 
tion of this idea, the reader is referred to the seventh 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, where we have 
an account of a living deity, strictly Hindoo, in the 
very heart of Hindoost’han, in the family of a bram- 
hhn. The Boodh worshipped in the Burman em- 
pire, Siam, &c., is universally known to be one of 
the ten Hiijdoo incarnations. Some persons ima- 
gine that Boodhism was the ancient religion of 
the Hindoos. 

Here then we have the extraordinary fact, that 
the greater part of the human family are still Hin- 
doos ; or, in other words, that they are under the 
transforming influence of the philosophy and su- 
perstition which may be denominated Hindooism ; 
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and that their conceptions on these trauscendently 
important subjects^ viz. the Divine Nature, the 
moral government of the Almighty, the way of 
access to him, the nature of divine worship and 
of acceptable obedience, and the condition of 
man in the present and future states, are all re- 
gulated by systems invented by the Indian bram- 
hQn. How exceedingly desirable then it is, how 
immensely important, to know the powers of an 
intellectual engine which moves half the globe ! 

What then is a Flindoo^ as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost’han ? 

The opinions embraced by the more philoso- 
phical part of the Hindoo nation, are quite distinct 
from the popularsuperstition. In this philosophical 
system the one God is considered as pure spirit, 
divested of all attributes; and every thing be- 
sides God is declared to be inert matter. This 
Being is contemplated either as dwelling in his 
own eternal solitude, in a state of infinite blessed- 
ness or repose, or as individuated in every form of 
life, animal or vegetable. 

This connection of spirit with matter is con- 
sidered as a state replete with degradation and 
misery, and emancipation from this state is declar- 
ed to be the great business of life. 
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Divine wisdom leading to perfect abstraction 
of miiid is the only direct way of emancipation 
from matter, or absorption into the divine nature. 
The person who seeks to acquire this wisdom is 
directed to realise every visible object as God, 
and God as every thing, so that he sees God every 
where ; and hence his mind becomes fixed ex- 
clusively on God, to vhe utter exclusion of all 
connection with matter. Such a person, by 
various ceremonies called yogii,* annihilates 
every passion or desire in reference both to God 
and the creatures ; every form of matter pos- 
sesses the same value to him, and he becomes 
insensible to all want, all atiection, and all desire. 
While in the body, he, in fact, dwells in spirit,t 
and he ceases to live for any bodily function. As 
the air contained in a vessel, when this vessel is 
broken, mixes with the great body of atmospheric 
air which had surrounded it, so at death the spirit 
of this yogee returns to the soul of the world, and 
becomes lost in spirit, as a drop of water in the ocean. 

The Hindoo writings contain the most marvel- 
lous accounts of these yogees dwelling in forests, 
and performing austerities of the most dreadful 
nature, in order to attain to this abstraction, and 
ultimate absorption. 

• Hence the name jogee, or rather yogee. 

t That in spirit considered as remaining in eternal solitude^ without 
attributes. 
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At present, no such yogees are to be seen ; 
but a mimicry of this is found amongst vari- 
ous orders of Hindoo mendicants. Hence, 
to denote that he has embjaced a forest resi- 
dence, a mendicant is seen wearing a tyger’s 
skin over his shoulders, and his hair is clotted 
with clay, and burnt brown by the sun. Others 
are seen without the least clothes, to denote that 
they are destituteof passions. Others make a vow 
of perpetual silence, to shew that they have re- 
nounced all human intercourse ; while others are 
seen bearing with infinite patience, as though in- 
sensible to jiain, various austerities of the most 
dreadful kind, inflicted on the body. The names 
voiragee, soonyasee, &c. assumed by diflercnt 
orders of these mendicants, are intended to denote 
that they are destitute of passions. But the 
conduct of all these modern yogees proves, that 
they arc the greatest slaves to the passions 
the country affords. No return, then, for the 
Hindoos of the present day, to the soul of the 
world ; and this part of the system, even in its 
outward forms, is completely lost. 

There is another part of the Hindoo system, 
viz. devotion, and this is said to lead to wis- 
dom and abstraction, and finally, to absorption ; 
but as no Hindoos are now found to attain ab- 
straction, we must suppose that the merit of their 
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devotion is very deficient, or that it operates very 
slowly on their destiny. 

Amongst the great body of Hindoos are a few 
more remarkable than the rest for devotion : these 
are mostly found amongst persons tired of the 
bustle of the world, who sit for hours and days 
together repeating the name of some deity using 
their bead-roll. Others retire to Benares or some 
sacred place, and spend their time in religious 
ceremonies : and these are promised the heaven 
of the god Shivii. Many persons spend all their 
days in visiting holy places and in devotion there, 
seeking celestial happiness for a time, or the birth 
of a yogee. We might add several other works 
of merit connected with a more elevated state in 
the next birth, and leading towards abstraction, 
or the enjoyment of happiness for a time in one 
of the heavens; such as large offerings to the 
bramhuns ; digging of pools ; making roads to 
holy places or landing places to the Ganges, and 
consecrating orchards for shade and fruit to the 
public use. 

Among devotees who seek the same objects must 
be placed the persons who drown themselves, in a 
state of perfect health, at Allahabad, and in 
other places; and the widow who ascends the 
funeral pile, also seeks this higher happi- 
ness, and is promised by the shastrfi that, by the 
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merit of this act^ she shall take lier deceased 
husband and seven generations of his family and 
seven generations of her family with her to the 
heaven of Indrii, the king of the gods, where 
they shall reside during 30,000,0tX) of years. 
Seduced by these promises, and having the pros- 
pect, should she not burn, of nothing but domestic 
slavery and perpetual widowhood, multitudes 
annually perish on these funeral piles. 

The following facts will shew more of the 
nature and ellccts of this j)art of the Hindoo 

system : Capt. , now in BnglamI, but who 

resided in India for a very long period, while 
resident at Allahabad, saw', as he sat at his own 
window one morning, sixteen females drown 
themselves. He sat till a thrill of horror seized him, 
which nearly reduced him to a state of sickness, 
otherwise he might have continued longer, and seen 
more of these immolations. Each of these w omen 
had a large empty earthen pun slung by a cord 
over each shoulder ; a bramhun supported each as 
she went over tlie side of the boat, and held her 
up till she, by turning the pan aside, had filled 
it, when he let her go, and she sunk, a few 
bubbles of air only rising to the surface of the 
water. While Dr. Robinson, late of Calcutta, 
resided at the same place, twelve men went in 
boats to drown themselves in the same spot. 
Each of these men had a piece of bamboo 
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fastened to his body, at each end of which was 
suspended a large earthern pan. While these 
remained empty, they served as bladders to 
keep them upon the surface of the water, but 
each man, wiih a cup, placed now in one hand 
atid then in the other, kept filling the pans from 
the river, and, as soon as full, they dragged their 
victim to the bottom. One of the twelve changed 
his resolution, and made to the shore ; the 
bramhuns who were assisting in these immolations 
plied their oars with all their might, and followed 
their victim, resolving to compel him to fulfil his 
engagement, but ho gained a police station, and 
disappointed them. 

By a statement, containing the returns of 
the inagistrat( s under the Presidency of Bengal 
to the Supreme Native Court at Calcutta, of 
the number of widows burnt or buried alive 
under that Presidency in the years 1815, 1816, 
and 1817, it appears, that in the year 1817 not 
less than Seven Hundred and Six widows were 
thus immolated in that part of India. The pro- 
bability is, that several times that number thus 
perished, for these returns depended entirely on 
the will of the families thus immolating their 
widows, and on the vigilance of the native oflicers.* 

♦ Human sacrifices and self-immolation are inculcated in the Hindoo 
writings. 
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■ Such are the baneful effects of the second part 
of the Hindoo system : it leads the infatuated de- 
votee to a useless life^ or to a terrible death. 

Still, to ascertain the effects of Hindooism on the 
great mass of this people, we must examine the 
last part of the system, which takes in nine- 
tenths of the Hindoo population, and refers en- 
tirely to the practice of the popular ceremonies. 
These consist in daily ablutions connected with 
the worship of a person’s guardian deity, or of 
the stone called the shalgramii, or of the lingu ; 
service paid to a person’s spiritual guide, and to 
the bramhiins ; the worship of diflerent deities on 
special occasions, monthly or annually ; recita- 
tions of sacred poems repeating the names of 
the gods ; pilgrimages ; duties to deceased an- 
cestors ; funeral rites and offerings to the manes, 
&c. &c. &c. This examination of the popular 
superstition will enable us to answer the question 
— What is a Hindoo, as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost’han ? 

The Hindoo is unquestionably as susceptible 
of that improvement which is purely intellectual 
as the inhabitant of Europe. He may not be ca- 
pable of forming plans which require great and 
original powers, nor fitted for bold and daring 
enterprizes ; and yet who shall estimate the ca- 
pacity of minds which have exhibited great 
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powers so far as they have been called forth, but 
which have never been placed in circumstances of 
tremendous trial, which have never been kindled 
by the collisions of genius, the struggles of par- 
ties, which have never been called into action by 
the voice of their country, by the plaudits of se- 
nates, by the thunders of eloquence, and which 
have never been enlarged by the society of 
foreigners, and by voyages and trav els into dis- 
tant realms. The European mind, it must be 
recollected, has attained its present vigour and 
expansion by the operation of all these causes, 
and after the illumination of centuries ; while we 
find the Hindoo still walking amidst the thick 
darkness of a long long night, uncheered by the 
twinkling of a single star, a single Bacon. 

Before we can be said to have become thinking 
beings, we have acquired so many impressions from 
surrounding objects, and there is in our minds 
before that time so much of half- formed thought, 
that we have become reconciled to a thousand 
things, which had they first met us in a state of 
greater maturity of mind, would have excited 
either our contempt or abhorrence. This is true of 
men in that society which may have attained the 
highest improvement ; how much more true where 
the grossest superstitions have destroyed all the 
energies of the mind. The Hindoo, for instance, 
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becomes deeply attached to a variety of objects be- 
cause they are connected with his first and most 
powerful impressions : had he first seen them 
at the age of fifteen or twenty, (hey would 
perhaps have been rejected as revolting to his 
reason. But it wilt not perhaps be an uninterest- 
ing investigation, if we endeavour to ascertain 
the nature of that apparatus by which the charac- 
ter of the Hindoo is formed : — 

Almost all the first impressions of mankind arc 
derived from the objects around them ; and in this 
way the characteristic features of every order of 
human society are formed. Hence we can plainly 
trace the varying features of society as belonging 
to the town or village, to some peculiar profes- 
sion, or to the scenery, or the popular manners of 
a country. 

And itis thus that the Hindoo mind and character 
are formed : at home or abroad, this youth hears 
certain books spoken of with the highest reve- 
rence, either as being from everlasting, or as hav- 
ing proceeded from the lips of deity; as having 
descended through unknown periods to the pre- 
sent times ; and as being so sacred that none but 
the priests are permitted to peruse them, or even 
to hear them read. These books then, having 
regulated the speculations of the wisest sages of 
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antiquity, having excited the devotions of thou- 
sands of divine yogees, and being the source of a 
religion still professed by adoring millions, come 
to him bearing unquestionable credentials. 

Reverence for the gods is produced in his mind 
by observing around him innumerable temples 
erected to their honour, where they are daily 
worshipped by persons next in rank to the gods ; 
all the tovMis, rivers, persons, and things, around 
him are named after the gods ; and thus the land 
which has given him birth appears to him as 
the very aboile of the gods. Festivities and 
splendid services calling forth all the enthusiasm 
of his country, he sees consecrated to these deities ; 
all the books he reads are full of their praise; 
in the songs and exhibitions of the country all 
the attributes and wonders of a divine power, 
and the most astonishing miracles, are ascribed to 
them; and innumerable fables devoted to their 
fame are repealed in every circle. 

He is led to adore the priests of his native land, 
for he is told that the sacred books have been 
committed to their guardian care; that these 
sacred persons came forth from the head of Briim- 
hu; that religion in all its offices and benefits 
must proceed from them ; that they are the mouths 
of the gods ; and that they hold the destinies of 
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men at their disposal. As he passes t]\rough the 
Streets he sees every hand raised to do them ho- 
mage ; he observes people running after them with 
cups of water in their hands, soliciting the lionour 
of drinking this water after they have condescend- 
ed to dip their foot in it ; and finally, he hears 
from the saCred books, and from the lips of thou- 
sands, the most wonderful accounts of the divine 
powers committed to them. 

The living scenery with which he is surrounded 
(all the world to him), forms a creation deriving 
its existence from these divine books ; as far as 
his vision, or the faculty of hearing, or his powers 
of research extend, he perceives nothing but tem- 
ples, gods, priests, services, and the ])rofouud 
homage of one hundred millions, worshipping at 
these temples, adoring these gods, reverencing 
and receiving religion from the lips of these 
priests, and performing with enthusiasm the rites 
of this religion. Incapable of comparing or con 
trasting any other system with this, shall we 
wonder, that he gives up his whole mind to receive 
the full impression of the system into which by 
his birth he is ifiducted ? 

It will excite no astonishment, that a supersti- 
tion thus appealing to the senses, administered 
by a priesthood receiving divine honours, con- 
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iiected with splendid and fascinating ceremonies, 
including music and dancing, and gratifying 
every voluptuous passion, should captivate the 
heart, and overpower the judgment of youth. 

But this superstition maintains a still stronger 
power over him, by taking advantage of his fears 
and anxieties in reference to a future state. Thus, 
while sitting before his own door by the side of 
the Ganges, he observes crowds passing daily to 
this river : coming in sight of it, each one lifts up 
his hands to it, in the posture of adoration ; they 
descend into it, and, mixing therewith a variety of 
minute ceremonies, perform tlieir ablutions, and 
seek there the removal of stains which would 
otherwise accompany the worshipper into the next 
birth. On particular occasions, with one glance 
of his eye, he sees thousands at the same moment 
in the midst of the sacred stream, in the act of 
profound adoration, waiting for the propitious 
moment, the brarnhinical signal, for immersion. 
He frequently sees there others attending, with 
the deepest solicitude, a dying relation, and, using 
the water and the clay of this sacred river, per- 
forming offices which acquire in his mind the 
deepest interest, as the last preparations for the 
next state of existence. After the death of the in- 
dividual, he watches these relatives, who, having 
burnt the body, make a channel from the funeral 
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pile to the river, into whicli they wash the ashes of 
the body just consumed, that they may mix in the 
purifying stream. At another time, he sees a 
person bearing a bone, part of the body of a 
relation, who has had the misfortune to die at a 
distance from the (janges, and castirjg it into the 
river for the benefit of the deceased. Others pass 
him, carrying on their shoulders, in pans, the water 
of the deified Ganges, to the distance of hundreds 
of miles, that therewith they may perlbrm rites 
connected, as the worshippers suppose, with their 
highest interests. The stories to which he listens 
in his own family, or amongst the boys and men 
where he resorts, contain constant allusions 
to the miraculous powers of this river; he, there- 
fore, falls down with the rest of his countrymen, 
and adores a goddess whose waters refresh the 
living, and bear the dying to a state of bliss. 

He who advances to the highest order in the 
discharge of the duties connected with the popular 
superstition wiU rise a step in the following birth ; 
he who neglects these duties, sinks lower, and per- 
haps loses human existence ; in which case he 
passes through 60,000,000 of births before he can 
return to the human state. He who wholly 
neglects religion, sinks into some dreadful place 
of punishment. 
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Pfoiti hence it appears, that the greater part of 
the rewards and pnnishrnents connected with this 
system, are visible in this world, and every ap- 
pearance of happiness and of misery in men, 
animals, or trees, is associated in the mind of a 
Hindoo with the actions of the past birth. It 
might be su[)posed that such a system of visible 
rewards and visible punishments would produce a 
powerful effect on society ; but, alas ! this is 
far from being the case ; these visible effects 
of the virtuous or vicious actions of the pre- 
ceding state of existence are too paltry and 
too familiar to produce any excitement to virtue, 
or any repression to vice. They merely serve 
now and then to whet a joke at the expense of 
individuals supposed to be suffering for the actions 
of the past birth. 

Such then is this system of idolatry as operating 
upon the present hopes, the moral condition, and 
future prospects, of nine-tenths of the pagan po- 
pulation of India. There is nothing in the cere- 
monies of this system of a moral nature, or 
which can produce moral effects, and it is plain, 
that all the influential effects which might have 
arisen from an exhibition of the joys or terrors of 
the future state are lost, by removing from these 
joys and terrors the very attributes which have 
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ever made them so impressive^ their being invi- 
sible, and never-ending in their duration. 

These then are the results which have followed 
the speculations of some of the wisest of the 
human race, and of a system of religious prac- 
tice which has been tried for three thousand 
years upon more than one half of the human 
race. Not one moral result now — not one hope 
for the future ; all terminating in an endless se- 
ries of transmigrating through every form of ani- 
mated matter. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, given 
a rapid view of the Hindoo sacred code, as 
a grand system, regular in all its parts, and pro- 
posing a defined and magnificent object, nothing 
less than to the yogee absorption into the divine 
nature, and, to the common people, a gradual 
advance towards the same state. But it may 
be proper now to refer to the actual condition 
of One Hundied Millions of beings, upon whom 
this system has been operating with full force for 
so many ages. 

That system must be esseiilially vicious which 
dooms the great mass of society to ignorance^ and 
treats rational beings as though they possessed 
no powers, except those of the animal. This is 
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the state to which the Hindoo nation has been 
doomed by its bramhinical legislators. The edu- 
cation of all, except the bramhiins, is confined to 
a few rudiments, qualifying them to write a letter 
on business, and initiating them into the first 
rules of arithmetic. A Hindoo school is a mere 
shop, in which, by a certain process, the human 
being is prepared to act as a copying machine, or 
as a lythograpliic press. Tlic culture of the mind 
is never contemplated in these seminaries. Hence 
Hindoo youths, though of a capacity exceedingly 
quick, never find the means of enlarging and 
strengthening the faculties. The bud withers 
as soon as it is ready to expand. 

Destitute, therefore, of all that is reclaiming 
in his education, of all that contributes to the 
formation of good dispositions and habits, these 
youths herd together for mutual corruption. Des- 
titute of knowledge themselves, the parents, the 
tutors, cannot impart to others that which they 
themselves have never received; human nature 
takes its unrestrained course, and whatever is in 
the human heart receives an unbounded grati- 
, fication. 

The youth next enters into the married state ; 
but the laws under which he lives do not allow 
him to choose his own wife : the parents make 
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this choice, or, in most cases, a man hired for 
the purpose, whose business it is to make these 
bargains, and who travels from village to village, 
seeking wives and husbands for others. This wife 
thus imposed upon the youth is not in many cases 
pleasing to him ; and, in consequence, he seeks 
and pursues through life irregular gratitications, 
the sources of infinite mischief to himself and 
family. 

Receiving no favourable moral impressions 
either from his parents, his education, or from 
the state of manners around him, the Hindo,o 
enters upon the business of life with all his natu- 
ral cupidity completely unrestrained. How unpre- 
pared to mix in a society where pride, avarice, 
deceit, falsehood, and impurity receive a bound- 
less license ; and where neither manners nor 
institutions exist to oppose the general and putrid 
inundation! Some persons have complimented 
the Hindoos as a virtuous people; but how 
should virtue exist amongst a people whose 
sacred writings encourage falsehood, revenge, 
and impurity — whose gods were monsters of vice 
— to whose sages are attributed the most brutal 
indulgence in cruelty, revenge, lust, and pride — 
whose priests and brambiins endeavour to copy 
these abominable examples — and whose very 
institutions are the hotbeds of impurity i Where, 
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in such a state of universal corruption — the tem- 
ple itself being turned into a brothel, and the 
deity worshipped the very personification of sin 
— where should virtue find a single asylum ? and 
from what stock, where all is disease and cor- 
ruption, should the virtues be produced ? If the 
religious institutions of a country be the prime 
sources of corruption, how should the people be 
virtuous ? Is there such a strong bias in human 
nature to virtue, that a man will be pure in spite 
of the example of his gods, his priests, and the 
whole body of his countrymen, and when the 
very services in his temple present the most 
fascinating temptations to impurity ? 

Impurity and cruelty have been, in all ages, 
the prominent features of every form of pagan 
superstition. But no where have these features 
presented a more disgusting and horrible appear- 
ance than among the Hindoos. 

The author has witnessed scenes of impurity 
in Hindoo worship which he can never commit to 
writing. The allusions which he now considers 
it his duty to make to this disgusting subject 
will, he fears, expose him to the censure of some 
readers. 

In translating some parts of the Hindoo writings 
with a learned bramhhn who assisted the author, 
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this bramhun was himself almost covered with 
shame ; he hesitated, fanltered, and, while giving 
the meaning of various passages of his own 
shastrus, was thrown into great agitation. Mul- 
titudes of fables and scenes are found in the most 
chaste of the Hindoo writings, belonging to the 
histories of their gods and ancient sages, that 
are disgusting beyond all utterance ; but the 
passages here more particularly referred to, de- 
scribe acts of impurity daily practised by large 
bodies of Hindoos, and which arc becoming 
more and more common. 

The songs and dances which the author has 
witnessed in the Hindoo temples at the time of 
the Doorga festival, at midnight, would disgrace 
a house of ill-fame. Gopal, a learned bramhun, 
assured a friend of the author’s, that he never 
appeared in the temple on these occasions without 
hiding himself behind one of the pillars. And 
these are the services which should purify the soul, 
and fit it for the duties of time, and for the joys 
of eternity ! This is the religion of the Hindoo ! 

The author himself one year saw, from his own 
window at Serampore, in a procession on the 
river Ganges of the images of Doorga, sights 
so shockingly detestable, that he ran and closed 
his windows, and in a state of agony sought his 
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children, that they might be removed to a dis- 
tance from the scene. And yet multitudes of 
Hindoos of both sexes, old and young, crowded 
the side of the river on this occasion. Can we 
wonder, after tliis, that the Hindoos should be 
notoriously the most corrupt nation at present 
existing on the earth ? Their sacred institutions 
are the very bane and curse of the people. 

But what shall be said to the cruelties practised 
by these idolaters ? It is a fact authenticated by 
their own writings, that the Hindoos in former 
times offered human sacrifices. The vedu con- 
tains the formulas used at these sacrifices ; seve- 
ral works contain stories of individuals who have 
sold their sons tor sacrifices ; and the Kalika poo- 
ranii declares how long the blood of a man saiis- 
fies the deity. Human sacrifices, we formerly 
supposed, were confined to nations entirely 
savage, but little elevated above tlu; tigers which 
lived in the same forests with themselves ; and 
that, when they offered a human victim, it was 
a captive and an enemy, over whom they thus 
triumphed. But amongst the Hindoos, and in their 
most sacred and most ancient writings, we find 
that the animals proper for sacrifice are men, bufy 
faloes, goats, &c. 


Since the return of Colonel Walker from India, 
(the author speaks from the best authority), the 
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rajpoot mothers have returned to the murder of their 
female offspring ; not one survives. These immo- 
lations, it is said, were commenced to prevent 
the fulfilment of a dreaded prophesy, and which 
could only be accomplished by the marriage of a 
female rajpoot with a person of another tribe. 
The danger must long since have ceased ; for the 
rajpoots have now little or no share in the 
sovereignties in India. Still, however, the prac- 
tice is continued, even in British India ; which 
proves, that nothing but the strong hand of power 
can put a stop to these atrocious murders. What 
a slaughter-house is the dwelling of a rajpoot! 
One of the English magistrates, in his official 
statement to the Supreme Native Court in Cal- 
cutta, respecting the burning of widows, accounts 
for the smallness of the number of widows burnt 
in his district by remarking, that this district is 
chiefly inhabited by rajpoots, who arc known to 
put every female child to death, and marry 
amongst other tribes, which wives do not con- 
sider themselves under the obligation to burn. 

It may be urged that this kind of infanticide 
is not attributable to any Hindoo institutions ; 
and this is admitted but yet these murders may 
be quoted as exhibiting the state of society in India, 
and the need of a change. There are, however, 
many mothers among the Hindoos, who, in ful- 
fiimei)t of a vow to obtain the blessing of chil- 
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(Iren, offer the first-bom to the deity to whom 
this vow has been made. These offerings are 
frequently made by drowning the child in the 
Briimhii-pootru, a river on the eastern side of 
Bengal. In these immolations the mother encou- 
rages her child to pass into the stream beyond its 
depth, and then abandons it, remaining on the 
bank an inactive spectator of the struggles and 
cries of her expiring infant. These “ children of 
the vow” used also to be offered at Saugar Island ; 
and here the Hindoo mother was seen throwing 
her living child into the mouth of the alligator, 
and watching the monster whilst he crushed its 
bones and drank its blood ! The Marquis Wel- 
lesley peaceably and successfully prevented these 
immolations, by sending a small party of Hindoo 
sepoys down to the spot at the annual festival 
held on this island. 

But what can be said respecting institutions 
which have such a debasing effect upon the cha- 
racter — which can thus transform the tender 
mother into an animal more savage than the tiger 
which prowls through the forest — and, extinguish- 
ing all the fine sensibilities common to the sex in 
every clime, render her capable of becoming the 
systematic butcher of her own offspring ? We 
have no parallel to this in the history of the most 
savage tribes. How important, then, the institu- 
tions which regulate the public manners ! Here 
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a being, who, under the influence of these man- 
ners, shudders at having crushed a worm or 
destroyed an insect, without hesitation strangles, 
or smothers, or drowns her own oflspyng ! The 
author was informed in India, by a respectable 
bramhiin, of a rajpoot who, on some account, was 
induced to spare one of his female children. This 
girl lived in the house of her father till she 
attained the age of marriage ; but no one ap- 
peared to seek an union with this rajpoot girl ; 
and the father became alarmed for the honour of 
his family, fearful lest this girl should be seduced 
to paths of infamy. In this extremity, and no 
doubt in u state of mental agony and frenzy, he 
one day took a hatchet, and cut his child to 
pieces ! 

As a continuation of these Hindoo cruelties, it 
seems proper to notice what takes place at the 
annual swinging festival in Bengal, in honour of 
the god Shivii. At these times multitudes of 
young men au , one by one, swung in the air, sus- 
pended by hooks thrust through the flesh of their 
backs ; each one ron\aining thus suspended for at 
least fifteen minutes. Others have a long slit cut 
through their tongues, or have their sides per- 
forated, and cords put under the skin, and draw 
backwards and forwards, while the devotee himself 
dances through the streets. Some throw thenv- 
selves on open knives, from a height of ten feet. 
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and in some cases are pierced to death on the spot. 
At the close of the festival these miserable slaves 
of superstition dance with their bare feet on burn- 
ing coals. , The reader is ready to conclude^ that 
this is a description applicable only to savage life 
in its most degraded and brutal forms ; that it can 
scarcely be beings in the human shape who inflict 
upon their own bodies cruelties like these. Yet 
such ’s the power of the enchantments possess- 
ed by the bramhiins, the priests of idolatry in In- 
dia, that they can persuade a man to inflict 'on 
himself more dreadful tortures than the savage 
scalping American Indian inflicts on his enemies. 
And this is British India ! 

There are three modes in which the Hindoo 
religion allows of self-immolation, where the in- 
dividual labours under some incurable distemper : 
that of dying und.er the wheels of the car of 
Jhgunnat’h ; of being burnt alive, or of perishing 
in some sacred river. Dr. Buchanan has given a 
most appalling account of the immolations at the 
temple of Juguimat’h, in Orissa ; and the drown- 
ing of lepers, and others labouring under incu- 
rable distempers, is known to be very common 
in India. Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in Bengal, 
was once present at the burning alive of a poor le- 
per. The friends of this poor man had dug a deep 
pit, and had kindled a' large fire at the bottom. 
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when the poor leper^ unable to walk, rolled him- 
self over and over till he fell into the pit ; but as 
soon as he felt the power of the flames his screams 
were dreadful, and he used every possible effort 
to rise and extricate himself, calling upon his 
relations who stood around, to help him. Upon 
those relations, however, he called in vain; for 
instead of affording the help he claimed in ac- 
cents that might have softened a tyger, they 
pushed him back into the fire, where he struggled 
for a wbUe, and ttven pevisbed. 

Thousands are supposed to perish annually in 
different parts of India, through famine or disease, 
while engaged in pilgrimages to the different 
holy places scattered all over that immense conti- 
nent. Dr. Buchanan has given a most shocking 
description of thes« horrors, in the account of 
his visit to the temple of Jugunnat’h; and to 
this the reader is referred. 

But what shall be said to the fact, that, ac- 
cording to the official document before referred 
to, and which is now in London, two Hindoo 
widows are roasted or buried alive every 'day in 
the Presidency of Bengal, iti only one division of 
British India ? Is there any thing parallel to this 
in the whole calendar of human offence and 
human woe? Two innocent beings — and those 
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Jimales — widows — roasted or buried alive every 
day ! This official account mentions one case in 
which the widow, after being terribly burnt, arose 
and fled to her house, where, however, she ex- 
pired almost immediately. For want of wood, 
another was only half-burnt; but after being 
carried back to her house she soon expired. 
Another was compelled to return back, after pro- 
ceeding part of the way to the funeral pile, by 
the cries and screams of her daughter. Seven 
hundred and six widows, burnt or buried alive in 
tbe Presidency of Bengal in the year 1817 1 Who 
shall count the numbers of orphans thus deprived 
of father and mother at one stroke ? Who shall 
count the groans and screams of all these widows 
in the scorching flames, and the tears of all these 
orphans? And this is lliiidooism ! And this is 
British India ! 

AVhen a widow, in the first anguish of her loss, 
resolves not to survive her husband, she avows 
her intention before her relations. In some cases, 
they are afraid lest, after going to the pile, she 
should shrink from the horrid death which awaits 
her : they demand some proof of her courage, 
and she directs them to bring a lighted lamp. 
She thrusts her finger in the flame, and holds it 
there till almost burnt to a cinder. They now 
believe that she will not involve them in disgrace 
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by any act of cowardice at the pile. She proceeds 
to the Ganges ; they accompany her. Here she 
bathes^ and is assisted by a bramhun who repeats 
the forms which are to prepare her for the flames. 
She next comes up from the river to the funeral 
pile, which may be twenty yards from the river^ 
and which consists of a heap of faggots rising 
about two feet from the ground, and on which the 
dead body has been laid. She walks round the 
pile several times, in some cases supported by a 
bramhun, scattering parched corn, &c. as she cir- 
cumambulates the pile. She now lays herself 
down on the pile by the side of the dead body, 
and, with two cords laid across the pile, the dead 
and the living bodies are tied fast together. A 
quantity of faggots are now laid upon the bodies, 
and two levers brought over the pile to keep 
down the victim. The eldest son, then, with a 
lighted torch, his head averted, sets fire to the 
pile ; the drums beat ; the shouts of the mob rend 
the air, and thus drown the shrieks and groans of 
the expiring woman. The whole scene to an 
English spectator is beyond all description horri- 
ble and heart-rending. Hell seems to be let loose, 
and its fires kindled on earth, and surrounded by 
the fiends from the deep, who are seen exulting 
in the deed truly infernal. The author has seen 
three widows thus burnt alive, amidst the shouts 
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of as many of the populace as thought it worth 
their while to attend ! 

When a widow of the weaver cast resolves that 
she will die a Sutee, she is buried alive, as the bo- 
diesof persons of thiscast are buried and not burnt. 
A large and deep grave is, in this case, dug near 
the Ganges, and, after certain preparatory cere- 
monies, the widow descends into it, and takes the 
dead body on her lap, and encircles it with her 
arms. The earth is now thrown in by degrees, 
and two persons descend into the grave to press it 
firm with their feet around the widow, who sits 
a quiet, unaffected spectator of the horrible 
process. The earth keeps rising all around her, 
yet she makes no remonstrance, no effort to escape 
from her murderers, her own children and rela- 
tions ! At length it reaches to her head, and then, 
in haste, the rest of the earth is thrown upon her, 
and these relations mount the grave and dance 
upon the expiring victim. And thus this 
superstition possesses, as it were, an Almighty 
influence, and commands the earth to open 
its mouth — the earth obeys, and swallows up 
the living mother. — But shall these fires never 
be put out ? Shall these graves still devour the 
helpless widow ? Forbid it, British power ! PoC" 
bid it, British humanity ! 
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The author cannot close this preface without 
adverting to the state ot female society in India. 

What a melancholy fact, in addition to the pre- 
ceding statements, that there should not exist a 
single Hindoo school for girls throughout India 
that the laws and customs of the Hindoos are 
inimical to the culture of the female mind ; and 
that she is threatened with widowhood, one of the 
most dreadful misfortunes in the contemplation of 
a Hindoo female, if she dare to acquire the know- 
ledge of letters. Here then is a population of 
fifty millions of females unable to read or write. 

While a girl, she remains in a state of idleness. 
Her fingers never touch a pin, a needle, a pair 
of scissars, or a pen ; she never sees a book ex- 
cept in the hands of the other sex. 

When quite a child, seven or eight years of 
age, she is married, but has no choice, can have 
none at this tender age, in her husband. After 
the marriage ceremony, she returns to the house 
of her father, and remains there till she is called 
to live with her husband. During this time, per- 
haps, he dies ; and if she is not burnt with his 
body, she is doomed to remain a widow all her 
days ; the Hindoo law permits no widow to 
marry. 
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Some koolecns, the highest order of bram- 
hiins^ marry fifty or sixty females, Hindoo pa- 
rents conceiving it a high honour to have a 
daughter married to a kooleen. This man, how- 
ever, lives only with one wife ; though he may 
occasionally visit some of the others. View 
the consequences of these detestable laws ; these 
extra wives of the kooleens, and these infant 
widows, are generally found in the houses of ill- 
fame, throughout the country ! 

Let us suppose, however, that the Hindoo wife 
becomes a mother : she cannot be the companion 
of her husband, nor can she educate her off- 
spring. She remains little better than a mere 
drudge in her family. She is interdicted all in- 
tercourse with the other sex ; she never sits with 
her husband in public company ; she never eats 
with him ; but prepares his food, waits upon him, 
and then partakes of what he leaves. 

Is it wonderful, that in these circumstances 
female chastity should be almost unknown in 
India ; or that these females, to whom all know- 
ledge is denied, should be more superstitious 
than the men ? Can we be surprised at seeing 
them, under the influence of the demon of idolatry, 
destroying their children, casting themselves into 
the rivers, and perishing on the funei^ piles ? 

VOL. I. d 
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But surely efforts will now be made by our 
fair counlrywojncn to improve the condition ot 
all these millions of females. It cannot be, 
that^ raised by a gracious Providence to the en- 
joyment of so many comforts, in a society so 
much improved by their virtues, they should be 
insensible to their duty herein. No : they will 
doubtless form associations among themselves, 
and stimulate their relations of the other sex, to 
unite their energies, to rescue from ignorance, 
and by that nieaiis front these funeral piles, and 
from the accumulated miseries to which they are 
subject, so many millions of interesting women, 
who, for the good of (heir husbands and families, 
are seen to brave death in its most terrific forms; 
and amongst whom, notwithstanding the threaten- 
ings of the other sex, and the slavery to which 
they are doomed, a few individuals have been 
found, by their knowledge of letters and of phi- 
losophy, putting the other sex to the blush. 

As though the legislators of India had deter- 
mined, that the Mistitulions they had reared should 
never be dissolved, they have divided the whole 
population into four orders, and deterred them 
from every intermixture by enacting a penalty 
worse than death : he who dares to transgress, 
is driven from every circle dear to him, from 
the place which gave him birth, and from the 
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embraces of father and mother, of brother and 
sister, of wife and children. lie is banished from 
his inheritance, and is left to wander as a vaga- 
bond upon the face of the earth. Was there ever 
such a state of human society as that which at 
this day exists among the Hindoos .? Were a 
people ever bound in such chains? And yet this 
society is capable of the highest improvement, 
and these chains of being completely dissolved. 

At diflerent periods it seemed doubtful whether 
Portugal, or Holland, or France, should obtain 
the ascendancy in the East. But on them it was 
not conferred. A day of trial was given to these 
j)owers, but they were found unworthy of the great 
trust, and incapable of accom])lishing the good 
intended for India : they were therefore rejected. 

For a considerable period the power of Britain 
in India appeared very precarious; and amidst 
such an uncertainty, but little opportunity for 
improvement was allbrded. Latterly, however, 
our power has been so consolidated, in the decided 
preference of our sway in the minds of the 
governed, and in the complete dependance of 
every remaining power in India, that the improve- 
ment of the intellectual condition of the natives, 
as the means of uniting them to us from prin- 
ciple, has become the soundest policy, and a 
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point of such paramount necessity and impor- 
tance, that almost every one, at all conversant 
with the state of our Indian empire, is become a 
convert to this opinion. 

When it is considered, that the intellectual 
condition of our Indian population is far lower 
than that of our ancestors at the period of the 
conquest; that there is not a single school or 
book in India by which the mind can be enlight- 
ened ; that all the countries around Hindoost’hari 
are enveloped in the same darkness ; that the 
great mass of society in every country have 
emerged out of darkness by a progress so slow, 
as to be almost imperceptible; and that the 
population to be raised into thinking and active 
beings in India amounts to nearly 100,000,000, 
all idea of danger to the parent state from at- 
tempting to improve the mental condition of 
society there must be very extravagant. Many 
centuries must pass away before India shall be 
in the condition of our American subjects at 
the commencement of their revolution ; and after 
all these centuries shall have rolled over our 
country, if her power, and splendour, and foreign 
possessions shall be retained so long, and she 
should five or six hundred years hence lose 
India, she will derive a greater glory from having 
elevated into a mental and moral existence all 
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these millions, than she could derive from adding 
all China and Tartary to her Easteim possessions ; 
and India, thus enlightened and civilized, would, 
even in an independent state, contribute more to 
the real prosperity of Britain as a commercial 
people, by consuming her manufactures to a vast 
extent, than she does at present, or ever will do, 
remaining uncivilized. It is a most extraordinary 
fact, that the British goods annually purchased 
•by all our Hindoo and Mahometan subjects, 
are not sufficient to freight a single vessel from 
our ports. 

But let Hindoost’han receive that higher civili- 
zation she needs, that cultivation of which she is 
so capable ; let European literature be transfused 
into all her languages, and then the ocean, from 
the ports of Britain to India, will be covered with 
our merchant vessels ; and from the centre of 
India moral culture and science will be extended 
all over Asia, to the Burman empire and Siam, to 
China, with all her millions, to Persia, and even to 
Arabia ; and the whole Eastern hemisphere will 
be^gilded with the rays of that Luminary, whose 
beams are the alone source of all the life and 
moral beauty found in our world. 

And when we consider that so many millions of 
the population of India are our fellow-subjects. 
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what a stimulus to seek, their {jood ! What an im- 
perative, what a paramount duty ! Is it not mani- 
fest, that in the mental and moral iraj)rovement of 
this vast empire. Great Britain has a work of be- 
nevolence before her which, in national glory, will 
eclipse all her other achievements, as much as the 
meridian sun exceeds in splendour the morning 
star. Know, then, the country of the Howards 
and the Wilberfonces, thy high destiny! — Never 
were such miseries to be removed — never was 
such a mighty good put within the power of one 
nation— the raising a jjopulation of One Hundred 
Millions to a rational and happy existence, and, 
through them, the iiluminatioii and civilization of 
all Asia ! 


Madeira, June, 1821 . 
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IIoWEVEn difficult it may be, if not impossible, to trace the 
origin of the Hindoo nation, and however absurd its own chro- 
nology, the Hindoos must be allowed a high claim to anti- 
quity : their most early writings, their unchanging manners, 
and a variety of facts connected with their records, which are 
noticed in this and other works, establish this fact beyond all 
contradiction. But how humbling is the consideration, that 
whole ages of the earliest history of so large and interesting a 
portion of mankind, should be buried in an oblivion perfectly 
impenetrable. How many astonishing events, how many pre- 
cious monuments of the powers of the human mind, must have 
been thus lost to all posterity! And yet this is in a great degree 
the case, respecting all the nations of antiquity during the re- 
volution of all the ages prior to that of Herodotus. — In this 
culpable neglect of recording real facts, and in the invention 
of fictitious ones, claiming their descent from the gods, anti 
filling millions of years with the wonderful actions of their 
forefathers, how poor, how contemptible does the race appear ! 

But are we then to conclude, that there is nothing but fable 
in the whole of the Hindoo accounts of tlie first ages ? May 
there not be some fragments of real history, and some allusions 
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to the state of primeval society, even in what the Hindoos have 
termed the sutyii yoogu ? — The story of Swayiimbhoovu' may 
be a tradition relative to the flood ^ nor is it absolutely*impos- 
sible that the Hindoos should have been a distinct people from 
the period of the confusion of tongues, nor that they should 
have had traditions among them of the Hood handed down from 
age to age, and preserved with all that reverence which the 
ancients are known to have cherished towards every thing pro- 
ceeding from their ancestors. 

Should this account of Swayumbhoovu, however, be pure 
fable, and in consequence this application of the story to Noah 
be wholly untenable, there are still certain prominent facts 
in the Hindoo history, leading to conclusions respecting the 
high antiquity of the Hindoo nation, which cannot be very wide 
of the truth. 

From the style of the vedus, the deep veneration in which 
they are held, and other concurring circumstances, it seems 
very probable, that the mpst ancient parts of these works were 
written about the time of David : this allows a sufficient period, 
after the confusion of tongues, for the Hindoos to have made 
good their settlement in India, and to have attained that degree 
of civilization requisite to form the rudiments of that civil and 
religious polity which has descended down to the present times. 

The vedii contains the names of many of the most celebrated 
of the Hindoo philosophers 5 and, therefore, it may be supposed 
that the original sentences (sodtrus) of the durshunus, from 
which the doctrines of the six great schools of philosophy were 
drawn, must have succeeded the original v6du at no great dis- 
tance of time ; and at a period not very much later the In- 
stitutes of Munoo, their great epic poem the Ramayunu, and 
tlieir first astronomical works, so worthy of the best da^^s of the 
Hindoo nation, must have been written. This will carry us one 
or two hundred years below Ramu, who probably lived about 


=* See page 2. 
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five hundred years before the Christian era ; and while we are 
thus brought to the time of Aristotle, when the Greek learning 
had attained all its glory, we shall have allowed seven hundred 
years to the Hindoos, in which period they may be supposed to 
have carried their literature to its highest perfection. 

The era of Krishnii may be placed about three hundred 
years before the incarnation ; in whose time some of the best of 
the minor poets, &c. lived. Very soon afterwards the Miiha- 
bhariitu, in which this hero is so highly distinguished, must also 
have been written, as well as the most ancient pooranus, 
and the Shree-Bhagiivutu, in which work also Krishnii is one of 
the principal personages. The arrangement of the v^du, by 
Vyasii, it is probable, must also be referred to this period. 

We are now arrived at the point from wlience the Hindoos 
date the commencement of the present age, the kiilee yoogii ; 
and from hence the path of the historian becomes more illumi- 
nated. 

These ideas, if in any degree correct, will throw some faint 
light on the Hindoo chronology; and the author is happy 
in observing, that they correspond pretty nearly with all the in- 
formation hitherto published which has any claim to notice, and 
which is to be found in the invaluable Researches made by Sir 
W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Bcnlly, and other gentlemen 
learned in the Sungkritu. 

We shall now give a brief epitome of the Sketches of History 
contained in the First Chapter of this work, and from hence 
the reader will be able to form some idea how far these sketches 
confirm the above chronological tiieory. 

The Hindoo history of the present four yoogils commences 
with the work of creation, after which the earth is said to have 
been drawn from the waters of the deluge by a person, to create 
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whom the god Brilmha divided himself into two parts, one 
of which became Swayumbhoovu, and the other the wife of this 
personage. 

The history then goes on to declare, that the son of this* 
Hindoo Noah (if it be proper to identify Swayumbhoovii with 
the patriarch) divided the earth, or, as is more reasonable 
to suppose, that part of it to which these sons of Japhet 
had emigrated, into seven parts, or dweepus, as Plukshu, 
Kooshii, Krounchu, Shakii, Pooshkuru, Shalmulu, and Jiim- 
boo.*» 

Prit’hoo, the grandson of Swayiimbhoovu, considered as 
the first king of this colony succeeding the patriarchal state, 
is said to have subdivided his inheritance, and to have taught 
his subjects agriculture, some of the arts, &c. The name 
Prit'hivee, the earth, is said to have been derived from Prit’hou. 

Seven sons of this monarch, receiving distinct portions 
of territory, divided them among their children ; and one 
of these sons, Agnidrii, obtained Jumboo-Dweepu, or India, 
and divided it among his nine sons. Rishuvu, the grandson of 
this monarch, had nine sons, but he gave his kingdom to 
Bhuriitu, the eldest, who however retained only a part, which 
was called after him Bhariitu- Vurshu,^ and which is said to have 
extended from mount Himaliiyu to the sea. — The names of 
twenty-four kings, descended from Biiurutu, are next given, 
with the last of whom is said to have ended the race of Swa- 
jmmbhoovii. 

l> Captain Wilford, accoidiiigto his own theory, says, “ Plukshu includes 
the Lesser Asia, America, &c KooshCi aiUwcrs to the coiiiitiies between the 
Persian gulph, the Caspian sea, and the Western boundary of India ; 
KionnchO includes Germany ; Shaku, the British isles ; PooshkOrd is 
Ireland ; Shalmuld is bounded to the west by the Adriatic and Baltic seas 
and Jiimboo is India.’* 


The countiy or kincidom of Bhuiufu. 
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We now come to the next dynasty of kings, called the 
descendants of the sun. Ikshwakoo, the first of this family, 
with his eight brethren, reigned over Bharutii-Vurshu, Ikshwa- 
koo presiding over the central division, and making Oude, then 
called Uyodhya, his capital. Including this monarch, the poo- 
ranus give us the names of twenty-nine sovereigns, with 
the last of whom was closed the first age, or the Siityu yoogii. 

Sagilru was the name of the first monarch of the next age, the 
trcla yoogu, in which twenty-three persons are supposed to 
have reigned, the last but one of whom was Ramu ^ about 
whose time, we have conjectured, the Hindoo literature had 
attained its highest perfection. 

Ten kings of the race of the sun appear to have reigned 
in the third age, or what is termed the dwapuru yoogu. 

Tlie history now goes back almost to the commencement 
of the sutyu yoogu, to the other family distinguished in the 
Hindoo history as the race of the moon ; and begins with Poo- 
rooruvu, who was the son of 11a, the grand-daughter of Voivus- 
wiitu, the father of Ikswakoo. This monarch made Priiyagu 
his capital, and forty-six kings of th'^ race of the moon, in 
a direct line, extend to the close of the third age. 

The kshutriyu kings of the race of the moon who reigned in 
..he present age, or the kiilee yoogu, amount to thirty-seven, and 
the rest of the Hindoo kings, of other families, down to the 
Mussulman conquest, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
amount to ninety, of the following dynasties : after the 
kshiitriyus, a race of kings arose, sitting on the throne of Delhi, 
who were descended from the famous Mugiidhu family ; next 
succeeded the Goutumu dynasty, the patrons of the Bouddhii 
heresy ; then the Muyoorii dynasty, and after the dethronement 
of its last prince, JShukadityii, a royal stranger, from the 
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Kumaoo mountains obtained the kingdom ; but who, in his turn, 
was destroyed by Salivahunii, the king of Prutist’hanu. The 
two next families were yogees, the following one voidyus, 
and the last family of Hindoo kings, sitting on the throno 
of Delhi, were rajpoots. 

It must not be supposed by the reader^ that the above lists of 
kings can be depended upon in forming chronological calcu- 
lations, though they have been really selected from the poo- 
ranus; for the framers had no intention of assisting their 
countrymen to acquire a knowledge of history ; the record was 
purely casual, or intended to fill up a story respecting a favourite 
hero. The early division of Ilindoost’hanii into many inde- 
pendent kingdoms also increases this difficulty; for through 
what dynasty shall these chronological calculations be made? 

The Shuktee-Sumbhi^du, one of the tiintrus, contains a list 
of fifty-three kingdoms in India taken in its largeot sense, but 
at what time they existed in a distinct form is uncertain, and 
their boundaries are but very imperfectly described in the above 
work. The names of these countries or kingdoms are Ungu, 
Bungu, Kulingu, K^riilu, Surv^shu, Kashmeeru, Kamu-rddpu, 
Muharashtru, Andhru, Sourashtrii, Goorjjiiru, Troilingu, 
Muluyana, Kurnatu, Uvuntee, Vidurbhu, Muroo, Abheerij, 
Maliivu, Cholu, Funchalu, Kambojil, Viratu, Pandyu, Videhu- 
Blidomee, Valhecku, Kiratu, Vukiignanu, Khoorasanu, Bhotii, 
Cheenu, Amurogu, or Muha-Cheenh, N^palu, Sheeluhuttii, 
Gouru, Muha-Koshiilu, Mugiidhu, Ootkiilu, Shree-Koontiilu, 
Rinu, Konkunu, Koikeyu, Shodrii-S^nu, Kooroo, Singhiilu, 
Poolindii, Kutt’hu, Mutsyu, Mudrii, Souveeru, Lulamu, Vurv- 
vuru, and Soindhiivu. 

The author begs leave to refer tiie reader to the first chapter 
of this volume for a more detailed view of Hindoo history, and 
other observations on the subject. He cannot, liowever, 
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refrain from adding his earnest wish, that some Sungskritu 
scholar would devote his leisure to a work on this subject, drawn 
entirely from Hindoo sources; persuaded as he is, that the 
pooranus, if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would either 
afford ample materials for a succinct history of India, or supply 
numerous fragments of the most interesting and important 
nature. To a person proposing to commence a work of this 
kind, lie would recommend the employment of learned natives 
to draw out clear and minute tables of contents of every poo- 
ranii and every historical poem. This would shorten th(2 work 
to tiie English scholar ; who, having all these materials before 
him, would see at once whether these hidden treasures could 
supply what is so exceedingly desirable, a complete History of' 
this very ancient and interesting people* 

Erom the whole of what the author has been able to collect 
and condense relative to the civil state of the Hindoos, the 
reader will be able to perceive something very superior to mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny: the Hindoo 
kings, though absolute, were restrained by laws and priests 
verily believed to be divine; — the laws contained some excellent 
principles, though they were exceedingly partial, and void of 
that purity, justice and benevolence, which Christianity has 
infused into the institutions of nations calling themselves Chris- 
tian the very cast prohibited some indulgences and associa- 
tions exceedingly pernicious to society :—bdt, after a candid 
examination of this system, so ancient, while we admit that 
there are many things to approve and admire in the royal, ju- 
dicial, and social Institutions of the Hindoos, we are compelled 
to acknowledge, that those laws which exalted tlm priesthood 
into divinities, —which invested the monarch with absolute 
power over the lives, property, and liberty of the subject, — 
which permitted domestic slavery, — which consigned one half, 
viz. the female population, to a state of perpetual servitude and 
ignorance, and nine tenths of the male population to mental, 
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civil and bodily slavery under the priests, must have been es- 
sentially vicious and intolerable. 

Nor can the author refVain from pausing in this place, and 
offering up his most hcartlblt thanksgivings to the Great and 
Beneficent (lovernor of all things, for placing, after so many 
tremendous revolutions, this vast and interesting portion of 
mankind under the British Government. He feels this grati- 
tude not only when he contrasts the British Government with 
the absolute and rapacious tyrannies of the former Hindoo and 
Musulman princes ; but he feels it, as one who has long wit- 
nessed the mild and paternal nature of the Supreme Govern- 
ment,^ which, with incessant solicitude, endeavours to meet, 
(as far as the system, in the hands of a few unassisted indi- 
viduals, can possibly meet), the wants and circumstances of so 
vast a population, so immense an empire. 

There may, no doubt, in so large an establishment as that 
which composes the whole body of the Honourable Company’s 
civil servants, be found individuals who sacrifice the good of 
the subject, by neglecting their public duties, or by conniving 
at the cupidity of the native officers; but the author hopes that 
these instances are constantly decreasing, and he is happy in 
adding his renewed testimony to the great advantages which 
have resulted to the subject from the establishment of the 
College of Fort William. The influence of this institution on 

dThe sentiments expressed by the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
HI his speech delivered to the .students of the College of Fort William, on the 
30th July, 1817, have formed for him an impeiishable wreath of honour; 
and it cannot be doubted, but that the young gentlemen to whom this most 
excellent addioss was delivered, will, by acting up to these dignified senti- 
ments, make the very name of Britons dear to the latest posterity of our 
Indian subjects. 

« The native officers of justice, on account of their want of probity and 
their excessive cupidity, instead jf being faithful assistants to the Superior 
Magistrates, have always been the greatest scourges of the cQuntry. 
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the Honourable Company’s civil servants under this Prccidcncy 
is now seen to be great and salutary indeed. Formerly, a young 
man, after his arrival in India, could remain in privacy at the 
capital just long enough to contract habits and debts which 
extinguished all private virtue and all public spirit; and, thus 
prepared, he went to his station, the solitude of which was 
favourable to the indulgence of every private and public vice. 
But now, the residence at the College, and the public exa- 
minations there, form the character of the individual ; and ho 
proceeds to his station with tlie eyes of all his fellow-students 
and of the whole English community following him ; and with 
this deep conviction also, that every step of his further advancc- 
incnt’in the service must depend entirely on his merits. 

Respecting this College, it is difficult to say which is most 
to be wondered at, the wisdom of the man who formed it, or 
the folly of those who have laboured to prove it unnecessary. — 
If it w^as necessary that young men, sent out to superintend, as 
collectors, judges, <^c. large and populous 'districts, should 
know the language of the people whose most important concerns 
were to be placed in their hands, — that those young men wd\u 
should become magistrates and judges should know the iaw's 
which they were to dispense, and he able to weigh the evidence 
of plaintiff and defendant upon which they were to decide, then 
the college was necessary. — If it was desirable that the govern- 
ment should know the capacily and sufficiency of candidates 
for office before it conferred the most important trusts, — and 
that persons about to be placed in lucrative situations, and 
beyond the reach of controul, should first be brought to know 
the necessity of managing their own affairs with discretion, then 
the college was necessary, — If it was important to the happi- 
ness of the governed, that they should he able to make appli- 
cation to their magistrates without the interference of persons 
under many temptations to become their oppressors, — that the 
subjects siiould not always be reminded that their governors 
were men of a strange speech, — that native men of learning 
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should be patronized;, and their diligence excited to give to the 
world the stores of Hindoo literature, and to lay open the most 
extensive system of idolatry on earth, — or, if it was important 
to the interests of science, that Europeans in situations of 
influence, scattered over the greater part of India, should be 
capable of exploring the hidden treasures of Hindoo learning,' 
then the college was necessary. — If it was of the last conse- 
quence to the happiness of the natives, that the servants of the 
Company should be able to select with wisdom the vast multi- 
tude of inferior native officers spread over the country, — or, in^ 
short, if it was necessary to the happiness of the natives, or to 
the glory of Britain, that the authority of England should be 
preserved and perpetuated in the east, then the college of Fort- 
William was necessary, and the most noble Marquis Wellesley 
deserves the thanks of every native, of every Briton, and of 
every man of learning in the world. 

Still the author feels it his duty respectfully to suggest, for 
the consideration of the Supreme Government, while this sub- 
ject is before hinj, an idea or two, connected, as lie humbly 
conceives, with the further improvement of the country: he 
would recommend — that the whole body of Hindoo and Musul- 
nian law now in use, and the Regulations of Government, be 
laid before a select body of law officers, assisted by the oldest 
and the most enlightened of the HonourableCompany’s servants, 
and that these persons, corresponding with the most intelligent 
persons in every part of India, be directed to form a body of 
civil and crimim i law suited to the present circumstances of 
our Indian empire ; to be presented for revision to the great 
Law Officers of the Crown, and to the Parliament of England ; 
— that this code of law, when ratified, be translated into the 
language of every district containing a court of justice, and 
two copies of it deposited in each court, for the use of the council 
both of the plaintiff and defendant; the Judge and first law 
officers to be also supplied with copies ; and further, that every 
student be expected to read this code thrice over during his 
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stay in the college, and to attend regular lectures in which it 
shall be explained ; — that the proceedings of every court of law 
be conducted in the language of the district in which each court- 
house is situated ; that every Judge understand, and every at- 
torney plead in this language; that the proceedings be open 
to all, and that no cause be examined, nor any witnesses heard, 
in private, by the officers of the court, previously to the open 
trial in court, on pain of a very heavy Mne ; that there be formed 
at the Presidency, a College for the instruction of native law 
||Dfficers in the legitimate meaning of this code, and that no native 
attorney (after a certain period) be permitted to act in a court 
of justice without a certilicate from this college; — that every 
instance of bribery, perjury, and extortion, connected with the 
administration of justice, or the execution of the laws, be 
punished in some mode most likely to counteract these crimes, 
so common at present, and so exceedingly destructive of the 
happiness of the subject ; — that no person be appointed to the 
office of a t’hanadar, or to any other office filled by natives, 
without a recommendation from ten of the most respectable in- 
habitants of the town or village where such officer is to be 
placed;— that some mode be sought of interesting the inhabit- 
ants of towns in improving their roads, in removing nuisances, 
in watching over inferior officers of the police, in promoting 
different objects of benevolence, and especially charity-schools, 
which might be supported by an annual collection from the 
inhabitants themselves. 

The principle so justly recognized by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, that it is the duty of the Government to improve the 
civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though this 
recognition was preceded by a long and painful delay, was 
bailed with joy by every philanthropist. It is impossible to 
discover any object worthy of individual existence, if the good 
of others be not included in that object : but how much more 
true is this of nations than of individuals.— The Marquis of 
Hastings, in bis late most excellent address to the Students of 
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the College, very feelingly takes up the sentiment of the House 
of Commons, and urges with great force the policy, the ne- 
cessity, and the divine obligation of raising to rational and 
happy life the subjects of this vast empire ; and the author is 
happy to observe, that, under his Lordship's administration, ex- 
periments have been made to impart instruction to the rising 
generation in India ^ in their own tongue, agreeably to 
the improved system of education for the poor, which, as a 
grand principle of moral health, promises to resemble in its 
blessings the tree of life, the very leaves of which are said to^ 
be “ for the healing of the nations.” 

Many of those wlio have reflected on the niiscrahly enslaved 
but delicate circumstances of our Hindooand Miisulman fellow- 
subjects, have felt the greatest anxiety lest, by touching, in the 
slightest manner, the fabric of our Indian policy, it sliould 
shiver to atoms ; but it now appears tliat these appreliensions, 
like many others formed while vvalking in an unknown path at 
midnight, are wholly groundless. It is now proved beyond the 
possibility of hesitation, that the Hindoos, like all other human 
beings, are more pleased with day than with night, when the 
light is permitted to shine upon them through a medium which 
diminishes the elFulgencc of its rays ; and that therefore the 
rudiments of knowledge may be imparted with perfect safety. 
Man, in the essential principles of his nature, and in his wants, 
is the same in every clime ; in the e:Forts of the wise and good 
to improve his condition, therefore, the ^reat difficulty lies in 
discovering his r \d circumstances, and in suiting the means to 
the end. 

Our present duties to this people seem to be comprized in 
imparting to them, first, hioxvledgc^ and then sacred princijdes ; 
and in this God-like work,,<SV/^oo/.s, as well as the extensive 

^The Vidvaluyii, or the Hindoo College, and the School Book So- 
ciety, in Calcutta, reflect also *he highest honour on those who oiiginat- 
fd as well as on those who conduct these institutions. The School Book So- 
ciety, it IS understood, owes its origin to that distinguished lady, the Mar- 
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circulation of elementary works on the first principles of science, 
and of the Holy Scriptures, ought to be patronized wherever 
power, or influence, or property, has been by a gracious Provi- 
dence bestowed. If he is a benefactor to mankind who makes 
a blade of grass to grow where one never grew before, how much 
more is he the friend of man, who sows, in a field extensive as 
a fourth part of the habitable globe, that seed which is to spring 
up and bear fruit unto life eternal. 

The British government may reap the highest advantages 
from the general establishment of Schools : an involuntary at- 
tachment necessarily takes place between the person who bestows 
knowledge and the recipient. Every person who has read 
Park’s travels, must have perceived the amazing effects of the 
Mahomedan schools in Africa, in drawing the hearts of the 
natives thus taught to their superiors. It is a singular fact, that 
ill all the conquests which they have been able to retain, the 
Mahomedans have mouldered the conquered into their owm 
disposition : the difference in temper aiid character between the 
IVIusulman and the Hindoo in Bengal, though both were once 
Hindoos, is quite astonishing, and can only be attributed to 
education : it is the same change of character which is so visible 
in the native Africans after receiving instruction in the Ma- 
homedan schools. 

-At some future time, these native schools may also be ex- 
pected to supply a superior race of men for all the inferior 
offices of government and police, who will also form the uniting 
link between the population and their beneficent government. 
These fruits cannot be expected till years have elapsed after 
schools shall have been generally established, and therefore the 
author refrains from enlarging; but as this horde of rapacious 
oppressors, ‘ dressed in a little brief autliority,’ is, and has 
always been, the greatest scourge of the country, so a greater 
good can scarcely be found for it, than upright and benevolent 
men to fill up all the subordinate offices of government and 
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police* Something of the hunger and rapacity of these men 
would be removed, perhaps, if a fine of twenty times the amount 
of the sum given as a douceur for obtaining a place were levied 
on every offender, half of it to go to the informer. 

The Second Chapter of this work contains an account of 
the different casts or orders of Hindoos, which, including what 
may be called the trading casts, amount in number to more 
than forty. To this is added, a description of the arts, the 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the Hindoos, and of the^|j 
climate, soil, and produce of Bengal, comprising a general view 
of the social order of this people as far as affected by the cast. 

The writer has not spared the authors of this iniquitous 
system of social misrule, but has endeavoured to shew its fla- 
grant injustice, its shocking inhumanity, and its fatal impolicy 
in paralizing the genius and industry of the country. The 
instances given of the dreadful consequences folio ving the loss 
of cast, which might be multiplied into a large volume filled 
with cases of unparalleled cruelty and injustice, will no doubt 
fill the mind of the reader with the deepest horror. And 
yet this detestable system, which cuts up by the roots every 
tender and generous feeling, and, for the most innocent 
and even praise -worthy actions, inflicts a punishment worse 
than death itself, — has found apologists even amongst en- 
lightened Britons. 

Never was there any thing invented by the deep policy 
of man, so well calculated to rivet the chains of superstition, as 
the cast. By this institution, all the Hindoos are divided into 
distinct classes, and their civil, domestic and religious duties 
defined. The rules for the practice of these duties arc so 
minutely arranged, and rendered so binding, that a Hindoo can 
never embrace anj’^ thing new, however wise, or necessarj'', 
or profitable ; nor transgress the bounds of his prison-house. 
Tlie mere circumstance of eating even the purest food, with 
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persons not of the same order, however enlightened, or virtuous, 
or venerable for age, exposes a man to excision from his wife, 
children, father, mother, and every <}ther tender relation ; but 
what is still worse, the very reception of such a persecuted in- 
dividual involves the receiver, though a mother or a wife, (Oh ! 
these mild and humane Hindoos ! !) in the same dreadful 
sentence. Yet all these horrors must be braved by a person 
perishing with thirst, who should, to save his life, dare to receive 
even the sacred water of the Ganges, from one of inferior cast; 
— all this misery must be endured by the person, who, to secure 
his eternal salvation, should dare to embrace a new religion. 
Had the cast continued to be what it was under the Hindoo 
inonaVchs, and what the framers of its rules wished it to be, all 
that is terrible in becoming an outcast, and “'a vagabond on the 
face of the earth all that is revolting to human nature in losing 
the esteem of connections, in contempt and persecution, in the 
fear of perishing through want, and in being excluded from the 
most distant hope of returning to home and fiiendson this side 
death, — all these terrors must have been welcomed by every 
Christian convert, who must thus have become a martyr 
the very moment he declared himself on the side of the new re- 
ligion. 

But let us rejoice that the rust of these fetters has nearly 
' eaten them through : there arc indications in the present state of 
Hindoo society, which evince that, on account of the nunaber of 
transgressors, these barbarous laws cannot be much longer en- 
forced : — 

1. The social impulse is evidently felt as strongly by the 
Hindoos as by other nations; and this leads those who have 
formed friendships in the same neighbourhood to join in offering 
mutual pledges of hospitality ; hence, in numerous instances, we 
find that groups of Hindoos, of different casts, actually meet in 
secret, to eat and smoke together, rejoicing in this opportunity 
of indulging their social feelings. There is also a strong propen- 
sity in human nature to pass the bounds prescribed by partial 
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and short-sighted legislators ; and in these private meetings, the 
parlies enjoy a kind of triumph in having leapt the fence, and in 
being able to do it repeatedly with impunity. 

2. Early marriages being necessarily acts of compulsion, and 
against nature, it too frequently happens, that the affections, in- 
stead of fixing upon the law-given wife, become placed upon 
some one not of the same cast, who is preferred as the darling 
object of uncontrouled choice : here again the cast is sacrificed 
and detested in secret. 

3. The love of proscribed food in many instances becomes a 
temptation to trespass against the laws of cast : many Hindoos 
of the highest as well as of the lowest rank eat flesh and 
other forbidden food ; and, should detection follow, the offenders 
avail themselves of the plea, These are the remains of the of- 
ferings presented to my guardian deity/* 

4. The yoke of the cast becomes still more intolerable through 
the boundless license which a Hindoo gives to his sensual 
desires ; and these temptations to promiscuous intercourse with 
all casts of females, are greatly strengthened by absence from 
home for months and years together, which is the case with 
thousands, especially in Calcutta and other large towns, as well 
UvS throughout the native army ; hence cohabiting, eating and 
smoking with women of other casts is so common, that it is 
generally connived at, especially as it is chiefly done at a 
distance from the offender’s relations, 

5. The very minuteness and intricacy of the rules connected 
with cast also tend powerfully to induce a forfeiture of the pri- 
vileges it bestows . social intercourse among Hindoos is always 
through a path of thorns. Cast is destroyed by teaching religi- 
ous rules to persons of inferior rank, by eating, or by intimate 
friendship, with such persons, by following certain trades, 
by forbidden matrimonial alliances, by neglecting the customs 
of the cast, by the faults of near rclalions, Sec, &c. And where 
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the cast is not forfeited, in many cases persons are tormented 
and persecuted to the greatest excess. 

From hence it will appear, that an institution, the rules of 
which are at war with every passion of the human mind, good 
as well as evil, must, sooner or later, especially if the govern- 
ment itself ceases to enforce these rules, fall into utter disuse 
.and contempt. The present state of Hindoo society respecting 
the cast, therefore, will cease to be a matter of wonder. No one 
will be surprised to hear, that, although the Hindoos give one 
ancther credit, as a matter of convenience, for being in pos- 
session of cast, and though there may be an outward, and, in 
the higher orders, an insolent show of reverence for its rules, 
if the matter w'ere to be searched into, and the laws of the cast 
^vere allowed to decide, scarcely a single family of Hindoos 
^ouldhe found in the Wiholeof Bengal whose cast k not forfeited: 
this is well known and generally acknowledged. 

The author has devoted one hundred pages, making the 
Third Chapteii of tliis volume, to a description of the 
ners and Customs of the Hindoos j and upon these he here offers 
a few remarks in addition to those wlvch close the chapter. 

Some have professed to doubt, whether a state of civilization 
be preferable to a savage state or not ; but would it not be the 
same question in other words, if it were asked whether is to be 
preferred, the state of man or that of the irrational animals ? 
What is the precise boundary which marks the distinction be- 
tween the civilized and the savage state ? Is it not, that in the 
former the improvement of the mind is recognized as the highest 
end of existence, but not in the latter ? The Hindoo rnanncJts 
strongly remind us of this distinction. 

The Hindoos are said to exercise much tenderness towards 
women in a state of pregnancy ; not, however, from any high 
sensibility in reference to the sex, but from an anxious concern 
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to secure the sate birth of a child, hoping it will be a son, to 
whom they may commit the charge of releasing them after death 
from a state similar to purgatory. The rejection, with a degree 
of liorror, of the services of a skilful surgeon, even where the 
life of the mother is exposed, is another proof that the mind is 
in a state of great imbecility ; while the terrors felt by all parties 
on these occasions strongly demonstrate the deplorable state of 
medical science among the Hindoos. The appearance of piety 
in a family after the birth of a child, however, though blended 
with the grossest ignorance and superstition, may become an 
instructive lesson to Cl^istians, as well as an excitement to gra- 
titude for better knowledge. In giving names to their children, 
also, the Hindoos shew a marked preference for the names of the 
gods, hereby expressing their veneration for the deity, and their 
hope that the god whose name the child bears may honour it 
with his favour. 

Parents who have been afflicted by the loss of several children 
in infancy not unfrequently attribute their misfortunes to the 
prayers of envious persons. If they are afterwards blessed with 
another child, they give it an unpleasant name, that no one may 
envy their happiness.*^ In the same spirit, these poor people 
place on the end of a stick a black rejected cooking-pot streaked 
with white, and set it up in the midst of a garden of vegetables, 
that the evil eyes of malicious persons may not destroy the 
crop. How effectually would the inception of one passage of 
scripture eradicate all these fears : “ The prayers of the wicked 
are an abomination to the Lord.”^‘ How absent from the minds 
of this people are all ideas of the essential necessity of holy 
dispositions in our approaches to the Almighty. 

Hindoo mothers display an exefessive attachment to their 
offspring : but this fondness, confining its cares to the body, leads 

« Three kourees is not unfrequently given (Teen Kouree). 

^ How supremely important it is, that the works received by a w]»ole 
nation as diriuc, should contain only those sentiments that are capable of 
imparling a system of perfect moials ! 
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them to feed their children to excess ; to indulge them with 
pernicious food, wliich brings on early diseases ; and to permit 
evil tempers to grow without correction : and thus maternal af- 
fection is converted into the greatest possible bane. 

The exercises of the village school exhibit an exclusive con- 
cern for secular interests, without the least reference to the 
enlargement of the mind. A Hindoo has not the most distant 
idea that schools ought to inculcate morals and the first princi- 
ples of religion. It is by mere accident that the names of the 
gc'ds, mingled with other names, form a spelling lesson : a 
schoolmaster, in the same manner as a head servant, is termed 
a sirkar ; he teaches a certain art useful in obtaining a liveli- 
hood. That this is the only idea the Hindoos have of schools, 
is further proved by the disgraceful fact, that all India does not 
supply a single school for girls ! Their ideas are, that the em- 
ployments of a woman do not require the assistance of educa- 
tion : she can sweep the house, cook, collect cow-dung for 
fuel, wait on her lord, and feed her children without it, and 
having discharged these offices with fidelity, the whole work of 
life is accomplished. The use of the needle, knitting, and im- 
parting knowledge to her children, are duties to which she has 
no call, and for which she is wholly incapacitated. No wonder 
that Hindoo society is so degraded, when those who might be- 
come the best part of it are treated as irrational, and converted 
into beasts of burden. 

The Hindoos never appear to have considered the subject of 
marriage as having any thing to do with moral or intellectual 
advantages. Their laws recognize nothing as the proper ends 
of marriage but that of perpetuating the species, and leaving a 
son to perform the funeral rites. A woman is never considered 
as the companion of her husband, but as his slave, or as a crea- 
ture belonging to his hurum-miihul. ‘•The Hindoo legislatures 
considered, that amongst the animals certain species were seen 
to domesticate in pairs, and they therefore placed men among 
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these species ; but still they denied to man the privilege pos- 
sessed by an inferior animal, that of choosing its mate. These 
laws appear to have had two sources : those relating to offer- 
ings, which declare that the bramhuns are the moutjis of the 
gods, must have proceeded from a band of hungry priests ; but 
their marriage laws must have originated with some gloomy 
ascetic, who, having no idea that final liberation could possibly 
be promoted by union to matter, made the state of marriage 
as irksome as possible. 

In the directions given by the shastru respecting the choice 
of a wife, the reader will find no allusion whatever to mind or 
temper ; the attention of the bridegroom is wholly directed to 
the person and the family of the maid, and to the prospect of 
male offspring. Excessive care is also observed on both sides, 
in the marriages of the higher orders, respecting family rank ; 
but honour and wealth are the only objects of concern. Each 
individual seeks either to raise his family a step higher in the 
cast, or, if one party consent to sink lower, this sacrifice is 
never made but for the sake of considerable gain. As a proof 
how exceedingly alive to the idea of rank the Hindoos are, we 
need only refer to their eager desire of marrying their daughters 
to the kooleenu, or, (in title only) noble families, one individual 
amongst whom sometimes marries a hundred wives, and except 
the first, leaves them all to become common or concealed prosti- 
tutes. In Bengal, this contemptible pride has sacrificed so many 
females.' that wwes are scarcely to be found for young bram- 
huns not kooleeniis ; and it has been in agitation among some 
of the most respectable families near Calcutta to address a 
petition to Government on this subject. The mercenary spirit 
frequently observable in contracts of marriage is equalled by 
nothing except that of two individuals in a fair, mutually 

* It is the same principle in part which immolates the widow on the 
funeral pile— the honour of the family is concerned, or the dignity and 
religious character of the family is piomoted, when they can boa.st that a 
sutee or a succession of sutees has been found amongst them. 
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suspicious of each oth^er, striking a bargain for a yoke of 
oxen. 

The early age at which marriages are contracted, not only 
prevents, as has been already observed, voluntary choice and 
future union, contributing fatally to illicit connexions and irre- 
gular second marriages ; but what is, if possible, still worse, 
many of these children are left in a state of unchangeable 
widowhood, and of exposure, in the present state of Hindoo 
morals, to certain seduction and infamy 

The wedding ceremonies exhibit the manners of a people 
exceedingly fond of display ; and yet incapable of any thing 
beyond a state of semi-barbarism. The noise of the horrid 
drum at the bouses of the parents for two or three days to- 
gether preceding and during the wedding, strongly reminds us 
of a state of perfect barbarism. These deductions being made, 
were an European permitted to be present at all the ceremo- 
nies of a wedding on a large scale, he could not fail of being 
struck with the magnificence of the spectacle, particularly with 
the midnight procession. 

The expenses attendant on marriages arc a grievous burden 
on this people : the rich feel the burden, but a poor man is 
overwhelmed by it : it devours in a few days the future labour 
of years \ for a poor Hindoo almost always borrows the whole 
of the estimated expense at an enormous interest, frequently 
at 36 per cent.— The borrowingsystem is universally acted upon 
by the Hindoos, and this is one of the most fruitful sources ot 
their poverty, immorality, and misery. To defray the debts 
incurred at the birth, marriage, and death' ot one grown-up 
child, if the father survive him, often requires the labour ot 
several years. The chief anxiety ot a Hindoo, therelore, is 
not to acquire daily food for his family, but to pay off those 
extraordinary expenses, incurred at the call of ridiculous cus- 
tom or superstition. Tliough several thousand ot roopees may 
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have been expended upon it, not a v^tige remains after mar- 
riage by which the married pair may be more wealthy or more 
happy: the whole sum evaporates in shew, noise, and smoke, 
or is squandered away in the entertainment of bramhiins and 
relations. 

Polygamy, as practised in Bengal, where two or three wives 
live in one house with the husband, is invariably productive of 
the greatest misery. Our English advocates for this practice 
always confined their views, no doubt, to one resident wife ; 
but surely the argumeut ought to be, Would two or more wives 
living under the same roof be a blessing to a husband? See 
the article on this subject in this volume. 

Second marriages, after the decease of tiie first wife, arc 
contracted as soon as the ceremonies of purification have been 
performed. How often are we reminded of the want of sen- 
timent and dignified feeling in the social institations of the 
Hindoos ! 

Although the Hindoos npver consult the inclination of those 
whom they bind together for life, they do not neglect to 
consult the stars, and to select fortunate days and months for 
the celebration of their marriages. Girls sometimes pray that 
the gods would choose for them good husbands. 

There is still another instance in which the customs of the 
Hindoos contribute to render them unfeeling : we allude to 
their funerals. We may add the fact, that the wood which is 
to burn the body is sometimes brought and laid in the presence 
of the dying man, who is thus treated like an English criminal 
wlicn his coffin is carried with him to the place of execution. 

The Hindoos divide the year into twelve months, each month 
containing thirty or more days. The month they divide into 
two equal parts of fifteen days, according to the increase and 
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decrease of the moon. Though they do not reckon by weeks, 
they acknowledge a revolution of seven days, named after tlio 
sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
exhibiting in this instance a most remarkable coincidence with 
the custom of our Saxon ancestors : Ruvee-varu (Sunday), is 
named from Ruvee, the sun, as Sunday was derived from the 
Saxon idol of the sun Somu-varii (Monday), from Somu, 
the moon, and Monday from the Saxon idol of the moon — 
Miingulu-varu (Tuesday), from Miingulu, the Hindoo Mars, 
and Tuesday from the Saxon god Tuesco ; — Boodhu-varu 
(Wednesday), from Boodhu, the Hindoo Mercury, andWednes- 
day from Woden ; — Vrihusputee-varii (Thursday), from Vri- 
husputee, the Hindoo Jupiter, and Thursday, from Tlior ; — 
Shookru-varii (Friday), from Shookru; the Hindoo Venus, and 
Friday from the goddess Friga j — Shiinee-varu (Saturday), 
from Shunee, the Hindoo Saturn, and Saturday from the Saxon 
god Seater, fondly of some supposed to be Saturnus,” says 
Ricliard Verstegan, in the dedication to King James of his 
work, Of the Originall of Nations,’^ — The Hindoos divide 
the day and night into sixty dundiis or eight pruhuriis, each 
pruhuru making about three of our English hours, or a fourth 
of the day or night, whether long or short. 

The features of the Hindoos are more regular than those of 
the Burmans, the Chinese, or the Malays ; and did they pos- 
sess all the advantages of European science, they would no 
doubt rank among the most polished nations. Their children 
are exceedingly precocious, perhaps far more so than Euro- 
pean lads of the same age. Their ancient sages, we know, 
were capable of the deepest researches into the most difficult 
and abstruse subjects. 

The dress of the rich is really graceful, and well suited to 
the climate but the indigent must be great sufferers from the 
scantiness of their clothing. The irrational animals are in this 
respect in better circumstances, even when exposed day and 

c d- 
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night to the elements, than the great body of the Hindoos. 
The. great exposure of the body also, as it prevails among the 
poor, is vdfry offensive to the sight of Europeans. 

The politeness of the Hindoos, even of many of the poorest, 
has been generally noticed, though the effect of this is greatly 
counterbalanced by their proneness to flattery and deception, 
and by their frequent use among themselves of the foulest 
strains of obloquy. Nor does their politeness arise so much 
from urbanity of disposition, as from early discipline and 
example ; and, we must add, that in many respects, according 
to European ideas, the Hindoos are guilty of the grossest in- 
fraction of good manners. 

The houses of the rich display a miserable taste, being nei- 
ther elegant in appearance, nor convenient irr their interior ar- 
rangements. To secure privacy, if the house adjoin the street, 
the front has no windows, and on the other sides the windows 
and doors arc contemptibly small ; the rooms are seldom more 
than ten feet square. The Hindoos, in some instances, have 
reared large edifices j but the style of architecture shews that 
they never travelled to Greece. The poor suffer exceedingly 
from the dampness of their floors, and from the thinness of 
the roofs and sides of their houses. Great numbers know no- 
thing of the comfort of a bedstead ; and the inconveniences to 
which they are subject are greatly increased by the pits of stag- 
nant water often made close to their doors.— The author would 
respectfully recommend to the benevolent notice of Govern- 
ment the deplorable state of the poor in these respects ; and he 
submits it to their consideration, whether a municipal regula- 
tion committed to the direction of the village constables, might 
not prevent many diseases, and remove a great portion of the 
misery, which arises from these and similar errors. 


The prejudices of the Hindoos prevent them from rearing 
poultry, and but few possess the convenience of a kitchen 
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garden ; hence their comforts are much abridged; and their 
houses look naked and desolate. 

In the management of their families, the father or the eldest 
son has assigned to him a kind of patriarchal authority. In 
some instances several branches of the original stock live toge- 
ther, and derive their .Subsistence from a common fund. But 
these families are not in general happy : human nature is too 
weak and depraved to allow of such numbers living in peace 
and comfort under the same roof. 

In hospitality, within the rules of the cast, the Hindoos stand 
as high as most nations. At some of their feasts they expend 
very large sums, inviting hundreds of guests, and bestowing 
handsome presents at their dismission In these feasts they are 
exceedingly tenacious of precedence, and are very careful that 
none but persons duly qualified by cast be invited. 

Their towns, their markets, their shops, their manufactures, 
their coins, their weights and measures, all shew, that the 
Hindoos are to a considerable degree civilized; but it may be 
adduced as another proof of the small value set on the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, that there is not a single bookseller's shop in 
any town in India, Calcutta excepted, and these are for the sale 
of English books. — The Hindoos have no idea of regular streets, 
of spacious roads, or of forming open squares for markets : the 
benefits of order, regularity, and cleanliness, seem never to 
have attracted their attention, and the beauties of architecture 
or of a landscape they arc utterly incapable of perceiving. A 
large house without a window in front, or a brick house desti- 
tute of plaster, and remaining unfinished for years, never of- 
fends their sight; nor docs it appear ever to occur to them, that 
an unsightly or an offensive object should be removed into a 
less prominent situation. In the planting of trees, they are not 
aware that there is any other line of beauty except a straight 
one ; nor that any other benefit can be derived from them than 
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what arises from fruit and shade. In forming an orchard, they 
observe no order, and seldom consult the nature of the soil ; 
the only inquiry is, how many trees can be wedged into an 
acre. 

Nearly thirty pages of this chapter arc filled with remarks on 
country scenery ; — with a collection of proverbial sayings de- 
scriptive of manners ; — with conversations on different sub- 
jects; — with forms of letters and specimens of songs, and with 
an account of pantomimical entertainments A nd the author has 
closed the chapter with remarks on the state of the Hindoos 
at death, and on tlieir funeral ceremonies, — adding refiociions 
on the tendency of the Hindoo system, and on the social state 
of this people at the present day. 

The Hindoos attribute many of their ancient writings to the 
gods; but for the origin of thevedu they go still higher, and 
declare it to have been from everlasting. When vve look into 
the vedu itself, however, we there find the names of the authors ; 
and proofs that all the books composing what is called the vedu 
have had an earthly origin. 

The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philoso- 
phers' flourished, is still involved in much obscurity ; but the 
apparent agreement, in «iany striking particulars, between the 
Hindoo and the Greek systems of philosophy, not only suggests 
the idea of some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for 
their belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable 
antiquity claimed by the Hindoos ; and, after the reader shall 

^ These persons were called Mooiif'cs, fmm uiuuu, to Know; and often, 
Gnanee, or, The Wise : thus even in the veiy names hy which tlieir learned 
men were designated, we find the closest union between the Greek and Hindoo 
philosophy. “ What is now called philosophy, was,*’ says Brncker, “ in the 
infancy of human society, called AVisdotn : the title of Wise IMen was, at 
that time, frequently confened upon persons who had little claim to ^uch 
a distinction,” 
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have compared the two systems, the author is persuaded he 
will not consider the conjecture as improbable, that Pythagoras 
and others did really visit India, or, that Goutumu and Pytha- 
goras were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admitted, 
it will follow, that the durshunus were written about five hun- 
dred years before the Christian sera. The v^dus, we may sup- 
pose, were not written many years before the durshunds, for 
Kopilu, the founder of the Sankhyu sect, was the grandson of 
Muwoo, the preserver and -promulgator of the first aphorisms of 
the vedYi ; Goutumu, the founder of the N oiyayiku sect, mar- 
ried "^he daughter of Brumha, the first male : and Kunadii and 
Putiinjiilee, the founders of two other of these schools, 
belonged to the same, or nearly the same period. We are 
thus enabled to fix upon a period for the commencement of the 
Hindoo history, and this is not only rendered probable by the 
accordance of two philosophical systems, but is confirmed by 
all the chronological data found in the scattered fragments of 
history in the pooraniis. 

The author has felt disposed to form the following theory 
respecting the progress of the Hindoo literature : as the origi- 
nal vcdii is called by a name which implies that it was received 
by tradition,*" and as the doctrines taught in the six schools of 
philosophy are believed to have been founded on the aphorismfe 
(sootriis) received by tradition from Kopilu, Goutumu, Putiin- 
julee, Kunadii, Vedu-vasii, and Joiminee, about the period of 
the rise of the Grecian philosophy, several wise men rose up 
among the Hindoos also, who delivered certain dogmas, which 
were preserved during a certain unknown period as sacred 
traditions. For a long period, therefore, what are now called the 
vedii and the durshunus existed only in the sayings of these 
ancient sages. At length, however, men arose, who adopted 
these aphorisms' as first principles, established schools in which 
they were explained, and from whence were promulgated cer- 
tain systems of philosophical opinion. From this time, these 


*" Scu vo’. ii. paRc 1. 
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systems being committed to writing, disputations multiplied, till 
amidst the variety of confused speculations it became impossible 
to fix any standard of opinion. — At length, a learned and most 
indefatigable man, Vedii-vasu, collected a heterogeneous' mass 
of materials, the opinions and effusions of different philosophers, 
and, having arranged them as well qs such a chaos could be ar- 
ranged, he called this compilation "" the vtdiiy According to 
this reasoning, the durshiinus are more ancient than the com- 
pilation by Vedii-vasu, called the vedii ; but as the Hindoo 
learning was then in its wane, this compilation was soon ve- 
nerated as the self-evident word proceeding out of the mouth of 
Brumhii and it was declared to be a very high crime for these 
sacred writings to be even read in the ears of a shoddrii. 

We must not suppose, that Vedu-vasu included in his com- 
pilation the works of all the philosophical sects : he contented 
himself with inserting extracts from the works of each school, 
and especially from the vedantu. The durshuniis and the 
smritees evidently form a body of w ritings distinct from the 
v^dus ; though passages arc to be found in the vedus favouring 
every philosophical speculation professed among the Hindoos. 
Tlie modern Hindoos believe, that the vedii is the source of 
all the shastrus, just as an illiterate Englishman might sup- 
pose, that every part of English learning came from the Ency- 
clopedia. 

Their most distinguished writers appear to have been, 8wa- 
yumbhoovu, or jMunoo, Kopilu, Goutuinii, Putiinjulee, Kuna- 
dii, Vedu-vasu, Joiminee, Nariidu, Miireechcc, Poolustyij, 
Pooluhu, Vushishl’hu, Bhrigoo, Vrihiisputee, Unjira, Utree, 
Priicheta, Dukshu, Shutatupii, Devulu, Lomushu, "^Sum- 
burttu, Apustumbu, Boudliayunu, Pitamuhu, Ujustyu, Kusli- 
yiipu, Pariiskuru, Hareetu, Vishnoo, Katyayunu, Shiinkhu, 
Likhitu, Ashwiilayunu, Purashurii, Giirgu, KasPhoomee, 
Vishwamitru, Jiimudugnee, PoiPheenusee, Ushira, Prujapu- 

1 'I'o i)oicci\c tl>c piopriety of this epiihet, tlic leader need only esatnipc 
i\Ir. ColebrooKe’s A('iy kanied lisi-ay, found in the Asiatic Rc&caiilii'-. 
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tee, Nareejunghu, Chuviinu, Bharguvii, Rishyushringu, Shat- 
yayunu, Moitrayuneeyii, Shoonu-sh6phu, Yugnii-parshwu, 
Karshnajinee, Voijuvapu, Lokakshee, Gargyu, Soomuntoo, 
Jatookurnu, Yayanii, Vaghru-padii, and Vaghru-kurnu. Of 
all these the author has given some biographical sketches in 
the following pages. 

These were the most ancient of their philosophers ; and the 
names of some of them are found in the vedus ; others were 
the founders of different schools of philosophy, and others 
the avowed autliors of their sacred and civil laws. The latest 
period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is 
the commencement of the kulee yoogii ; after this a number 
of celebrated metaphysicians, poets, and philologists appeared 
at the courts of the Hindoo moiiarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in which they lived. 

Had not th ) author been afraid of wearying the patience of 
his readers, he might have given accounts of many other Hin- 
doo writers, such as Krutoo, one of the seven sages, and author 
of certain formulas used at sacrifices j Yiimu, author of one of 
the smritees; Purushoorarau, the son of Jumudugnee, author 
of a work on the use of the bow, and who likewise avenged his 
father’s death by the destruction of the 1,000-armed Urjoonu; 
Vishwushruva, the father of Kooveru, Ravunii, and other 
giants, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called 
vriitu; Yogee-yagnu-viilkyu, author of a law of treatise ; Shan- 
dilyu, Bhurudwaju, Vatsyu, and others, authors of certain 
genealogies, and formulas relating to bramhinical ceremonies ; 
Ut’huryii, and (Jndhu-moonee ; Devulii, author of a law trea- 
tise; Shunukii Shuniindu, and Sunatiinii; Asooree, a smri- 
tee writer ; Voorhoo, author of a piece on the sankhya philo- 
sophy; Markund^yu, a pooranii writer; Doorvasa, a most 
irascible sage, author of a work similar to the smritees, and of 
an oopu-pooranu ; Ooshuna; Galiivu, author of remarks on 
altars for sacrifices, &c. ; Moudgiilya, writer of a w'ork on the 
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different casts, and their duties; Javalee, Junhoo, and San- 
deepiinee ; Ushtavukru, the writer of a sunghita ; GobhiJu, au- 
thor of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
v6du ; Shurubhungu, the writer of precepts on the duties 
of different classes of men ; Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as 
well as the author of a grammar; Medhusu, who wrote on 
Bhiiguvutee, as the representative of matter ; Richeeku, and 
Kiinwu ; Dwoitii, author of a smritee called Dwoitii-nirnuyu ; 
Tritu, Narayiinu, Savurnii, Shunutkoomaru, Ghritiikoushiku, 
Koushiku, Ourbu, Vrudnu, Vagrubhootee, Juriitkaroo, 
Dhoumyu, Sooteeku, Doorbulu, Akhiindulu, Nuru, Mrikiin- 
doo, Vunjoolu, Manduvyii, Urdhushira, Oordii padii, Um- 
boobhojee, Voishurapayunu, Dwidushu, Soubhiiree, and 
Balikilwu. 

Most of tlie Hindoo works on grammar'" and ctliics, as well 
as their poems, appear more modern than the vediis, the dur- 
shuniis, and smritees, Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, 
might have been placed among the Hindoo sages ; but I have 
not been able to discover the period in which he flourished. 
The Muheshu grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one 
mentioned as more ancient than Paninee’s. Survvii- 
biirmacharyu was the author of the Kulapii, a grammar 
enlarged by Doorgu-singhu, and now used in many parts of 
India. Krumudeshwurii wrote the Sungkshiptu saru, another 
well known grammar; and Joomiiru another, distinguished by 
his name. We might add Vopii-devu, the author of the 
Moogdhubodhii, and many others, for the Hindoos can boast 
many very able philologists. 

At the head of the Hindoo poets must be placed Valmee- 
ku, the author of the Ramayunu, written during the life of 
Ramii; and, after him, Vanii-bhuttii, the author of the Ka- 
dumburee, a celebrated descriptive poem ; and Juyii-devu, 

A friend suggests, perhaps grammar may have been coeval with the 
v6du, being one of the ungiis, or appendant sciences. 
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who wrote the Geetu-Govindii, in praise of Krishnu. At the 
court of Vikrumadityu we find many poets : Kalee-dasu, 
author of the Riighoo-viingshu, of the Koomaru-sumbhuvu, 
in praise of Shivu, of the Ubhignanii-shukoontulu, in honour 
of Dooshmuntu, a king, of the Niilodhyu, in praise of king 
Nulii, of the Ritoo-sungharu, on the seasons, of the Vikrii- 
morvfishee, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the 
names Maluvikagnimitru, and Meghu-dootii — Bhiivu-bhootee 
wrote the Malutee-madhiivu, a poem of the same description, 
and the Veeru-chiiritru, and the Ootturu-chriritru, poems in 
horour of Ramu ;-“Ghutukurpurri wrote a poem in a most 
eccentric form, on the rainy season, and challenged all the 
Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kalee-dasu ac- 
cepted the challenge, and wrote his Nuloduyu; — Soobundhoo 
wrote the Vasuvii-dutta, on the amours of a king’s son ; — 
Maghii, a king, wrote on the destruction of Shishoo-palii, &c, 
— Bharuvee wrote the Kiratarjooneeyii, on the wars of the 
Panduviis ;~~Shreehurshu wrote the Noishiidhu, on the ad- 
ventures of Nulii, a king ; — Bhutree-Hiiree wrote the Bhut- 
tee, on the exploits of Ram, and the Sliutukii, one of the 
best poems in the language; — Mooraree-Mishru wrote the 
Lnurghyii-raghuvu, in praise of Ram ;--Pukshudhuru-mish- 
rii wrote the Priisunnu-raghuvu, a similar poem ; — Bhanoo- 
duttii-mishrii wrote the Rusu-muujuree, an amorous poem; 
Krishnu-raishru wrote the Prubodhii-chundroduyu, a philo- 
sophical poem Omiirroo wrote the Umiiru-shutuku, a love 
song ; — Kiivirajii wrote the Raghiivii-panduveeyu, on Ram, 
Yoodhist’hiru, &c. 

The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also : among 
the most celebrated were Murmmut'hubhiittu, who wrote the 
Kavyu-prukashii ; and Vishwii-nat’hu-kuviraju, who wrote the 
Sahityii-durpunu. 

Their astronomical writers have not been few : Sooryu 


Trai elated by H. H. Wilson, Ivsq. 
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wrote the Sooryu-siddhantii ; Bhaskuracharyii, the Siddhantii- 
shiromunee, and the Leelaviitee ; Vunumalee-mishrii, the 
Saru-munjuree j Viirahacharyu, the Viirahu-sunghita 5 Govin- 
da*nundu, the Shooddhee-deepika ; Piidmu-navi\ the Bhdo* 
vunu-deepiiku 3 Narayiinii-shurma, the Shantiku-tiitwantu 3 
Bhuttotpiilu, the Horashut-piinchashika ; Ramii-doiviignu, the 
Moohoortii-chintamunee ; Vushisht’hu wrote a siinghitn known 
by his own name, and so did Miikurdndu 5 Shrce-putec, the 
Iciitnu-mala j Shutanundu, the Bhaswutee 5 Riiglioonun-dunu, 
the Yotishii-thttwu, and Keviilu-ramu, the Gunitii-raju. 

Although the author regrets the want of more ample mate- 
rials, he is happy that he has been able to give in the second 
volume accounts of jifty-nwe writers who assisted eitlier in the 
v^dus, the durshuniis, or the law books.-— It is a painful cir- 
cumstance, that no copious Biographical Accounts of men of so 
high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should be obtain- 
able. How interested do we feel in the early, domestic, and 
closing histories, as well as in the scholastic disputes, of So- 
crates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philosophers ; and 
yet histories of the Indian sages equally interesting might 
doubtless have been compiled. We are not yet certain that 
they were not j but as it appears that the Hindoos never had 
a civil historian, it is too probable that they never had a philo- 
sophical one. If this be the case, these philosophers perished 
in the forests and groves where tin y studied and instructed 
their discipk b, without one of these disciples possessing either 
sentiment, ambition, or gratitude enough to perpetuate the 
memory of his master.— In this dearth of biographical mate- 
rials, the author has collected what he was able, but he hopes 
much more may be published by persons of greater leisure : 
he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of these sages may 
be found amidst the immense stores of Hindoo literature, though 
he fears they will scaicely supply a volume like Brucker’s His- 
toria Critica Philosophifie. 


It is true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could 
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not have supplied many ipaterials for history •, but there must 
have been various interesting occurrences, even in the forests 
or convents where they resided, and in their occasional inter- 
course with each other, and with the kings, their patrons, 
which would have given a peculiar interest to such mernoirs : 
but here, as in their political history, we meet with nothing 
that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nor on 
those learned disputations in which we know they were en- 
gaged.^ 

We are however under great obligations to these historians, 
for pointing out so clearly the subjects which engaged the 
inquiries of these philosophers — that is, the divine nature, the 
evidences of truth, the origin of things, the nature of the dif* 
ferent foryns of matter, and the methods of obtaining re-union to 
the soul of the world, It will not escape the recollection of the 
reader, that these were the very subjects so constantly dis- 
cussed in the Grecian schools ; and he will no doubt be still 
more struck with these coincidences, when he has read these 
Introductory Remarks, and has gone over the notes at the bot- 
tom of the pages in volume the second. These subjects of 
inquiry, it must be confessed, lay at the foundation of all that 
was interesting to them in those dark ages, but by the Hindoo 
ascetics they were discussed in a manner so metaphysical, that 
only minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in 
them ; and this was very much the case with some of the 
Greeks, especially on points which related to the divine nature 
and the origin of the universe.p 

A modern writer has given the following concise summary of 

These disputes, as described by the pouranic writers, were equally vio- 
lent with those of the dialectic philosophers, and were maintained by ** idle 
quibbles, jejune reasonings, and imposing sophisms,” lilte those of the 
Greeks. 

P Nature and its origin was tl»e highest object of study of tire Pytha- 
gorean schools.” — Enfield, 

VOL. I. d 
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the Greek philosophy, as taught by ks most celebrated sages, 
and the aullior here inserts it, to assist his readers in a compa- 
rison of the two systems. 

Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Su- 
preme Being, without beginning or end, but asserted at the 
same time the eternity of matter. He taught, that the ele- 
ments being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, 
separated, reduced into order, and that thus the world was 
formed ; that God infused into matter a portion of his divine 
spirit, which animates and moves it ,* and that he committed 
the care of this world, and tlie creation of mankind, to beings 
who are constantly subject to his will. It was further his 
opinion, that mankind have two souls, of separate and dif- 
ferent natures, the one corruptible, the other immortal ; that 
the latter is a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, 
and is the source of reason j that the former, the mortal soul, 
is divided into two portions, one of which, residing in the 
heart, produces passion and desires 5 the other, between the 
diaphragm and navel, governs the animal functions of life 5 that 
the mortal soul ceases to exist with the life of the body, but 
that the divine soul, no longer clogged by its union with mat- 
ter, continues its existence, either in a state of happiness or of 
punishment. That the souls of the virtuous, of those whose 
actions are guided by their reason, return after death into the 
source from whence they flowed ; while the souls of those who 
submitted t,> the government of the passions, after being for a 
certain time confined to a place destined for their reception, 
are sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

‘‘ Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I 
am at a loss upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being is clearly asserted by him, and 
not any where contradicted. He taught, that the universe and 
motion are eternal, having for ever existed, and being without 
end j and although this world may have undergone, and be 
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still subject to^ convulsions arising from extraordinary causes, 
yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back the 
elements into their proper relative situations, and preserves the 
whole ; that even these convulsions have their soui^ce in nature : 
that the idea of a chaos, or the existence of the elements with- 
out form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every 
where see established, and which, constantly guiding the prin- 
ciple of motion, must from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In every 
thing, we are able to discover a train of motive principles, an 
uninterrupted chain of causes and effects : and that as nothing 
can. happen without a cause, the word accident is an unmeaning 
expression, employed in speaking of effects, of whose causes 
we are ignorant. That in follow'ing this chain we are led up 
to the primitive cause, the Supreme Being, the universal soul, 
who, as the will moves the body, moves the whole system of 
the universe. Upon these principles, it was natural for him 
to suppose the souls of mankind to be portions or emanations 
of the divine spirit, which at death quit the body, and, like a 
drop of water falling into the ocean, are absorbed in the di- 
vinity. Though he therefore taught the immortality of human 
souls, yet, as he did not suppose them to exist individually, he 
consequently denied a future state of rewards and punishments. 

Of all things,’ says he, * the most terrible is death : after 
which, we have neither to hope for good, nor to dread evil.’ 

Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities : the one active, the other passive. 
That the former is a pure and subtle setlier, the divine spirit, 
and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until united with 
the active principle; that the divine spirit, acting upon mat- 
ter, produced fire, air, water, and earth ; or separated the 
elements from each other ; that it cannot, however, be said, that 
God created the world by a voluntary determination, but by 
the effect of established principles, which have ever existed, 
and will for ever continue. Yet, as the divine Spirit is the 

d2 
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efficient principle, the world could neither have been formed 
nor preserved without him, all nature being moved and con- 
ducted by him, while nothing can move or affect him. Mat- 
ter may be divided, measured, calculated, and formed into in- 
numerable shapes ; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, 
unchangeable, and omnipresent. He supposed the universe, 
comprehending matter and space, to be without bounds ; but 
that the world is confined to certain limits, and is suspended in 
infinite space ; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive 
elements, and that by means of the efficient principle they 
were brought forward and animated ; that mankind come into 
the world without any innate ideas, the mind being like a smooth 
surface, upon which t^e objects of nature are gradually 
engraven by means of the senses 5 that the soul of man, being 
a portion of the universal soul, returns, after death, to its first 
source, where it will remain until the destruction of the world, 
a period at which the elements, being once more confounded, 
will again be restored to their present strte of order and 
harmony.’* 

The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and 
compare them with the opinions of the Hindoo ascetics, here- 
after given, cannot fail of being astonished at the amazing 
agreement between the schools of Greece and India. 

The nature of the Divine existence, however deeply examined 
by the Hindoo sages, appeared to them so incomprehensible, 
that some ol them gave up the subject in despair. Kopilu says^ 

The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. The na- 
ture and existence of God are inscrutable ; he has nothing to 
do with creatures, nor they with him : we know nothing of 
God but by inference.’’^* The expressions of others on this 
subject appear to be very little better than the language of de- 
spair; Hareetii says, God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the v^du, and have no bodily shape.*^ 

^Vol.ii, p. 4. Vol. ii, p. 35, 
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Chuvunii affirms, ‘‘Sound alone is God.”g Joiminee says the 
same. “ God is simple sound ; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God/’^ Ashwulayunii delares, ** God is not 
a being separate from his name.**“ Damascius, in his book of 
Principles, says, “ According to certain Egyptian writings, there 
is one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated ; which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme deity which is incom- 
prehensible.”^ “ I am all that hath been, is, and shall be j and 
my veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered/’^ 

Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects are charged 
with undermining the proofs of a separate and intelligent first 
cause— the Sankhyii, the Voi^heshiku, and the Meemangsa ; 
and though the founders, in some instances, write as though 
they meant to defend the orthodox opinions, it is quite clear, 
that while they admitted an isolated deity, they asserted that 
the world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of 
an energy in some way confined exclusively to matter. In vol. ii, 
page 192, the reader will find not less than nine atheistical pro- 
positions mentioned and combated, and in pages 252 and 259 
five similar propositions. Thus also Kopilii unblushingly de- 
nies to God the creation of the world : he says, “ The universe 
is the work of nature as possessed of the' three qualities ; nature 
is capable of the work of creation, for behold the spider pro- 
ducing the web from its own bowels ; see the fall of inanimate 
bodies, and the production of milk in the udder of the cow.”* “If 
when you say that matter is inactive, you mean that it is desti- 
tute of motion, you will contradict the vedu and smritees, for 
they declare that matter possesses motion [agitation] ; there- 
fore when we say, that matter is inert, our meaning must be 
confined to this idea, that it does not tend to any object, and is 
free from consciousness of its own existence/’® *’ Nature is the 

VoJ. ii, p. 47. ^ Vol. ii, p. 286. “ Vol. ii, p. 39. * Cudwortli. 

V iiiscripiioii upon the Egyptian feiiiple at Sais. ^ Vol. ii, p. 2. 

» Vol. ii, p. 136. 
d 3 
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root or the origin of the universe, since every thing proceeds 
from it, or is to be traced to it.’**^ “ There is in nature an un- 

created seed, from which all beings spring. Nature or 
chaos is the mother of the universe.”^^ Nature is the source 
of all, and of actions too.*’*' — The Egyptians, it would appear, 
held tlie idea that the Supreme Being was something perfectly 
distinct from the Creator ; Jamblicus says, “ According to the 
Egyptians, before all entities and principles there is one God, 
who is immovable, alw’ays remaining in the solitariness of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing else 
complicated with hun/’*^ Anaximander, Anaximenes, and 
Hippo acknowledged no other substance besides body, and re- 
solved all things into the motions, passions, and affections of 
it/’“ And this agrees with the opinions of some of the Hindoo 
atheists, that the body was to be identified with spirit.” Cud- 
worth describes fou/ forms of at]ieis>ni as [‘revailing among the 
Greeks; 1. The Democritic, which derives all things from 
dead and stupid matter, in the way «f atoms and figures; — 
2 . the Hylozoic or Stratonical, which attributes to all matter, as 
such, a certain living and energetic nature ; but deprived* of all 
animality, sense, and consciousness • — the Anaximandrian, 
which with the Dcmocritic fetches all things from dead and 
stupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generablc 
and corruptible ; 4. the Stoical atheism, wliich supposes one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe.”’* — The same writer remarks, that 
^ Hesiod and Homer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle 
for atheistic theogonists.” -- The greatest defect in the system 
of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appear- 
ances of nature, even those which respect animated and intel- 
ligent beings, upon the simple principles of matter and motion* 
without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence.” — 
Strato’s opinions were, “ that there is inherent in nature a prin- 
ciple of motion, or force, without intelligence, which is the 

^ Kopilii, vol, ii, p. 3. ^ Soonuiiitoo, vol. i?, p. 52. VaglirO-padu, 

rol. ii, p. 53. ^ Putunjlilcc, loJ. Ii, p. 219. *^Cudwuitli. * Cudworth, 

’* Cudwoilli. 
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only cause of the production and dissolution of bodies.” — 
What Heraclitus says, concerning fate, a§ an intelligent and 
rational principle in nature, the cause of motion, and con** 
sequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, 
not of a substance or being distinct from the primary fire, but 
of the intiinsic power of this first principle, the necessary 
energy by which all things are produced.” — The stoical system 
teaches, that the efficient cause is pure ether, or fire, which 
comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings 
are necessarily produced.” — Democritus either entirely re- 
jo jted the nature of deity, or allowed him no share in the crea- 
tion or government of the world.” — He admitted no other 
soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to 
man, a blind force, resulting from the combination of certain 
subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire.’* — Epicu- 
rus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision 
and combination of atoms.”' — One sect of Hindoo atheists 
actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or vacuum, 
thus contradicting Plato and Epicurus, whose axiom was, 
‘Trom nothing can nothing proceed.’ — Goutumii ve*’y pointedly 
combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature : If it 
be said, that nature is to be identified with things themselves, 
then you make the cause and the effect the same ; or if you 
mean that nature is something separate from things, then what 
have you obtianed ? for this which you call nature must be 
competent to the work of creation, &c. and, this is what wc 
call God.^’ 

Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hin- 
doo, Greek and Egyptian systems on this subject, let us next 
compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the 
Divine Nature. 

The Vedantees speak of God, unconnected with creation, as 
a being perfectly abstracted, dwelling in a state of profound 

* Enfield, 
d i 
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repose^ similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men- 
tal intercourse with the world, vol. ii, p. 185. In a passage 
already quoted, we find the Egyptians entertained a similar 
idea, that God always remains in the solitariness of his own 
unity, there being nothing intelligible in him/'’^ Epicurus 

considers the condition of the gods as wholly separate from 
the world, and enjoying no other felicity than that which 
arises from inactive tranquillity.*’^ 

Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philo- 
sophers was, that God was the soul of the world. He is the 
soul of all creatures.”"' Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed 
that God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that 
nothing at all consisted without God.”" Agreeing with this 
also are these lines of Virgil : 


“ Know first that heaveu and earth’s compacted frame, 

And fiowiiig waters, and thestairy flame. 

And botli the radiant lights — one common soul 
Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole.” — Cudworth. 

** Anaxagorus and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, 
prevaded all things:” Epictetus and Antoninus also asserted, 
that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns to 
the soul of the world.” 

Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all 
things, he remriued untouched by visible objects : Spirit has 
no intercourse with visible objects : the intercourse is that of 
intellect.”® ‘‘ Whether clothed or unclothed, since I resemble 
the purity of a mirror, of ether, and of simple knowledge, I 
[spirit] am the same. The errors of the understanding, seen 
in visible things, are no more in the discoverer or lord, than 
the faults of things made visible are in the sun.”^ “ Spirit is 

^ Cudworth. * Enfield. ViSdii-Vasu, vol. ii. p. 181. Cudworth, 

® Putiinjiilee, vol. ii. p, 221. Kupilu, vol. ii, p. 16t>. 
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distinct both from matter and from the works formed from 
matter, for spirit is immutable/* The vital spirit, through 
its vicinity to the world as sovereign, influences inanimate 
things as the loadstone the needle.’* “ When the universe falls 
upon spirit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible : 
spirit is said to be empty like space.**"* The idea which is evi- 
dently meant to be inculcated hqje is, that spirit is the mere 
manifester, and that it has nothing to do either with the crea- 
tion or the government of the world. Aristotle taught, that 

God observes nothing ; he cares for nothing beyond himself.** 
— .Cudworth says, Jamblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic for material and corporeal things, was mud or floating 
water; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, 
above the watery mud, which signifies the transcendant emi- 
iiency of the deity above matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world.*’ 

In direct contradiction to this was the doctrine, inculcated 
principally in the Vedantu school, that God was matter as well 
as life : Brumlui is the cause of all things, as well as the 
things themselves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay 
as well as the potter, it will follow, that he was indebted to 
some other for the clay.”*^ “ We have now made it manifest,” 
says Cudworth, that, according to the ancient Egyptian theo- 
logy, from which the Greek and European systems were de- 
rived, their was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which as it produced all things from itself, so does it contain 
and comprehend the whole, and is itself in a manner all 
things.’* Seneca says, What is God ? He is all that you see ; 
and all that you do not see ; and he alone is all things, he con- 
taining his own work, not only without, but also within.”* 

Kupilu, vol. ii,p. 129, 158, 160. V^du-Vabu, vol. ii, p. 183. 

» How closely does this agree with the fragment of Orpheus, “ God from all 
eternity contained witliin himself the unformed principles of the material 
world, which consisted of a compound creation, the active power directing 
the passive.’* 
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Chrysippus maintained the world itself to be God, and that 
God is the power of fate. 

Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the 
whole material uftiverse is as it were the clothing or body of 
the deity, while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
called the Viratii-pool'ooshu. For a particular description of 
this universal body and soul, see vol. ii, page 81. Cud worth says 

The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world as 
really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and 
members of their one supreme God, that great mundane 
animal, or who^ animated world, taken altogether as one 
thing.’* Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the 
wprld,”^ 

A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God 
was visible. One says, God is to be seen by the yogee.”u 

The visible form of God is light. God is m)t without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form.'*^ God 
is possessed of form.”"* Kupilu objects to this doctrine. 

When the vedii speaks of spirit as being visible, it merely 
means, that it is pereeived by the understanding only : for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; it can only 
make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason why 
another should make known God ; ho is made known, and 
makes himself known/' Vol. ii, page 130. 

By other sages the Great Spirit and the spirit in man are 
identified as one : I and all other living creatures, like the 
vacuum, are one.” ** The yogee worships atmu (self), viewing 
himself equally in all beings, and all equally in himself,’'* 

^ Enfield. “ POtunjulee, vol. ii, p. 10. ^ KOnadu, vol. ii, p. 11. 

y Bhrigoo, vol. ii, p, 2,3 ; KGsliyupu, vol. ii, p. .3.5 ; AshwiilayuJiu, p. ^0 ; 
Vish<^’ainitiu, p. 42 ; JOnittilugnee, p. 43 ; Poii’hvcnuscc, p. 44 j Pm- 
japOtee, p. 45 ; Nareejuiigliii, p. 46; Kaislinajincv, p. 40; Lokak&liu, p. 
51 ; Jatookuinu, p. 52 . * Kupilii, vol. i’, p. 164. 
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Brumhu and individuated spirit are one.*’ ‘‘ That which, 
pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or 
motion, is called individuated spirit ; and that which, pervading 
the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Briimhu.”* 
There is no difference between the incarcerated and the per- 
fectly abstracted spirit ; the body is mere illusion.”** , “ There is 
no difference between spirit and the soul.’*^ ** If a person well 
understands spirit, (he knows himself to be) that spirit.”^^ This 
is the voice of the vedii and the smritees, Spirit know thy- 
sclf.”« These philosophers maintained also that spirit does 
not receive the consequences of actions ; Kupilu says, spirit 
receives pleasure and pain as a wall the shadgw, but that which 
enjoys or suffers is the understanding.” 

Respecting the unity of God, Kripilh thus speaks, ‘‘ The 
v^du and snirltees teach us, that spirit is one when we ap- 
ply to ic discriminating wisdom, and many when united to 
matter.”*’ The Hindoo sages bad evidently no idea of a trinity 
in the one God ; and it is unreasonable to expect that so deep 
a mystery, peculiar to divine revelation, should be discovered 
by them ; the only semblance of this doctrine is found in the 
three created Gods, Brumlia, Vishiioo and Shivii, and to these 
three gods are assigned the affairs of the whole universe, as 
cofnprized in the work of creation, preservation, and destruc- 
tion. These form the Supreme Government, and all the other 
gods arc the subordinate officers of government, judges, magis- 
trates, constables, &c. 

The opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus 
summed up ; — Kupilu admits a deity, but declares that he is 
wholly separate from all terrene affairs ; and is in fact the 
unknown God that the soul in a state of liberation is God ; 
that nature is the source of every thing.— ‘•Putiinjulee main- 
tains exactly the same opinions. -fJoimihee acknowledges a 

a Vedu- Vasu, vo!. ii, p. 180. ** V6Ua-Va8l5,,^^U H, p, 192* vol. 

ii, p. 4. ^ KQpilu, vol. ii. p. 122. * Kupilu, volj ib p* 125," Wdl. ii, p. 147. 
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God distinct from the soul ; chat this God is subject to actions, 
and that, while in this state of subjection, he communicates a 
power to actions to produce and govern all things. — Vedu- 
Vasu speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, 
according to the Egytian idea, “ remaining in the solitude of 
his own unity and at other periods 'as uniting to himself 
matter, in which union he is considered as the animal soul. 
The energy necessary to the work of creation he considers as 
distinct from Briimhu,^ but dependent upon him. — Goutumii 
and Kunadu speak of God as distinct from the soul ; as an 
• almighty Being ; creating the universe by his command, using 
atoms. They cooiider the soul as separated from the Great 
Spirit, and as absorbed in it at the period of liberation, — The 
Satwiitus and the Pouranics speak of God as essentially 
clothed with body; the former tauglit, that God. in the 
energy of joy, gave birth to the world proceeding from him- 
self: that human souls are separate from the divinity.— The 
Pouranics believe that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth) 
is God 3 and that he, taking the form of Brumha, as possessing 
the quality leading to activity, ci’eated the world ; that he pre- 
serves it in his own proper character ; and that, assuming the 
form of Shivii, he, possessing the quality of darkness, will 
destroy all things. — The Joinus deny the existence of such a 
being as God ; contend that nature is the source of all things, 
and that merit and demerit govern the world. — Many Bouddhus 
appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the dis- 
tinct existen jo of human souls, and a future state. 

When speaking of God in^^his abstract state, some of the 
Hindoo sages could express sublime conceptions though mixed 
with error : Thus Kiipilu, I [spirit] am all-pervading, pacific, 
the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
ether, undecayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, 

8 Plato's idea was, that there were two eternal and independent causes of 
all things, God and matter. 
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untroubled, unchangeable.”** God is a spirit without passions, 
separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness > 
everlasting, incomprehensible, and unchangeable. After de- 
scribing all existences, he is that which is none of these.**i 

Spirit is lovely, and is identified with love.”,^ Goutiimu s 
ideas of the divine nature appear to come nearer to divine 
revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo phisosophers ; 

God is placable, glorious, the creator, the preserver, and the 
regenerator of nil things.” And yet almost with the same 
breath he speaks in a most confused manner : God is capable 
of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions : 
he^osesses wisdom, desire, and thought.”i ’^Kupilu, on the 
other hand, strips God of all attributes : Spirit has np qua- 
lities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, 
spirit perceives nothing.”"^ 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Chris- 
tian idea of Providence : Kupilii says, When we speak of 
spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives 
the operations of the understanding, as a mirror receives the 
shadow.’’ Spirit, as the sustainer of the embryo [atomic] 
world, may be called its supporter.”” Putilnjulee says, in the 
same strain, Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the 
manifester, through intellect.” Spirt has no intercourse with 
material objects, vol. ii, page 221. It istrpe, indeed, that Vedu- 
Vasu speaks of Briimhu as the charioteer, but in this character 
he himself is subject in his dispensations to the merit or de- 
merit of the governed, Kupilu plainly maintains, that God 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him.”^ Epicurus 
says, It is not consistent with our natural notions of the gods^ 
as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber 
themselves with the management of the world, or are subject 
to the cares and passions which must necessarily attend so 
great a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 

h Kupilii ,vol. ii, p. 164. > V^dii-Vasu, vol. ii, p. 13. KiipilO, vol. ii, p. 156. 

‘ Vol. ii, p. 7. m Vol. ii p. 154. « Vol. ii, p. 145, 148. « Vol. ii, p. 2. 
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have no intercourse with mankind, nor any concern with the 
affairs of the world.” 

On the subject of Creation^ the Hindoo philosophers were 
as much at variance as on that of th*e divine nature : 

We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter 
itself was considered as capable of the work of creation : — 
Kiipilu, Saomuntoo, Vagru-Padu, and Putunjulee all main- 
tain this doctrine. Knnadu appears to maintain the same 
opinion, when he says, ‘‘ in creation two atoms begin to be 
agitated, till at’^^ength they become separated from their for- 
mer union, and then unite, by which a new substance is formed, 
which possesses the qualities of the things from which it arose."*^ 
The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power 
essential to matter, and that no separate cause was required or 
employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, that there is in 
matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 

Vedu-Vasu, Vushisht’hu, and Vrihuspiltee believed, that 
God united to himself matter, and thus formed the world. 

In this union, says Vushisht’hu, the quality of darkness pre- 
vailed and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures.”*^ 
These philosophers speak of the power or force which causes 
the procession and continued progress of things, as residing in 
this allusion. They thus argue : the yogee, abstracted from 
all sublunary objects, perceives no necessity for a thousand 
things called for in a secular state ; but he is happy in himself, 
and seeks no human intercourse ; but should this yogee fall 
from this elevation, and became ensnared by worldly attach- 
ment, his mind will then become concentrated on these objects 
of his affections, and he will feel immediate subjection to a 
thousand wants. This mode of reasoning they apply to God, 
and thus account for creation : God becomes united to illusion 


PVol. ii, p. 278. nvol.ii, p. 21. 
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and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. 
Thus V^du-Vasu, The mass of illusion forms the incon- 
ceivable and unspeakable energy ofGod, which is the cause of 
all things. In creation, God united to himself shiilctee, or 
energy in which reside the three qualities.*'^ Cicero tells us, 
that the vis or force which w'as in all those things called God, 
or deified, was really no other than something of God in every 
thing that is good.”® In conformity with these ideas, God is 
spoken of by the Hindoo sages as the active power, and mat- 
ter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms 
male (poorooshii) and female (priikritee) are frequently found 
in their writings : God, when the active and fllgsive powers 
are united, possesses forni.’'^ ‘^The supreme cause exists in two 
parts, like the seed of the cicer arectinum, which represent the 
active and passive powers of nature.’’^ In creation the active 
power directed the passive.'”^ According to some writers, the 
monad [of Pythagoras] denotes the active principle in 
nature, or God •, the duad, the passive principle or matter.^V 
Empedocles says, The first principles of nature are of two 
kinds, active and passive; the active is unity or God, the 
passive matter.” Plato seems to express a similar opinion, 
when he attributes all the evils of the present state to matter ; 
thatis, union to matter. The terms Shuhtee, energy, uvidya, crude 
matter, and prukritee, illusion, all expressive of the properties 
of matter, are used to signify that from which materia) things 
arose; and hence says Vedii-Vasu, ** Illusion is the producing 
cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of 
the five senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air in the 
body, of crude matter, and of all other material things.’^* Plere 
we have the doctrine that matter, &c. were created ; and V6du- 
Vasii adds, The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first thing created was vacuum. In 

Voh ii, p. 184 and 14. • Cydworth. ‘ vol. ii, p, 33. 

“ Vishnoo, vol. ii, p. 8G. ^ UgUstyU, vol. ii, p. .53, y Enfield. 

• Vol. ii, p. 185. * Vol. 1 , p.4 : Anaximenes taught, tliat the subtle 

ether was the first material principle in iiatine. 
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direct opposition to this la^t sentence, Kupilu says, There 
are some remarks in the vedii and smritees which lead to a con- 
clusion, that the intellectual part [of the universe] was first 
created/’** God,” says Plato, produced mind prior in time as 
well as excellence to the body/’— Goutumu, not acknowledging 
the opinions either of Kupilu or of Vedu-Vasii, says, God, 
being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions existing eter- 
nally within himself, manifested himself in a body of light 
[Vedu-Vasu contends for his uniting to himself darkness or 
matter], from whence the primary atoms issued /’^^ Kupilu, on 
the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the 
twepty-four pUnciples of things as an assisting cause.”^ Enfield 
says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, and all 
the celebrated Grecian philosophers, held, that principles were 
the first of all things, 

Goutumii taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattern, 
from which all things were created: '' The CiCator next, using 
the primary atoms, gave existence to the first form or pattern 
of things, from which, in union with merit and demerit, crea- 
tion arose/’® Kupilu also says, from the elements water, fire, 
air, and space, and the primary atoms, combined, a pattern 
or archetype is formed, from which the visible universe 
springs. God,” says Plato, that he might form a perfect 
world, followed that eternal pattern,” &c. 

Several philosophers taught, that the world was eternal. 
Hence says Kupilu, This universe is the eternal tree Brum- 
hii, which sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter].”? — 
Chyviinu says, The world has no creator.”^ Epicurus says, 
'/ The universe always existed, and will always remain.” ‘^Aris- 
totle acknowledged no cosmogonia, no temporary production 
of the world, but concluded it to have been from eternity.”‘ 
He supposed it absurd, to think, that God who is an im- 

^ Vol. ii, p. 138. Vol, ii, p. 8. d Vol. ii, p* 143. * Vo), ii, p. ih 

* Vol. ii, p. 3. g Vol. ii, p. 144* li Vol. ii, p. 47. * Enfield. 
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movable nature^ and whose essence is act or energy, should 
have rested or slept from eternity, doing nothing at all ; and 
then, after infinite ages, should have degun to move the mat- 
ter, or make the world.*^ Pimchujunu, a Hindoo sage, en- 
tertained more correct ideas, and says, To make any thing 
besides God eternal, is to make more than one God.”* 

There were others who taught that matter, atoms, and the 
primary elements, were eternal : Vrihiisputee says, “ From 
ten elements every thing arose, one of which, uvidyii [matter] 
was uncreated.’,"* Goutiimii maintains that, atpms are eter- 
nal.'^n He is followed by Poit’heenusee, the universe is com- 
posed of uncreated atoms, incapable of extension,’’*^ Kunadii 
says, Atoms arc uncreated, and are of four kinds, from 
which arose earth, water, light and air.’V The idea of the 
Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and the primary 
elements partake of the three qualities in equal proportions ; 
but matter, or the passive principle, in the stoical system, is 
destitute of all qualities. Matter,” according Vo Plato, is an 
eternal and infinite principle.’’’ Democritus says, Whatever 
exists must owe its being to necessary and self-existent prin- 
ciples : the principles of all things are two, atoms and va- 
cuum.”*^ Epicurus says, These first principles, or simple 
atoms, are divisible by no force, and therefore must be immu- 
tab]e.”g— -As though self-contradiction and variety of opinion 
were to have no bounds, two of these philosophers appear to 
affirm, that atoms are not eternal ; Goutiimu says, ** From God 
as a body of light the primary atoms issued and V6dii-Vasu 
delivers a similar opinion : The primary elements, at creation, 
were produced in an atomic form.”" — 


^ Cudworth. ' Vol, ii, p. 52. Vol. ii, p. 24. " Vol. ii, p, 7. 

« Vol. ii, p. 41. P Vol. ii, p. 278. <1 Enfield. " Enfield. 

• Enfield, t Vol. ii, p. 8. ** Those philosophers,” says Enfield, “ who hold 
the system of emanation, conceived God to have been eternally the source 
of matter.” " Vol. ii, p. 14. • 
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Yet there were some philosophers, whose conceptions of God 
as the creator were more correct: Putunjulee says, The uni- 
verse arose from the will or the command of God, who infused 
into the system a power of perpetual progression j”* and Jatoo- 
kiirnu, another sage, delivers a similar opinion : ‘‘ Creation 
arose out of the will of God, who created a power to produce 
and direct the universe/’^ Yet here the Christian reader will 
perceive an essential error in the idea that the power to create 
was something derived from the deity. None of the ancient 
heathen could divest themselves of the idea, that the creation 
and government of the universe would be too troublesome to 
the Divine Being j an idea which contains the grossest reflec- 
tion on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of God. 

Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative to 
the origin of things. Respecting the voorld itself, both as the 
product of divine wisdom, and as a stage of action, their opi- 
nions were equally incorrect : — Vaghrukurnu says, The 
world is false, though God is united to it.’"^ Kupilu delivers a 
similar idea : “ That part of the world which is permanent is 
intellect : all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial.** 
Again, This error-formed world is like a bubble on the 
water ; we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. 
It is as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the 
meadow for a pool of water. Visible things were regarded by 
Plato as fleeting shades. Yet Kupilu speaks more rationally 
when he sa3^^, The world resembles a lodging-house ; there 
is no union between it and the occupier i”'* and JKiinadu thus 
corrects the folly of these ascetics : ** Visible objects are not 
to be despised, seeing the most important future effects arise 
out of them.’*‘= 

As far as these philosophers were yogees, or advocates for 
the system of abstraction, they necessarily felt but little reve- 
rence for the gods, since they considered absorption, to which 

* Vol. ii, p. 10. y Vol. ii, p. 52. * Vol. ii, p. 54.. * Vol. ii, p. 149. 

Vol. ii, p. 167. ‘ Vol. ii, p. 282. 
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the gods themselves had not attained, as a felicity far greater 
than all their heavens could supply : hence, says KiipilU, 

“ Even the residence of Brunnha is hell, for it is full of the im- 
purity of death : among the inhabitants of that^ place, those 
who are more glorious than yourself are miserable, in conse- 
quence of their subjection to the three gooniis ; and being 
constantly terrified with the fear of transmigration, even they 
seek liberation.” 

The Hindoo philosophers never directed thei;r disciples to 
worship Briimhu, the one God, except by the forms denomi- 
nated yogii, and in which we find little that can be called wor- 
ship : their object was not to enlarge the understanding and 
elevate the passions, but rather to destroy both in their attempts 
to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cudworth 
says, Some contend that the Supfeme God was not at all 
worshipped by the pagans,'' is substantially true respecting the 
Hindoos* 

When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they 
speak of Brumha just as Hesiod and others speak of Jupiter, 
that he is “ the father of the gods, and that to him the creation 
of all things is to be attributed. They also give Brumha two 
associates, Vishnoo and Shivu, and in the hands of this trium- 
virate place the work of creation, preservation, and destruction, 
thus holding up a most surprising and unaccountable union 
' between the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans ; “ Maximus 
Tyrius observes,” says Cudworth, that Homer shares the 
government of the world among the triumvirate of gods, Ju 
piter, Neptupe, and Plutp. The Roman and Samothracian 
trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capitpl, were Ju- 
piter, Minerva, and Juno." 

It is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the 
gods were created. All the sages, though some of them made 

Cudworth. 
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matter, and even the world eternal, agree with Vrihusputee, 
who certainly meant to include the gods, ** God is from ever- 
lasting : every thing else has a derived existence.”* All 
beings,” says Hareetu, “ from Briimha to the smallest insect, 
constantly reap what they have sown in former births.”^ Cud- 
worth says, the heathen poets, though seeming sticklers for 
polytheism, except one only unmade deity, asserted all the 
other to be generated, or created gods.” 

It might be asked, if Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivii preside 
over human affairs, what work is there assigned to the other 
gods ? Most of the gods, who are not the varied forms of 
these three, preside over some particular part of creation or of 
terrene affairs : thus, Kartikeyu is the god of war, Liikshmee 
is the goddess of prosperity, &c. “ Cicero did not suppose,” 

says Cudworth, the supreme God to do all things immediately 
and by himself, but he assigned some certain parts and pro- 
vinces to other inferior gods.” Amongst the pagans,” adds 
the same writer, there was nothing without a god : one pre- 
sided over the rocking of the cradle, another over the sweeping 
of the house, another over the ears of corn, another over the 
husk, and another over the knots of straw and grass.” 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo pliilo- 
phers as iS attributed to Scacvola and Varro, who, says Cud- 
worth, agreed, that the civil theology then established by the 
Roman laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the 
true ; that there was another called the theology of wise men 
and of truth.” Still we must remind the reader, that it was not 
the grossness or absurdity of image worship that offended the 
Hindoo sages; they aspired to a state of abstraction from 
earthly things, which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and 
which they proudly expected would elevate them to a perfect 
union with the deity, leaving the gods and their worshippers in 
a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through 
every reptile form. 

• Vol. ii, p.24. fVol.ii, p.36. 
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Respecting the state of man in this tvorld the Hindoo pliiloso- 
phers appear to have taught, that all men are born mkler the 
influence of the merit or demerit of actions performed in some 
prior state and that the preponderance of merit or demerit 
in these actions regulates the quantity of each of the three 
qualities (goonus) in each individual, viz. of the quality leading 
to truth and consequent emancipation, of that to activity, and 
ot that to darkness, respectively termed the siitwu, riijii, and 
turnii goonus ; which qualities have an overwhelming influence 
on the actions and effects of the present birth. Kupilii thus 
describes these qualities : The quality leading to truth, pro- 
duces happiness ; that giving rise to activity, inclines the per- 
son to seek his happiness among the objects of sense ; and tliat 
leading to darkness produces insensibility. The first quality 
leads to liberation ; the second to temporary happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and the last to misery.”'* 

According to this system, therefore, men are not born as 
candidates for a celestial prize, or as probationers, having life 
and death set before them, every thing depending on their cha- 
racters and conduct in the present state 3 but they are placed 
under the effects of actions which are said to have had no be- 
ginning, and which regulate the qualities or complexion of 
the character so entirely, as to remind us of what is said of the 
doctrine of fate according to Zeno and Chrysippus, that “ it 
implies an eternal and immutable series of causes and effects, 
to which the deity himself is subject.” On this point, take the 
following authorities : Men are born subject to time, place, 
merit and demerit.”* “ God formed creatures according to the 
eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil con- 
duct.”*^ God created every thing in an inseparable connec- 

» Poit'heeijusee says, “ Merit and demerit, as well as the universe, arc 
eternal,'* vol. ii, p. 44. Chyviinu says, “ ITie fates of men aiise out of 
works having no beginning, p. 47. ^ Vol. ii, p. 4. * GoutdinO, 

to), ii, p. 9. ^ Bhrigoo, vol. ii, p. 24. 
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tion with the merit and demerit of actions;**^ God himself is 
subject in his government to the merit and demerit of works.”" 

Some say, that the very body, the senses, and the faculties 
also, are the fruits of actions.”" Works of merit or demerit 
in one birth, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the next.*'*^ 

When the appointed periods of passing through the effects of 
meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation.”^ '' Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of 
evils are connected.”*^ Seneca says, ‘‘ Divine and human af- 
fairs are alike borne along in an irresistible current ^ cause de- 
pends upon causey effects arise in a long succession.” 

Respecting the human bod^, the opinions of three distin- 
guished philosophers may suffice : Ktinadu says, ‘‘ The body is 
composed of one element, earth j water, light, air, and va- 
cuum are only assistants,” vol. ii. p. 280. Kiipilii, respecting 
the origin of bodies, delivers this opinion : In the midst of that 
universe- surrounding egg/ which is ten times larger than the 
fourteen spheres, by the will of the self-existent was produced 
the st’h 6 olu-shureei’u,”‘ vol. ii. p. 14'2. Causing the rare or 
subtle parts of his own lingu-shureeru^ to fall as clothing upon 
the souls proceeding from himself^ God created all animals,” 
vol. ii. p. 142. Vuhisht’hii says, “ From the quality leading to 
truth in space, arose the power of hearing ; from the same in 
air, arose feeling ; in fire, the sight ; in water, taste ^ in mat- 
ter, smell. From the quality leading to activity united to 
space, arose speech ^ from the same in air, arose the power of 
the hands 3 in light, that of the feet ; in water, that of produc- 
tion; and in earth, that of expulsion ; and from this quality in 
the whole of the five elements, arose the power of the five 

' Dtiksba, Vol. ii, p, "* Ushira, vol.ii, p. 45. " GoutumO, vol. ii, 

p. 242. ® D^vulii, vol. ii, p. 29. p Dukshii, vol. ii, p. 28. ' Gou- 

turaii, vol. ii, p, 265. An orphic fragment is preserved by Athenago- 
ras, in which the formation of the world is represented under the emblem 
of an egg. » From stMiiiulti, gross, and shuiooh, body. * From lingO, 
atomic. 
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breaths, or air received into or emitted from the body. The 
five senses, the five organs of action, the five breaths, with the 
mind and the understanding, from the embryo body ; a parti- 
cular combination of these forms the body in its perfect state. 
Plato says, When that principle which we call quality is 
moved, and acts upon matter, it undergoes an entire change, 
and those forms are produced from which arises the diversified 
and coherent system of the universe.’^ 

The soul was considered by some of these philosophers as 
God. The vedantees were of opinion, that there existed no 
distinction between spirit and the soul, while Kupilii and Pii- 
tunjiilee maintained, that besides the soul there was no such 
thing as spirit, preserving a distinction at the same time between 
the soul as liberated from birth, and as confined in a bodily 
state. Those who made a distinction between the soul and 
spirit, contended that spirit as connected with the body was 
there in an urmixed and intangible state, as simple light or 
energy, and not as in any respect polluted by evil actions, the 
painful consequences of which, in a sense of misery, they con- 
tended were confined to the soul. By the term soul, others 
understood a being or power, separate from spirit, the subject 
or worshipper of spirit. The soul, thus dependent on spirit 
for all its power, under spirit, is said to regulate all the mo- 
tions of the body. To the soul is also ascribed all the merit and 
demerit of actions. The seat of spirit is said to be the brain; 
and of the soul, the heart. Strato taught, “ that the seat of the 
soul was in the middle of the brain,” The soul is also said to 
be subject, in its powers and actions, to the bodily state in 
which it is placed. Kupilu says, some maintain the doctrine 
of the individuality of souls ; but this is false, for all souls have 
the same vitality.”* 

These philosophers further taught, that munii, the mind, and 
booddhee, the understanding, were assistants to the soul, and 
“ Vol. ii, p. 21. ^ Vol. ii, p. 154. 
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not faculties of the spirit. They considered all living creatures 
as possessed of souls ; the soul of a beast being the same as 
that in rational creatures, that in beasts being only more con- 
fined than that in man. “ All life is Brumhii,’* says V^du-Vasii. 
Archelaus of Miletus taught, that animals have souls which 
differ in their powers according to the structure of the bodies 
in which they reside. The Hindoo sages distinguished, how- 
ever, between the soul and animal life, the latter of which they 
spoke of as being mere vital breath. The following opinions 
on the intellectual part of man are found in the Hindoo 
writings : Mind cannot be the source of life and motion, for 
if this had been the case, when this power had been pursuing 
something else, the body would have become inanimate.”^ 

‘‘ The understanding, though not the cause of light, in conse- 
quence of its nearness to spirit, possesses a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of nature.''*' The understanding 
receWea l\\e forms of iWmgs, are rebooted v3i\ion %\nr\l. 

It is througla the operations of the understanding that things are 
perceived,”* The understanding is without beginning, for as 
a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding 
contains the habits produced by fate.”^ Empedocles main- 
tained, “ that not only man but brute animals arc allied to the 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites 
all animated beings to itself and to one another. It is there- 
fore unlawful to kill or eat animals which are allied to us in 
their principle of life,” 

Having thus brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo 
sages point out three modes of religion^ the lowest of which re- 
lates to the popular ceremonies, and the fruit of which will be 
a religious mind, and a portion of merit and happiness. If 
these religious works are splendid, a residence with the gods is 
promised. The next mode is that of devotion, the blessings 

y Goutiimu, vol. ii, p. 230. * Puiiinjulee, vol. ii, p, 223. * Kupilii, 

vol. ii, p. 151. Kiipilu, vol. li, p. 145. 
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promised to which are comprized in a dwelling near God in a 
future state. But that which these sages most exalted was the 
pursuit of divine wisdom, either in connection with ceremonies 
or without them, by discrimination, subjection of the passions, 
and abstraction of mind. The fruit promised to this ab- 
straction is liberation or absorption. On these subjects we 
have the following opinions : Future happiness is to be ob- 
tained by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by touch- 
ing it, by meditation on its form, worshipping its feet, or in its 
presence, bowing to it, serving it from affection, Those 

ceremonies by which the knowledge of the divine nature is ob- 
tained, and by which all evil is for ever removed, we call 
religion.’*^ — “ Perform the appointed ceremonies for subduing 
the passions ; listen to discourses on the divine nature, 
fix the mind unwaveringly on God, pUrify the body by incan- 
tations and other ceremonies, and persuade thyself that thou 
and the devty are one."® “The inferior fruvt foWowing works 
is happiness with the Gods.*’ Ashwulayhnu and Vedu- Vasu, 
however, protest against the performance of works for the 
sake of reward : the former says, “ It is improper to bcek for a 
recompence for works and the latter says, “ Works are not to 
be considered as a bargain.’* Other philosophers, and among 
them Shhnkuracharyu, are opposed to all works : the latter 
says, Works are wholly excluded, and knowledge alone, 
realizing every thing as Brumhii, procures liberation.***^— In di- 
rect opposition to this, Gurgii says, “ The man who is animated 
by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he embraces, will ob- 
tain final emancipation."** Narudh suggests another way to 
beatitude : “ Reliance on a religious guide, singing the praises 
of God, and abstraction, lead to future blessedness,”* AH these 
philosophers agreed with Shfftatupu, That the candidate foe 
future bliss must renounce the indulgence of the passions."*' 

Although many things are found in the philosophical writings 

* Juiniidugnee, vol. li, |).43. ^ Kiiuaflu,vol il, p. 270. ® Ugiistyfi, 

vol. ii, p. 33. ^ Vd<lu-Va.su, vol. ii, p. 177. 8 V^ol. ii, p. 170. ^ Vo), 

li, p. 41. ‘ Vol. ii, p. 16. ^ Vol. ii,p 28. 
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of the Hindoos favourable to the practice of religious cere- 
monies and to devotion, yet the ancient system, it is evident, 
strongly recommended abstraction, and the practice of those 
austerities which were intended to annihilate the passions. In 
this work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considered as 
the most effective agent, united to bodily austerities. On this 
subject Kupilii thus speaks : '' We call that discriminating 

wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according to 
their different natures ; the immateriality of the one from the 
materiality of the other, the good of the one from the evil of 
the other, the value of the one from the worthlessness of the 
other.*’ “ Nothing destroys false ideas so much as discrimina- 
tion.*’ Every one through visible objects knows something of 
God, but abstract ideas of God none possess, except as dis- 
crimination is acquired.” Discrimination, seeing it prevents 
false ideas, is the cause of liberation.”’ The reader will per- 
ceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogu, 
which is thus described : The restraining of the mind, and 

confining it to internal motions, is called yogii.” Of the 
eight parts of yogii, the first five serve the purpose of sub- 
duing the passions ‘‘ When the yogee renounces all assist- 
ance from the understanding, and remains without the exer- 
cise of thought, he is identified with Brumhii, and remains as 
the pure glass when the shadow has left it.**'* “ The exalted 

powers possessed by the yogee are thus mentioned by Putun- 
julee *. The yogee will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 
conversation of celestial choirs.*^ He will have the perception 
of their touch in their passage through the air.” The yogee 
is able to trace the progress of intellect through the senses, 
and the path of the animal spirit through the nerves. He is 
able to enter a dead or a living body by the path of the senses, 
and in this body to act as though it were his own.**’* The happy 
state of stoicism to which he is raised is thus described by 

* Kupilii, vol. ii, p. 124, 126, and 152. Piitiinjiilee, vol. ii, p. 209^ 

n V^dii-Vaau, vol. ii,p. 196. ^ Pythagoras is said to have been per- 

mitted to hear the celestial music of the sphere. P Vol. ii, p. 215. 
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Kfipilu : To a yogee^ in whose mind all things are identified 
as spirit, what is infatuation ? what is grief? He sees all things 
as one : he is destitute of affections 5 he neither rejoices in 
good, nor is offended with evil.’*** ** A wise man sees so many 
false things in those which are called true, so many disgusting 
things in those which are called pleasant, and so much misery 
in what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust.*' 

He who in the body has obtained liberation, is of no cast, of 
no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, adheres to no shastriis, 
to no formulas, to no works of merit ; he is beyond the reach of 
speech ; he remains at a distance from all secular concerns ; 
hejias renounced the love and the knowledge of sensible ob- 
jects ; he is glorious as the autumnal sky ; he flatters none, he 
honours none; he is not worshipped, he worships none ; whether 
he practices and follows the customs [of his country] or not, 
this is his character.^’*^ Still Piitunjiilee admits the possibility 
of this abstraction being broken : If the gods succeed in ex- 
citing desire in the mind of the yogee, be will be thrown back 
to all the evils of future transmigrations.”^ 

On the subject of deaths these philosophers entertained no 
idea either just or solemn. Shoonu-Sh^phii says, Material 
things undergo no real change ; birth and death are only ap- 
pearances.”^ Gouthmu says, ** Some afiirm, that death is to 
be identified with the completion of those enjoyments or suffer- 
ings which result from accountability for the actions performed 
in preceding births. Others call the dissolution of the union 
between the soul and the body, death ; and others contend 
that death is merely the dissolution of the body/’u Kiinadu 
expresses similar ideas in these words : Religion and irre- 
iigion, at birth, taking the form of the understanding, the 

9 Zeno imagined bis wise man void of all passions and emotions, and capa- 
' ble of being happy in the midst of torture. Plato says, ** Theoretical philo- 
sophy produces a contemplative life, in which the mind, occupied on medita- 
tions purely intellecluai, acquires a resemblance to the divinity.” ^ Kh- 
pila, vol. ii. p. 169, 170. • Vol. ii, p. 217. ‘ Vol.ii, p. 48. « Vol, ii, p. 241’ 
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body^ apd the seases^ becooie united to thenij and the disso> 
ktion of this union is death:*'* 

On trcin$*nigration these philosophers thus speak : Theim- 
press of actions [the mark of merit or demerit left on the 
niiiptd by actions] is to be attributed to illusion. Actions per- 
formed under the influence of illusion are followed^ by eight 
millions of births.*' He who at death loses the human form, 
loses the impressions received in the human state ; but when 
be is born again as a man, all the impressions of humanity 
ore revived.**'^ — “ It is the thirst-producing seed of desire that 
gives birth to creatures. ’^ “ Passion is the chief cause of re- 
production.’* The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance^ 
selfishness, passion, hatred, and fear, which spring from the 
actions of former births, at the moment of a person's birth, 
become assistants to actions : the existence of pride, passion, 
or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with earthly at- 
tachment. Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear, 
become that upon which the mind is stedfastly fixed.” The 
Pythagoreans taught, that after the rational mind is freed 
from the chains of the body, it assumes an ethereal vehicle, 
and passes into the regions of the dead, where it remains till 
it is sent back to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other 
body, brutal or human. These ideas were the foundation of 
their abstinence from animal food, and of tlie exclusion of 
animal sacrifices from their religious ceremonies." ‘‘ Tlie ra- 
tional soul,” adds Pythagoras, is a demon sprung from the di- 
vine soul of the world, and sent down into the body as a 
punishment for hs crimes in a former state*'* 

Liberation^ or absorption, was thus treated of by the Hin- 
doo sages : Emancipation consists in the extinction of all 

sorrow.”** Future happiness consists in being absorbed in that 

* Vol.ii, p. 282. ^ P»nunjulee, vol. ii, p. 207, 219. V"ol. ii, 

p. 122, U^3. • Souls,’* says Plalo, ** aie seut rfowu into the huoisn 

body as imo a sepulchre or prisou.'* ^ Gouluuiti, vol. ii, p. 9. 
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God ^ho is a seaof joy.”^ — Exemption from future birth can 
be obtained only by a person’s freeing himself from all attach- 
ment to sensible objects.** " Discriminating wisdom produces 
emancipation.** The Vedantu teaches, that discriminating 
wisdom produces absorption into Brumhii j the Sankhyii says, 
absorption into life.**** ** Emancipation is to be obtained by 

perfect abstraction of mind.**« — Liberation is to be obtained 
only by divine wisdom, which, however, cannot exist in the 
mind without wholly extinguishing all consciousness of out- 
ward things by meditation on the one Brumhu. In this man- 
ner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily state.”*^ — 

By ascending through the states of a student, a secular, and 
a hermit, a person will obtain absorption.’** The practice of 
Ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary to pro- 
cure liberation.”*' “ Absorption will immediately succeed 
the removal of mistake respecting matter, or the value of 
material things.’*! Pythagoras thought, that the soul after 
successive purgations would return to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded. — Chrysippus and Cleanthes taught, 
that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and in 
him lose their separate existence. Jiimudijgnee, a Hindoo 
sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction of all iden- 
tity of existence in a future state ; “ The idea of losing a dis- 
tinct existence by absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is 
abhorrent : it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but no one 
wishes to be the sweetmeat itself.**^ 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the du- 
solution of the universe, or in what the Greeks called the perio- 
dical revolution of nature, or the Platonic or great year. 
Kiipilu and others clearly taught that the world would be dis- 

« Viishahist’hd, vol. ii. p. 22. ** Kupilii, vol. ii,*p. 126. It is only,** 

says Plato, by disengaging itself from all animal passions that the soul of 
man can be prepared to return to its original habitation.'* e Putunjiilee, 
vol. ii, p. 10. I V^dO-Vasu, vol. ii, p. 14. 8 Joiminee, vol.ii, p. 16. 

*' Bbrigoo, vol, ii. p. 23. ‘ ViihOspiitee, vol. ii, p, 25. •‘Vol. ii, p. 43. 
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solved : Kupilii says, That in which the world will be ab- 
sorbed is called by some crude matter, by others illusion, and 
by others atoms.”*— Zeno says, At this period, all material 
forms are lost in one chaotic mass ; all animated nature is re- 
united to the deity, and nature again exists in its original form 
as one whole, consisting of God and matter. From this chao- 
tic state, however, it again emerges, by the energy of the 
Efficient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of 
regulated nature, are renewed, to be dissolved and renewed 
in endless succession.” The Egyptians “ conceived that the 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all 
tilings are restored to their original form, to pass again through 
a similar succession of changes.”— Joiminee, on the other 
hand, maintains, that The doctrine of the total dissolution 
of the universe is not just-*”" The world had no beginning 
and will have no end as long as there are works, there must 
be birth, and a world like the present as a theatre on which 
they may be performed, and the effects passed through.**^^ Gou^ 
turaii, Diikshu, and others, taught that some parts of the uni- 
verse, or of the order of things, were eternal : among these 
they included space, time, the v6du, the animal soul, the 
primary atoms, &c. 

Having thus carried this summary through the most dis- 
tinguished parts of the Hindoo philosophy, the reader may be 
anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly 
contradicting e loh other, were persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines they taught : Goutiimu says, Evidence of the 
truth of things is to be obtained through the Sjenses, by in- 
ference, by comparison, and by siensible signs or words,”** 
Joiminee says, ** Truth is capable of the clearest demonstra- 
tion without the possibility of mistake,”'* while Katyayiinu 

* Vol.ii, p* 150. Vol, ii, p. 15. " Dicaearchus maintained tbat the 

human race always existed, — Plierecydes was of opinion that Jupiter, dura- 
tion, and chaos, were eternal, ® Vo), ii, p. 2^L P Vid. ii, p. 6. 

^ V’'ol. ii, p. 15. 
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maintains^ that nothing is certain but existence and non-ex* 
istence and Goutumu adds, God has placed in our nature 
a disposition to err/’* Arcesilaus taught that every thing 
is uncertain to the human understanding.’* Protagoras is said 
to'have taught,'*^ that contradictory arguments may be advanced 
upon every subject ; that all natural objects are perpetually 
varying; that the senses convey different reports to dif- 
ferent persons, and even to the same person at different times/* 
The Pyrrhonists maintained, that the inferences which philo- 
sophers have drawn from the reports of the senses are doubtful, 
and that any general comparison drawn from appearances 
may* be overturned by reasonings equally plausible with those 
by which it is supported. 

From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an 
agreement between the philosophical systems of all the ancients 
as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Greek and 
Hindoo sages, it might be supposed, lived in one age and 
country, imbibing the principles of each other by continual 
intercourse. 

There are many other remarkable coincidences not noticed 
in these remarks : for instance, the Pythagoreans taught, that 
after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aerial vehicle : this vehicle the Hindoos call a pre- 
tii shureeru ; — Pythagoras thought with the vedu, that dis- 
eases might be cured by incantations Epicurus was of opi- 
that the earth was in form a circular plain, and that a vast 
ocean surrounded the habitable world ; — the Hindoos surround 
the circular plane with seven seas ; — both the Greek and Hin- 
doo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular opi- 
nions and worship the subjects controverted amongst them 
were substantially the same their modes of discussion were 
the same ; — their dross and manners were very similar, of 
which Diogenes may afford an example : this sage, it is said, 
f VoI.ii,p. 37. » VoI.ii,p. 243, 
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wore a course cloak, carried a wallet and a staff, and made the 
porticos and other public places bis habitation ;<-in other 
wor^, he was a yogee. 

But after all these efforts of the greatest minds, Greek and 
Hindoo^ that were ever created, how deplorable, that on sub- 
jects so infinitely important to man, the results should have 
been so painfully uncertain ; and how irresistibly are we brought 
to the scripture doctrine, that human wisdom is utterly insuffi- 
cient, without the promised assistance from above, to lead us in- 
to the path of truth, especially as it respects the knowledge of 
the divine nature and will. 

The a\ithor here begs leave to conclude these remarks, by 
ofPenng cm abridged view of the mythology of the Hindoos. 

It is very difficult, perhaps, to speak decisively on the precise 
origin of any of the Ancient Systems of Idolatry ; but not so 
difficult to trace idolatry itself to certain natural causes, and to 
prove, that the heathen deities owe their origin to the common 
darkness and depravity of men ; who, rejecting the doctrine of 
the divide unity, and considering God as too great or too spiri- 
tual to be the object of human worship, chose such images as 
their darkness or their passions suggested. Hence idolatry has 
arisen out of circumstanced common to all heathen nations ; 
which fact, and another hereafter mentioned, will account for 
many coincidenc( in the mythology of nations the most remote, 
while differences in manners and customs, and in the degrees 
of civilization, may account for most of the diversities found in 
the images and worship of different idolatrous nations. 

It is not to be supposed that any of the images invented by 
the heathen were intended to be represodtations of the One 
God, according to the ideas given of this adorable Being in the 
sacred Scriptures ; they are images of beings formed by the 
fancies of men who, “ by wisdom knew not God.” It is probable, 
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indeed, that no nation ever made an Idol in honour of the one 
living and true God and that direct worship to Him was never 
offered, except by Jews and Christians. 

Nor does it appear, from the various systems of idolatry, 
that the heathen regarded the gods as intercessors with the 
Supreme Being. It is certain that no such idea exists among 
the Hindoos, who never worship the One God, either directly 
or through the intercessions of others. The gods are regarded 
as the only divine beings from whom evil is to be dreaded, or 
good , 0 be expected. 

Writers on heathen mythology have frequently supposed, 
that the extraordinary bodily organs of the gods were intended 
to represent the jKrJeclions of Deity, Such writers, in elu- 
cidating the Hindoo system, would have said, Indrii is re- 
presented as full of eyeSjt to exhibit the divine omniscience ; 
Briimha with four faces, to display the perfect wisdom of God; 
and Doorga with ten hands, to teach that the Deity is al- 
mighty.” It is a fact, however, that the Hindoos are never 
thus instructed by the forms of their idols. When the author 
once interrogated a learned brainlmn on this subject, he re- 
jected this Christian explanation of the forms of his idols, and 
referred him to the image of Ravunri, the cannibal, who is 
painted with a hundred arms and ten heads.** 

It has been common, too, to represent the idols as personifica- 
tions of the virtuesy and as teaching, by hieroglyphics, a theory 
of morals. As it respects the Hindoos, however, the fact is„ 
that they still have a system of morals to seek ; some of their 
idols are actually personifications of vice ; and the formularies 

' The Hindoo fable on this subject is so insufferably gross, that it cannot 
be j)rinted. 

" Thus Hriaieus, one of the monsters brought forth by the earth, is said 
to have had a hundied arms, with which he threw uj) to heaven the rocks 
from the sea shore against Jupiter. 
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used before the images, so far from conveying any moral sen- 
timent> have the greatest possible tendency to corrupt the mind 
with the love of riches and pleasure.’' 

To the author it seems equally improbable, that the original 
framers of idols designed to teach by them a system of natural 
science. The distance of time between the formation of different 
images, militates strongly against such an idea : men of science, 
also, have generally held idolatrous rites in contempt ; but be-- 
fore a man would sit down to frame an image, to teach the 
sciences, his mind must have been enthusiastically attached to 
idolatry. Nor does it appear probable, that the Hindoo poets 
were the first to excite to idol worship ; though we admit, that 
many ideas on this subject were borrowed from their extrava- 
gant descriptions, and ethereal visions. The introduction of 
new idols seems, in most instances, to have been the vvork of 
Icings, who sought the gratification of the populace, rather than 
their instruction j and the exhibition of popular sentiments, 
rather than the teaching of profound mysteries, or the prin- 
ciples of science. It appears from the Brumhil-voivurttu 
pooranu, that king Soorut’hii first set up the image of Doorga ; 
king Mungulu, that of Liikshmee ; Ushwu-putee, that of Sa- 
vitree, the wife of Briimha ; king Sooyugnu, that of Radha, 
the mistress of Krishna; Rumyu-rut’hii, king of Ooojjiinyinee, 
that of Kartikeyu ; king Shivii, that of Sooryu j and the sage 
Boudhayunii, that of Guneshu. 

The author hnagines, that the disclosure of real facts respect- 
ing the Mythology of the Hindoos, would greatly tend to elu- 
cidate the origin of that of all the Eastern Nations ; and 
he here offers to the consideration of his readers a conjecture 
or two, the fruit of his own inquiries. 


^ See Mr. Cidcbrooke’s traiislaiion of iiiany of these formularies, in his 
excellent Essays on the Keligious Ceremonies of the Hindoos, in the vth ant^ 
viith volumes of the Asiatic Researches, 
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.The philosophers of all these nations conceived, that the 
Great Spirit remains for ever unknown, that he neither comes 
within the thoughts nor the speech of men. In the Chandogyu- 
oopunishud of the Rig -vMu, we have a discourse on this sub- 
ject, in which Shwetu ketoo inquired of Boudhayunu respect- 
ing Briimhu : the sage answered him by an impressive silence : 
on being called upon for the reason of this silence, he answered, 

Bruynhu is undescribahle : he who says, ‘ I know Briimhu, ’ 
knows him not. He who says, ‘ I know him not,’ has ob- 
tained this knowledge.” The v6du declares, that he is that 
which has never been seen nor known.” In other words, he is 
the Atlienian unknown God.” 

The inquiry then is, What is the object of worship among 
the Hindoos ?” It is not the One God : he is destitute of 
qualities, of form, of ideas j pure spirit — the unknown. It is 
a compound being, the soul of the world inclosed in matter, 
the primeval energy, the prolific and vivifying principle dwelling 
in all animated existences,^ or, in other words, the personifica- 
tion of whatever the disordered imaginations of the Hindoos 
have attributed to this God encompassing himself with delu- 
sion.* This energy is said to have created the universe ; and 
therefore this, as displayed in the grandest of the forms it as- 
sumes/ is the object of worship. Hence the gods, the heavens 

y Wlicji tlie following lines of Pope were read to Gopalii tutUalunliaru, a 
learned branibiin, he suuled from his seat, begged for a copy of them, and 
declared that the author must ha\e been a Hindoo : — 

*■ All aie but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nalure i«, and God tlie soul ; — 

Warms iu tlie sun, refteshes in the bieeze, 

Glov^s in the stars, and blossoms in the tiees ; 

Lives through all life, e.\teuds through all e.\tent, 

Spreads undivided, opeiates unspent.” 

^ The Tuntius tcaeli, that after Bidmliu had entered the world, be di- 
vided hiinselt into male and female. 

It seems a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and 
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collectively, the sun and moon, as well as the stars, the sea, 
mighty rivers, and extraordinary appearances in nature, re- 
ceive the adorations of the Hindoos,’^ This energy itself has 
been personified and worshipped, not only in the form of Bhu- 
guviitee,* but, as it is manifested equally in creation, in the 
government of the world, and in the work of destruction, in 
Brumlia, Vishnoo, and Shivii. The universe being full of the 
manifestations of this energy, these manifestations have been 
personified, and a deity has been consecrated as the re- 
gent of every element ; and, to complete this mass of folly, the 
bramhun and the devout mendicant, as sharing more largely of 
the indwelling power, have received the adorations of the mul- 
titude. 

If we recur to the bodily powers of the different images wor - 
shipped by the Hindoos, we see the same principle exhibited : 
hence Uniintu has a thousand heads 5 Briimha has four faces ; 

goddesses in ancient Rome, and modern Vtvnares, mean only the powers of 
nature, and principally those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways, and 
by a multitude of fanciful names.** Sir Jones , — ** Nature herself, and 

its plastic powers, originating solely in the sovereign energies of the su- 
preme creative source of all being, they (the Asiatics) absurdly dignified by 
the majestic denomination of God. This supreme creative energy, diffused 
through nature, they distinguished by various names : sometimes it was 
Osiris, the fountain of Light, the Sun, the prolific principle by which that 
was invigorated ; sometimes it was the life-generating Fire, the divine off- 
spring of the solar deity; and it was souietimes called by an appellation 
consonant to ‘ae Soul of the World. The First Vivific Principle, 
emanating from the primeval source of being, is visibly of Chaldaic origin ; 
and thence, through the medium of the Egyptians, the Stoic philosophers 
doubtless had their doctrine of ‘ the fiery soul of the world,* by which they 
supposed all things to be created, animated, and governed.’* Maurice, 

^ They (the pagans) called the elementary fire Pitha, Vulcan, Ugnee ; 
the solar light they denominated Osiris, Mithra, Sooryii, Apollo ; and the 
pervaiding air, or spiiit, Cneph, Narayunii, Zeus, or Jupiter.” Maurice, 

* Many Hindoos are denominated shakiiis, as devoted to the worsliip of 
this shuktee, or energy. It is remarkable, also, that all the goddesses are 
called the energies of their loids, as well as malices, or motliers. 
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Indrfi is full of eyes ; Doorga has ten, and even Ravunii, the 
giant, has a hundred arms : — the formidable weapons'* of the 
gods too, have evidently the same allusion, as well as their 
symbols and vehicles, among which we find the eagle,' the ser- 
pent, the lion, the tiger, the elephant, the bull, the buffalo, &c. 
The abominable lingii worship too (the last state of degrada- 
tion to which human nature can be driven), no doubt took its 
rise from the same doctrine. 

Under the influence of this doctrine, the philosophic mind 
chose, as the objects of its adoration, the forms in which this 
energy displays itself with the greatest magnificence, and al- 
most confined its worship to the primary elements, the heavenly 
bodies, and aerial beings ; — the great body of the community 
became attached to this energy in its forms of preservation ; — 
persons of gloomy habits, as ascetics and yogees, adored it in 
the work of destruction, as connected with emancipation, and 
with return to ineffable repose in the divine essence. The first 
class chose the retirement of forests as the scene of their con- 
templations 3 the second, the public streets, to adore the pro- 
lific power j and the last retired to gloomy caverns,^ for the 
celebration of those horrid rites, which took their rise in the 
common error, that the energetic principle is the chief object 
of worship. 

Thus the indwelling principle is adored in whatever form it 
is supposed to display itself : in the cow, as a form of Bhilgu- 

** Hidra^s thunderbolt; the Brumhastru, a weapon wieldtd by the gods, 
which infallibly destroys an enemy. “ Vishnno’s ebtikra, a weapon in the 
form of a circle, continually voiniling flames.** Maurice, 

® “ Vishnoo riding upon his Guroorii, or eagle,” says iMauricc, puts us 
in mind of the thunder-bearing eagle of the Grecian Jupiter.” 

^ The Scythians, the Druids, and other ancient nations, it is well known, 
worshipped this energy in iis destructive forms in gloomy recesses, and 
tliere offered human and other victims. In the caverns of Salsette and Fle- 
phanta, too, the same honid lites were piuctiscd by gloomy ascetics, 
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viltee ; in the boar, as an incarnation of Vishnoo ; and in an 
ascetic, who has passed through religious austerities supposed 
to be too dreadful to be borne without support from the divine 
inhabiting energy. Exactly conformable to the Hindoo idea 
was the declaration respecting Simon Magus, This man is 
the great power of God.* ** 

The object of adoration being thus simple power, or energy, 
wherever this is supposed to reside, the impiety of the pos- 
sessors form no obstacle to his becoming an object of worship : 
it is sufficient that he be a god ora bramhtin. Tlie learned/’ 
says Krishnu, behold Briimhii alike in the reverend biamhiin, 
perfected in knowledge, in the ox and the elephant; in the 
dog, and in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.” Upon the 
same principle the Hindoo, when he sees the force with which 
the flood-tide conies into the Ganges, or any other similar phe- 
nomenon, recognizes it as the all-creative energy. The blessing 
which he supposes a yogee obtains, as the fruit of his religious 
austerities, lie confines to power — power to heal or to kill 
others, to ride in the air on the back of a tiger, to fortel future 
events, &c. Benevolent dispositions and actions procure for a 
man praise, but not reverence. Howard would have obtained 
the encomiums of this people, and would have been compli- 
mented on the exaltation he was likely to have in the next birth, 
but nobody would have worshipped him ; this honour is alw^ays 
icserved for men of pretended supernatural powers. 

If these conjectures be just, they may perhaps afford a solu- 
tion of the difficulties attending the worship of the Egyptians, ^ 

* “ Taut, orThotli, was ibctrue Anubi.s of the ?.gyptiai)S, one of tlieir 
eight greater gods. 'J'iioili considers the cosmogony of Phoenicia as founded 

on tlie doctrine vvhicli iiiaintaiiis two piinciples in nature, matter or daik- 
ness, and spirit or inielligetice. By the foinicr, he would understand the 
chaos, obscure and turbid ; by die latter, the ugiutive wind or spirit, which 
put that chaos in motion, and langed in older the various parts of the uni- 
verse.'’ Maurice, 
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the Scythians, the Greeks, the Persians, and other idolaters ^ 
some of them adoring, by sanguinary rites, this principle in its 
destructive forms, and others in its prolific forms, fire, and the 
solar orb.'» It is the same energetic principle which still excited 
the worship of the Hindoos, as seen in the wonderful motions of 
the heavenly bodies ; in the conflicting gods and giants, shaking 
to its centre the solid world ; in the warring elements and 
even in all the forms of brute matter in which it appears. 

In the minds of the more philosophic heathens, this energy 
was the energy of nature, according to the atheistical idea of 
nature. Indeed, it appears probable, that a striking part of all 
the Great Systems of idolatry which have ever existed, has 
been founded upon atheistical speculations ; and that many of 
the deities of the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Hindoos, the 
Chinese, the Persians, &c. have been the representatives of 
Cicero’s vis, or force, seen in all things. The energy wor- 
shipped by the Hindoos is said, by Vedii-Vasii, to be eternal, 
and to be the material and universal cause of all things,” vol. ii, 
p. 184*. The popular idea has always been, no doubt, that 
this was the energy of the Being denominated God. 

The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, presents 
us with gods of every possible shape, and for every possible 
purpose (even to cure cutaneous diseases ! J \ but most of them 
appear to refer to the doctrine of the periodical creation and 

‘‘ In this island of Albion, the image of the sun was placed upon an high 
pillar, as half a man, with a face full of rays of light, and a flaming wheel 
on his breast. He was worshipped in the same manner as Mitlira in Persia, 
and the divinities of the East. The Persian Magi preserved a continual fire 
upon an altar in honour of the sun and the lights in the firmament, as the 
Komans did tlicir holy fire dedicated to Vesta. The Jewish writers affiriti^ 
that this was the god Abraham refused to worship in Ur of the Clialdees.** 
GaUruchius , — “ The sun became the deity adored by the Sabian idola* 
ters.** Maurice, 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind/* 
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destruction of the world, ‘'—the appearances of nature,* --the 
heavenly bodies,"' — the history of the deified heroes," — the poe- 
tical wars of the giants with the gods,** — or to the real or ima- 
gined wants of mankind.^ 

It cannot be doubted, from what has been published of the 
vedus, said to be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, that 
the puiMABY ELEMENTS, fire, air, water, earth, and space, 
with the HEAVENLY BODIES, and aerial beings, were the 
first objects of worship among this people. 

The worship of the primary elements possibly originated in 
the doctrine of the vedu respecting the eternity of matter; for 
we find in these writings the elements deified, and called by ap- 
propriate names, as in the modern mythology of the Hindoos. 

The worship of the heavenly bodies may probably be attributed 
to the astronomical notions of the Hindoos : and, as the worship 
of heathens has always been dictated by their fears and hopes 
rather than by their reason, it is not a matter of surprise that 
they should have worshipped the host of heaven, while they be- 
lieved the stars to have such a mighty and immediate influence 
on their destiny here and hereafter. In the prayers of the vedu, 
the name of Indrii is found, who was probably considered as a 

^ As Biiimha and Shivu. 

* The deified elements, as Puvunu, Vuroonii, &c. 

Sooryii, Chundrii, &c. 

" flam, who, in reference to his forest residence, is painted green, and 
carries a bow and arrows. 

0 Doorga, who has a giant at her feet, and the head of anotlier in her 
hand. The author will not presume to decide, whether tljese wars of the 
gods have reference to human contests, and as such are to be regarded as 
real history disguised in fable ; or wbeiher images of this class have been 
borrowed igerely from the reveries of the poets. 

p SOriiswulie, the goddess of learning; Unnii-poernu, the goddess of 
plenty, &c. 
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personification of the heavens : his name, Indrii^ signifies the 
glorious ; and his body, covered with stars, might easily be sup- 
posed to resemble*' the spangled heavens.’* 

The worship of aHrial beings^ under the general name of 
spirits, is easily accounted for from the proneness of mankind to 
superstitious fears respecting invisible existences, and from 
the notion found in the Hindoo writings, that every form of ani- 
mated existence has its tutelar divinity presiding over it.** 

These appear to have been the first gods worshipped in India, 
thougli such a system of mythology could in no way account for 
the existence and government of the universe ; which exhibited 
a process for which this system made no provision. This might 
therefore induce later Hindoo theologians to add three new 
gods, under the characters of the Chjkator, the Preserver, 
and the Destroyer, — Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivii ; and the 
pooranus exhibit each of these gods at his post, committing 
faults and absurdities that would disgrace beings destitute of 
every spark of divinity, and even of reason. 

A philosophical doctrine found in the Tuntriis, having refe- 
rence to the supposed union of spirit and matter in the formation 
of the world/ has introduced an order of Female deities among 
this people, at the head of which stands Bhuguvutee, or^Doorga. 
Of this goddess, many forms are worshipped among the Hin- 
doos ; and indeed almost all the goddesses are only different 
forms of Bhiiguvutee, as the image of Prukritee, or nature. 

JugunnaPh, the lord of the world ; Kooveru, the god of 

Diseases also, and divisions of time, as well as places, have llieir 
tutelar deities. The god Blmgii, who is blind of both eyes, presides over 
the members of the body. 

Mr. Paterson thinks, that the mixed Image of lUlru-Gcuiee, in whudi 
ShivQ and Doorga arc united in one image, is iiiiciided lu rcptesect tliis 
union. 
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riches ; KamS-devii, the god of love ; Kartik6yS, the god of 
war ; Yumii, the regent of death ; and Vishwu-kiirmu, the ar- 
xjhitect of the gods ; seem to have originated in the fables of 
the Hindoos, and in the imagined necessities of a people desti- 
tue of just ideas respecting Divine Providence. 

Krishnu, Ram, and other terrestrial gods, are evidently dei- 
fied HEROES. 

These general remarks may probably account for the whole 
system of Hindoo idolatry, without the absolute necessity of 
admitting that this people borrowed their gods from (heir neigh- 
bours. That they borrowed some, or the features of some, 
many striking coincidences hereafter mentioned seem to indi- 
cate ; but, these coincidences excepted, we have found no fur- 
ther evidence of this fact.$ 

I shall now give some account of the gods found in the Hin- 
doo Pantheon,^ as a brief notice of what the reader has to 
expect in the third volume. 

It may be necessary, however, to premise, that the Hindoos 
profess to have 330,000,000 of gods : not that they have even 
the names of such a number; bi»t they say that all human 
actions, as well as all the elements, have their tutelar deities. 

Images have been chosen to fix the mind of the worshipper, 

•Should the reader, howener, be inclined to pursue this subject, he 
will find much ingenious conjecture, and many apparent resemblances 
between the Egyptian, Greek, and Homan mythology, and that of the 
Hindoos, in Mr. Paterson^s essay already alluded to, 

'The Hindoos have no temple like the Pantheon at Horne; hut the 
palaces of some Hindoo rajas contain courts filled with idols, each of 
which has an establishment of priests, who daily pei form ilic ceremonies 
of \\oi*8hip. 
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and attributes of power and splendour, and various fables, 
having been added in the forms of devotion, and the addresses 
to the gods, all these attributes are recognized, and the con- 
tents of these fables rehearsed, to raise in the mind of the wor- 
shipper the highest thoughts of the power of the idol. 

He who approaches an idol, seeking the happiness of a future 
state, is required to fix in his mind only one idea, that the 
god can save him : and in this respect all the gods, however 
various their images, are equal. But when a Hindoo is anxious 
to obtain any peculiar favour, he applies to the god whose 
province it is to bestow it ; thus, he who is anxious that his 
members may continue perfect, and that he may enjoy the 
pleasures of the senses, worships Indru ; he who desires chil- 
dren, prays to the progenitors of mankind ; he who seeks 
worldly prosperity, worships Lfikshmee ; he who prays for a 
shining body, supplicates Ugnee j the person who is anxious 
for strength, applies to Roodru ; the glutton prays to Uditee 5 
he who pants for a crown applies to Vishwiidevu or Swayum- 
bhoovu ; a king intreats Sadhyu, that his kingdom may be free 
from sedition j he who prays for long life, addresses himself to 
Ushwinee-kooinaru ; he who desire*^ corpulence, addresses 
Prit’hivee ; he who prays that he may preserve his homestead, 
petitions Prit’liivee and the regents of space ; he who seeks 
beauty, prays to the Gundhurvus j he who prays for a good 
wife, calls on Oorviisee, a celestial courtezan ; he who seeks 
honour, prays to Yugnu ; lie who is anxious for storehouses full 
of wealth, calls on Priicheta ; the seeker of wisdom, solicits the 
favour of Shivu ; he who seeks union and happiness in the mar- 
riage state, addresses Doorga ; he who wishes to destroy his 
enemy, supplicates Noiritu ; he who is anxious for strength of 
bod}’’, prays to Vayoo ; he who prays to be preserved from ob- 
struction in his affairs, calls on Koov6ru ; he who prays for the 
merit of works, applies to the regent of verse ; he who prays for 
pleasure in the enjoyment of earthly things, addresses Chun- 
dru ; he who desires freedom from worldly passions, he who 
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sttks for the completion of all his desires, he who prays for ab- 
sorption, and the person free from all desire, worships Brumha. 
Hence it appears, that all the Hindoo gods, except Brumha, 
are considered as bestowing only temporal favours ; and it 
has been already observed, that this god has been abandoned, 
and left without either temples or images. Thus the whole 
system excites in tlie mind of the worshipper only cupidity 
and the love of pleasure ; and to this agrees what I have re- 
peatedly heard from sensible bramhuns, that few if any persons 
now attend the public festivals with a direct view to a future 
state. 

It is common for the Hindoos to speak of some of their gods 
ns benevolent, and to treat others as malignant beings :* Shivu 
and other gods unite both these qualities ; in one hand Shivu 
bolds a dreadful weapon, and with two others he blesses a wor- 
shipper, and invites him to approach. Not one of these 
images, however, conveys the least idea of the moral attributes 
of God, 

1. Brumha. This god may be properly noticed first, as he is 
called the creator and the grandfather of gods and men ; in the 
latter designation, he rnsembles Jupiter, as well as in the lasci- 
viousness of his conduct, having betrayed a criminal passion to- 
wards his own daughter. Ikumha’s image is never worshipped, 
uoi even made ; but the Chundee describes it as that of a rod 
iHan with four fa^es He is red, as a mark of his being full of 
the riijii goonu ) he has four faces, to remind the worshipper 
that the v^du proceeded from his four mouths. In one hand he 

” Hindoo women, and the lower orders regard Ptluchaiiunu, Diikshinu- 
rayu, Miiuusa, Sbectula, SliUsht’htic, as malignant demons, and worship 
them through fear, sJill praying to them for "protection. The superior 
deities, though at rayed with attributes of terror, are considered as using 
tiielr power only in favour of the worshipper. 

* Bjfimlia liud five heads, but Shivii deprived him of one, as a punish- 
ment foi his lust. 
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has a string of beads, to show that his power as creator was 
derived from his devotion. The pan of *water in his left hand 
points out that all things sprang from water. It has excited 
much surprise, that this deity so pre-eminent, should be entirely 
destitute of a temple and of worshippers. Mr. Paterson sup- 
poses, that, in some remote age, the worshippers of Shivu car- 
ried on a contest with the followers of Briimha, and wholly 
suppressed the worship of this god. This conjecture opens a 
wide field of inquiry ; but this gentleman does not adduce any 
historical evidence of the fact. The story of Shivu’ s cutting off 
one of the heads of Briimha, and the existence of violent con- 
tentions between different sects of Hindoos at the present day, 
can scarcely be considered as establishing it, though the con- 
jecture appears not altogether improbable. These contentions 
for superiority are annually renewed at Iliiree-dwaru, Uyod- 
hya, &c. between the Voishnuvhs (Raraatus) and the follower® 
of Shivii, in which quarrels many perish.^ 

2. Vishnoo, This is the image of a black man, with four 
arms, sitting on Guroorii, a creature half-bird, half-man, and 
holding in his hands the sacred shell, the chukru, the lotus, 
and a club. His colour (black) is that of the destroyer, which 
is intended to show that Shivu and he are one j he has four 
hands, as the representative of the male and female powers ; 
the shell (blown on days of rejoicing) implies that Vishnoo is 
a friendly deity ; the chukru is to teach that he is wise to 
protect ; the lotus is to remind the worshipper of the nature of 
final emancipation, that, as this flower is raised from the 
muddy soil, and after rising by degrees from immersion in the 
waters, expands itself above the surface to the admiration of 
all , so man is emancipated from the chains of human birth 

y Raja-Ramu, a learned Sliikh, employed as a translator in the Seram* 
pore printing-office, says, that about forty years ago, not less than 10,000 
persons, and, about twenty years ago, 4, or 5,000 pciished in these con- 
tests at Huree-dwaiu. Another pi oof, added to that respecting the 
Bouddhus, that the Hindoo is not free from the fieicest spirit of iiersccutiom 
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the club shews that he chastises the wicked. Vishnoo is diV 
tinguished as being the source of most of the Hindoo incarna- 
tions ; in which forms he commands the worship of the greatest 
division of the Hindoo population. I know of no temples 
nor festivals in honour of Vishnoo. He is called the Preserver ^ 
but the actions ascribed to him under this character are re- 
ferred to other forms and names. The sbalgramu, a stone, 
is a form of Vishnbo. During four months of the year, all 
the forms of this god are laid to sleep. From the agreement 
of this fact with what is said of Horus, Mr. Paterson gathers 
a resemblance between Vishnoo and Homs, and supposes 
that the Hindoos derived their system from the Egyptian : he 
conjectures, also, that the fable of Vishnoo’s lying down to 
sleep, turning to one side, and rising, refer to the increase, 
the greatest rise, and the retiring of the waters of the Ganges, 
the Indian Nile. The state of the river in these four months 
agrees with this supposition, though the bramhuns I con- 
sulted were not aware that this ceremony had any connection 
with the Ganges. Vishnoo is sometimes called the household 
god. 


3. Shivu is a white man with five faces and four arms, riding 
on a bull. In one hand he holds an axe, as the destroyer of the 
wicked : in another a deer, alluding to a sacrifice, when the 
deer, fleeing from the sacrificial knife, took refuge with Shivu; 
with another hand he is bestowing u blessing, and with the last 
forbidding fear. Four of his faces are designed to point out 
the sixty-four t iitrus, and the other a different tuntru. The 
bull is a form of Vishnoo, as the personification of religion ; 
its four feet are, religious austerities, purity, compassion, and 
truth. In some particulars, this god strongly reminds us of 
Vulcan and Bacchus. The few Hindoos in Bengal who adopt 
Shivii as their guardian deity, are called soivyus. Except 
those of the lingu and Punchaniin^ very few temples exist in 
honour of any other forn* of Shivu : and none of his form 
riding on a bull. Before the lingii, Shivu is however daily 
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worshipped under eight separate names, answering to the sun, 
moon, wind, fire, water, earth, air, and an officiating priest at a 
sacrifice. Mr. Paterson thinks, that there were once fierce 
contentions amongst the four principal sects, and that as the 
soivyiis first prevailed against the worshippers of Briimha, so, 
in its turn, tliis sect was subdued by the followers of Vishnoo 
and of the female deities. The filthy appearance of Shivil, as 
a mendicant covered with ashes, and his quarrels with Doorga, 
his wife, have given rise to several ludicrous stories found in 
the pooraniis. His marriage excited the same surprise as 
that between Venus and Vulcan, and seems an unaccountable 
event, unless it was intended to illustrate the gross idea of the 
Tilntru writers respecting the origin of the universe. Shivu 
has three eyes like Jupiter, wears a tiger’s skin like Bacchus, 
and like him wandered about when on earth as a bloated 
mendicant, accompanied by satyrs. Bacchus wore a deer’.s 
skin ; and Shivu is represented as holding a deer in his hand* 
The worship of the lingu, also, strongly resembles the worship 
of the phallus iu honour of Bacchus. The siinyasee festival 
in honour of Shivu (see voh iii.) appears to resemble much 
the orgies of Bacchus, especially in the behaviour of the de- 
votees^; who are said to have run up and down the streets 
with their hair dishevelled, and with lighted torches in their 
hands. In the months Voishakhu and Kartiku, the lingii is 
worshipped daily in the numerous temples dedicated to this 
abomination throughout Bengal. It is difficult to restrain one’s 
indignation at the shocking violation of every thing decent in 
this image; nor can it be ground of wonder, that a chaste 
woman, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found among 

* A most singular coincidence appears to exist here between the Hindoo 
and the Roman ceremonies: — These sunyase5%‘ though taken from the 
lowest order, wear the poita as bramhiins during the festival. Kenuett, 
in his Roman Antiquities, book v, p. 305, says, respecting the shews after a 
funeral, ‘‘ Though the exhibiters of these shews were piivale persons, yet 
during the time of the celebration they were considered as of the highest 
rank and quality, having the honour to wear the Prxfexta." 
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all the tnilliont of Hindoos, when their very temples are polluted 
with filthy images, and their acts of worship tend to inflame the 
mind with licentious ideas,* Another form of Shivii is that of 
Kula-Bhairuvuy in which form he cut ofFBrumha’s head, which 
is seen in one of his hands. A sect of mendicants called yogii- 
bhogu-vadees, who wear a large stone inserted through an inci- 
sion in each ear, live at the temples of this god, and are some- 
times seen, with a prostitute in one hand, and a pan df hot coals 
in the other, with each of which (the representatives of pleasure 
and pain) they profess to be equally pleased. Another form of 
this god is that of Muka-kalu, in which he appears as the de^ 
stroyer. ** Muha-kalu, as represented in the caverns of Ele- 
phanta,” says Mr. Paterson, has eight arms ; in one hand he 
holds a human figure ; in another, a sword or sacrificial axe ; 
in a third, a basin of blood j and with a fourth he rings over it 
the sacrificial bell : two other arms are broken off, but with the 
two remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, which extin- 
guishes the sun, and involves the whole universe in one undis- 
tinguished ruin. In the hieroglyphic of the Muha Priiluyu (or 
grand consummation of all things) Shivu is represented as trod- 
den under foot by Muha KaUe, or Eternity, He is there de- 
prived of his crescent, trident, and necklaces, to show that his 
dominion and powers are no more ; and is blowing the tremen- 
dous horn, which announces the annihilation of all created 
things.” 

4* Indru. This is the king of heaven, and the imfamous 
violator of the wife of his religious guide : he is painted as i\ 

• I am (TcdiWy informed, that a Hindoo, once on a vr.sit at a temple 
near Seranipore, asked tlie officiating brauihau logiveliim a proof that the 
idol was able to converse with him. The brainhuii enteicd the temple^ w 
Blmiting the door after Stin, and the visitor, astonished at immediately 
iiearing voices, interrogated the priest iC'pecting it, who solemnly affirmed 
from within, that it was Jugunnat’h who was speaking ; — but the visitor, 

determined to ascertain so inteiestiug a fact, forced open the temple dooi, 
and— vvlioni, should he see, inquisitue reader, but the mistress of the offi- 
ciating biumhun. 
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yellow man, sitting on an elephant, with a thunderbolt in one 
hand, and a club in the other ; and, like Argus, is full of eyes 
All the attributes of his image are only the signs of his office as 
a king. He has one annual festival, and is very famous in the 
pooraniis for the number of wars and intrigues in which he has 
been engaged. His throne changes masters at the end of 
seventy-one yoogus of the gods. Jupiter was called the king 
of heaven, and a Fulminator : Indru’s names, Divus-putee and 
Vujree, are significant of similar offices. 

5. Yumuy the Indian Pluto, is a dark-green man, clothed in 
red, with inflamed eyes ; he sits on a buffalo, has a crown on his 
head, and holds in his right hand a club, with which he drives 
out the soul from the body, and punishes the wicked. This is 
his form of terror, as king of the souls of the dead 5 but he is 
also worshipped in a form less terrific, which he is said to as- 
sume when he passes a sentence of happiness on the merito- 
rious. Besides his annual festival, he is worshipped on other 
occasions j and receives the homage of the Hindoos in their 
daily ablutions. There are several remarkable coincidences 
between Yumu and Pluto, as will be seen by comparing the 
fables respecting the latter and those in vol. iii : the images of 
both grin horribly a ghastly smile.** Pluto had a rod in his 
hand; Yumu is called Dundii-dhuru, because he holds in his 
hand the rod of punishment. Yumii is the shraddhu devu, or 
the regent of funeral rites ; and the institution of funeral obse- 
quies is ascribed to Pluto. The dead, in going to Yumu s judg- 
ment-hall, cross Voiturunee, the Indian styx the waters of 
which, like those of Phlegethon, the fourth river of hell which 
the dead were obliged to cross, are said to be boiling hot. 
Yumii has several assistants, like Minos, who keep a register hf 
human actions. There is something in the story insei ted in 
vol. iii, which seems to coincide with Pluto*s being obliged to 
steal his wife Proserpine, because he could obtain no other 

This river encircled the infernal regions nine times : Voitiuuiiee encir- 
cles this hall six times. 

VOL. I. g 
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goddess, Ills visage being so horrible and his habitation sa 
glooray. The Hindoos consider hell as situated at the southern 
extremity of the earth ; the Greeks and Romans thought it 
was a large subterraneous spot in the earth. 

6. Ganeshu. A fat short red man, with four arms and an 
elephant’s Iiead, sitting on a rat. His corpulency is a type of 
Brumha, as the aggregate of all things. In one hand he holds 
a bell, which is the pattern of a temple, and also points out that 
this god banishes fear j in another he holds a serpent- weapon, 
to show that he throws impediments in the way of the wicked ; 
another grasps the hook by which elephants arc guided, which 
points out that he guides the mind ; and with the other he for- 
bids fear. His elephant’s head is a sign 6f the mystical sound 
Om, and the trunk is the type of the instrument with which 
clarified butter is poured on the fire at a sacrifice. The author 
of the Iloodru-yamulii, from whom this is extracted, assigns no 
reason for Giin^shu’s riding on a rat. Though he has been 
compared to Janus, I find but two instances of coincidence be- 
tween them : every act of worship (pooja) is preceded by an 
invocation to Giincsbu ;* and men in business paint his image 
over the doors of their shops, or suspend it amongst their mer- 
chandize, to insure prosperity. Giineshu has been compli- 
mented as the god of wisdom ; but the Hindoo deity presiding 
over knowledge, or wisdom, is Siiruswutee, a goddess. Gu~ 
neshu receives many honours from the Hindoos, and is consi- 
dered as bountiful in bestowing wisdom and other favours, 
though there are no temples erected to his honour in Bengal. 
Those who adopt him as their guardian deity are called Ga- 
nuputyus. 

7. Kartihiyu is the Indian Mars, or commander-in-chief to 
the gods. He has in some images one, and in others six faces ; 
is of a yellow colour ; and rides on the peacock, an incarnation 

“ In the Roman sacrifices, the priest always mentioned first the name 
of Janus.” Kmnett, p. 85. 
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of Indru. In one hand he holds a bow^ and in the other an 
arrow. He is worshipped as the giver of bodily strength. 

a 

8. Soorytt, (the sun). I do not find the least resemblance 
between this Hindoo deity and Sol, either in their images or 
history. The Hindoos, in a most indelicate fable respecting 
this god, have described the twelve signs of the zodiac. Ydmu, 
thejegent of death, is his son ; and Chaya, a shadotv^ the name 
of one of his wives.<^ The image of Sdoryii is that of a dark- 
red man, from whose body issue a thousand streams of light : 
he has three eyes, and four arms ; in each of two of his hands 
he holds a water-lily, with another he is bestowing a blessing, 
and with the last forbidding fear. He sits on a red lotus, in a 
chariot drawn by seven horses. He is painted red, to show 
that his glory is like flame 5 his three eyes represent the day, 
evening, and night j and his four arms indicate, that in him are 
united ^hkritee and poorooshii, or matter and spirit. One lotus 
explains the nature of emancipation ('see Vishnoo) ; and the 
other, upon which the rays of Sooryii are reflected, is a type of 
sound, which some Hindoo philosophers believe to be eternal. 
Tllte red lotus represents the earth ; his chariot, the measure of 
time ; and the seven horses, the seven poetical measures of the 
v^dus. The image of this god is never made, but the sun itself 
is worshipped daily ; the shalgramu is also his constant repre- 
sentative in the bramhinical worship. The disciples of this god 
are called Sourus. 

9. Ugnecy the regent of fire. Is represented as a corpulent 
man, riding on a goat, with copper-coloured eyebrows, beard, 
hair, and eyes ; his belly is the colour of the dawn ; he holds a 
spear in his right hand, and a bead-roll in his left ; from his 
body issue thousand streams of glory, and he has seven 
flaming tongues. His corpulency points out, that he grants the 

^ The poorantis contain a fable respecting So5r)'u and his wife, which al- 
most literally corresponds with the filthy story of Neptune and Ceres, when 
the latter turned herself info a inaie, 

g2 
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desires of liis worshippers ; tlic colour of his eyebrows, &c. 
represents the flame of the burnt- offering w^hen it ascends of a 
copper-colour, at which type he who desires secular blessings 
offers the clarified butter ; but he who desires emancipation, 
pours the offering on the fire when its colour is like that of the 
dawn. The goat teaches, that Ugnee devours all things ; his 
spear, that he is almighty ^ and his bead-roll, that he is propi- 
tious. The rays of glory are to encourage the worshipper to 
expect that he shall obtain the greatest blessings from this god. 
Ugnee has neitlier temples nor images consecrated to him, but 
has a service in the daily ceremonies of the bramhims •, and one 
class of his worshippcis, called sagniku bramhuns, preserve a 
perpetual fire like the vestal virgins.® He presides over sacri- 
fices, and is called the mouths of the godsf 

10. Piivunuy the god of the winds, and the messenger of the 
gods, is represented as a white man, sitting on a deer, holding 
in his right hand the hook used by the driver i/f an elephant. 
He is painted white, to shew that he preserves life. Tlie deer 
represents the swiftness of his flight \ the elephant driver’s 
hook explains his power over the body. He is worshipped 
daily, but has neither separate festival, image, nor temple. I 
can find little or no resemblance between this god and Mercury. 

11. VuroonUf the Indian Neptune, is a white man, sitting on 
a sea animal, having a serpent-weapon in his right hand. He 
is painted white, to shew that he satisfies the living j and he 
wields a terrific weapon, to point out, that he is approached 
with fear by the worshipper. His name is repeated in the daily 
worship of the bramhuns, but he has neither public festival nor 
temple. 

* There seems to be no order of females among the Hindoos resembling 
these virgins ; but many Hindoo women, at the total wane of the moon, to 
fulfil a vow, watch for twen^y-foui hours over a lamp made with clarified 
butter, and prevent its being extinguished till the time for tiie appcaiance of 
the new inoun. 
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12. SuMoodru, the sea, is worshipped by the Hindoos when 
they vi^it the sea, as well as at the different festivals, and on 
the sixth day after the birth of a child. 

13. Prit'hivec^ the earth, is worshipped daily by the Hin- 
doos. She is a form of Bhugiiviitee, and may be called the 
Indian Ceres. The Hindoos have divided tlie earth into ten 
parts, and assigned a deity to each. These are, Indru, Ugnee, 
Yiimii, Noiritu, Vuroonu, Vayoo, Kooveru, Eeshu, Brumba, 
and Ununtii. 

1 The heavenlij bodies. It is a rcmakable fact, that almost 
all heathen nations have fallen into the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. Perhaps tifb evident rnfluence which the siinand moon 
have over the seasons and the vegetable kingdom, might, in the 
primeval ages, lead men to make them objects of worship : after 
the introduction of judicial astrology, this species of idolatry 
becomes less surprising. Whatever may be the antiquity of 
the vedus, it is very plain, that the worship of the sun, moon, 
and other planets is there inculcated : many of the forms of 
praise and petition, in those books, arc addressed to the hea- 
venly bodies ; and to this day the worship of all the planets in 
one service, and of different planets on separate occasions, has 
place among the Hindoos. 

Ruvee^ the sun. See the article Sdoryu. Somiiy^ the tnoon. 
We do not perceive the least agreement between this god and 
Diana. The Hindoo feasts are regulated by the revolutions of 
the moon, but Somii is not greatly honoured in the Hindoo 
mythology, being esteemed a malignant planet, as is also Mun- 
gulit^ or Mars. Dooddhu,' or Mercury, is a fortunate planet ; 
and so is Vrishusputee^ or Jupiter, who is the preceptor of the 

^ From this god the first day of tlie week is named Hiivee-vavu, as Sun- 
day derives its name from the Sun: day and vaiii aie synonymous. 

« Hcncc Soum-varu, Monday. ^ jvii-ngulii-varu, Tuesday. 

* IJooddli-varii, Wednesday. k Viihuspiitcc-varu, Thursday. 

g 3 
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gods. Shookru,^ or VenuSy preceptor to the giants> id also a 
foituoate planet. This god is represented as blind of one eye, 
ShUnee,^ or Saturn, the son of Sooryii, an evil planel. Rakoo 
and Kitoo, the ascending and descending nodes. The planets 
a^e not honoured with temples, images, or festivals, in Bengal. 
When hope or fear, respecting their benign or malignant influ- 
ence, is excited in the mind of a Hindoo, he drawn or driven 
to worship them, 

15. Doorga, The image of this goddess and that of Mi- 
nerva, in one or two instances, exhibit a pretty strong resem- 
blance : both are described as fond of arms ; and it is rcmaka- 
ble, that Doorga derives her name from the giant Doorgu, 
whom she slew, as Pallas (Minerva) obtained hers from the 
giant Pallas, whom she de 8 tro 3 '^ed. She resembles Minerva 
also as a goddess difficult of access, which is one signification of 
the name Doorga. Sir W. Jones says, As the mountain- 
bom goddess, or Parvutee, she has many properties of the 
Olympian Juno : her majestic deportment, high spirit, and 
general attributes are the same ; and we find her both on Mount 
Koilas^, and at the banquets of the deities, uniformly the 
Companion of her husband. One circumstance in the parallel 
is extremely singular ; she is usually attended by her son Kar- 
tikeyii, who rides on a peacock ; and in some drawings, his 
own robe seems to be spangled with eyes : to which must be 
hdded that, in some of her temples, a peacock, without a 
rMer, stands near her image.” The image of Doorga is that 
bf a yellow female with ten arms, sitting on a lion. The wea- 
pons she wields, the trident, the scimitar, tlic discus, the 
dttOw, the Spear, the club, the bow, the serpent-weapon, the 
hook for guiding an elephant, and the axO, are to point out, 
that with thcb^ ten arms and weapons she protects the ten 
points. She has one foot on Muheshu, a giant, to shear that 
she subdues (he enemies of her worshippers ^ and she sits on a 
lion, a form of Vishnoo, as the giver of success to her wor- 
* Sliookiu-viUti, Fdday. Shunce-vaiii, Saturday. 
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shippers^ and as exciting fear in her enemies. The quarrels 
of this goddess with Shivii^ her husband^ strongly remind us 
of those' between Jupiter and Juno, arising from the jealousy 
of the latter. The festivals in honour of Doorga and of 
Krishnii draw tlie whole Hindoo population to the temples, 
while those in honour of other gods are comparatively neg- 
lected. Before the temples of this goddess, thousands of 
victims are annually slaughtered, and offered to her image. 
She is not merely honoured as Doorga, but, under other 
names, distinct temples, images, festivals, and ceremonies 
have been instituted. Doorga, as has been already observed, 
is also the representative of matter in the creation of the uni- 
verse, and in this character she is called Prukritec." Her wars 
with the giants also add to her fame, and make her extremely 
popular among the Hindoos : she is adopted by many, who 
take the name of shaktus,'' as their guardian deity. In Bepgal, 
the greater number of bramhuns are shaktus : in the western 
and southern provinces this sect is less numerous. 

16. KaUe, the Indian Diana Taurica. Though this is ano- 
ther form of Doorga, her fame is so great, that it seems neces- 
sary to devote a few lines exclusively to her. The dark image 
of this goddess is a truly horrid figure : her hair is dishevelled ; 
her tongue hangs out •, she holds in one hand a scimitar, in 
another a giant’s scull, with another she forbids fear, and with 
the last is bestowing a blessing. Her colour is that by which 
time is designated, and she stands upon her husband, the des- 
troyer, to keep him in subjection till the time of the universal 
conflagration, when, with the eye in the centre of his forehead, 
he will burn the universe. Her four arms represent the four 
vedus ; the two inspiring terror point out those portions of the 
vedh which relate to the destruction of enemies and the govern- 
ment qf the world, and the other two allude to those parts of 
the v6du which belong to devotion. Her dishevelled hair re- 
presents the clouds, and intimates too that time has neither 

" Literally, the chief, or nature. *’ Sliaktu means energy. 

g 4 
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beginning nor end. Her tongue is the representative of light- 
ning. She exhibits altogether the appearance of a drunken 
frantic fury. Yet this is the goddess whom thousands adore, 
on whose altars thousands of victims annually bleed, and whose 
temple at Kalee-ghatu, near Calcutta, is the resort of Hindoos 
from all parts of India. This temple, it is said, frequently 
receives presents from persons of the highest rank, and not 
nnfrequently from persons called Christians. There are two 
things respecting Kalee which remind us of Laverna : she is 
the protectress of thieves, and her image at Kalee-ghatu is a 
head without a body. Another form of this goddess, under 
the name of Siddheshw<lree, is to be seen in clay temples all 
over Bengal. Human victims, it is said, have often been 
immolated on the altars of Kalee and Siddheshwiiree. 

17. Liihshmee, the goddess of fortune, is the wife of Vish- 
noo : she is said to have been produced at the churning of the 
sea, as Venus was said to be born of the froth of the sea. At 
her birth, all the gods were enamoured of her. She is painted 
yellow, with a water-lily in her right hand (in which form 
she is worshipped frequently by Hindoo women) j but no 
bloody sacrifices are offered to her. The Hindoos avoid all 
payments of money on the Thursday (Lukshmee-varii;, from 
the fear of offending this goddess. 

18. Suruswutte, the goddess of learning, another wife of 
Vishnoo. She is painted white, and stands on the water-lily. 
In some images she is seen holding a lute ; and in others as 
possessed of three eyes, with a fan. in one hand and a book in 
the other. Her colour is to point out, that she is the source 
of wisdom j the lute reminds the worshipper that she is the 
author of melody ; her three eyes represent the three v6dus j 
the book and pen obviously belong to her character as the god- 
dess of learning. I find no goddess in the Roman or Grecian 
pantheon who resembles her. She has an annual festival, when 
clay images are set up, and worshipped all over Bengal. Some 
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of her worshippers, on the last day of the festival, dance naked 
before the procession of the image through the streets. Even 
prostitutes, at this festival, make an image of this goddess, 
and set it up near their houses, to draw the spectators to their 
brothels. On this day students, merchants, and others, refuse 
to touch a pen : for the Hindoos ascribe their ability to read, 
write, and even to speak, to the favour of Suruswutee. 

1 9. ShtUula^ the goddess who cools the body when afflicted 
with the small- pox, receives many honour j from the lower 
order?; of Hindoos, among whom the ravages of the small-pox 
are often dreadful. This goddess is also worshipped to procure 
the removal of cutaneous diseases. 

20. Munusa, the queen of the snakes, or she who protects 
men from their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to the three 
annual festivals held in honour of this goddess. 

21. Shusht*he?i the goddess of fecundity. She is honoured 
with six annual festivals, celebrated chiefly by females^ Her 
image is that of a yellow woman, sitting on a cat, and nursing 
a child j though, in general, a rough stone, painted on the top, 
and placed under a tree, is the object worshipped. 

These may be considered as the celestial deities worshipped 
by the Hindoos. The terrestrial goddesses are, Seeta, the wife 
of Ram’’; Kadha, the mistress of Krlshnii j Rookminee and 
Sutyu-bhama, the wives of Krishnuj and Soobhiidra, the 
sister of Jugunnat’h.a The terrestrial gods are the following ; — 

1. Krishnu resembles Apollo in his licentious intrigues ; in his 

P This poddess, il is said, was dug out of the ground by king Ji&niikn, 
when he was ploughing his field. A boy who was' ploughed up out of the 
ground among the Tuscans, gave rise to the order of Roman priests, whose* 
business it was to divine from appearances in the annual sacrifice. 

H It does not appear that Jugunnat’h was ever married. 
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being a lierdsnian,^ and an at*€her ; in Iiis destroying a dreadful 
ierpent ; in his love of mu^c ; and in the celebrity to which he 
aUained. KrisiimVs image is that of a black man> with a Rate 
in his hand. His colour points out, that he fills the mind with 
eensual desires, and the flute designates him as the author of 
musical sounds. Apollo had in one hand a harp, and in the 
other a shield of arrows. The histor}^ of Krishnii is chiefly found 
in the Shree-Bhaguvutii. Several festivals in honour of this 
god are held annually, at which times the greatest licentious- 
ness prevails among all ranks. A great proportion of the Hin- 
doo population in Bengal arc devoted to Krishnu.® His in- 
trigues with the milk-maids, and especially with Radha, his 
favourite mistress, are familiar to every Hindoo, being incor- 
porated into their popular songs, and the image of Radha 
being placed by that of Krishnu in many of the temples. Un- 
der several other names Krishnu is worshipped, to which forms 
separate temples have been erected; among the rest to Gopa- 
lu, the herdsman; to Valu-gopalu, the infant Gopalu ; and to 
Gopee-nathu, the lord of the milk-maids. Krishnii is one of 
the ten incarnations of Vishnoo. The Rev. Mr. Maurice calls 
him ** the amiable Krishnu !" 

2. JugunnaVh, another deified hero, complimented with the 
title of lord of the world, a form of Vishnoo. He is honoured 
with sevef'al annual festivals, but tlie car festival is the most 
popular. Imitations of his ponderous car abound in many of 
the latgc towns in Bengal*: that in Orissa, connected with 

The pooi'anus contain a story of this god inucli resembling that of 
Mercury's stealing a cow from ApolJo. In the Hindoo fable, Urumliu is the 
thief. 

* Sometimes Hindoos are seen licking up the very dust of the place wheic 
Uie ciwvd are celebrating the praises of Krishnu ; and others are said to 
faint with joy on these occasions. lo memory of Krishnu’s lewd conduct 
I %vith the milk-maids in the forest of V^rinda, persons of property sometimes 
spend a day intlic dclds, and cateitaiu their friends. 

‘ Krishiiu-vfisoo gave to the temple of JUgunual'li, near Seiampoi*e, an 
immense car, which coulci- not cost less tiuui four or live thoiisaud luopccs. 
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the ancient temple erected in honour 6f this god, hag crushed 
to death hundreds of victims^ perhaps thousands^ and imnio«> 
lates a number every year. This god receives the homage of 
pilgrims from all parts of India^ for whose accommodation 
roads have been cut, and lodging-hoUses erected* Such, 
however, is the great mortality among the pilgrims, that a 
Hindoo of property always makes his will before he sets out 
on this journey, and takes a most affecting farewell of his dfe- 
consolate relations. Southey’s description, « in his Curse of 
Kehama, though not literally correct, conveys to the mind 
much of the horror which a Christian spectator of the proces- 
sion of the car cannot but feel. Mr. Paterson finds in the 


He also added an allowance of six roopees a day for the expenses of the 
worship of this idol. Gourfl-mtilliku, a goldsmith of Calcutta, who gave 
the interest of his mother’s weight in gold to different temples, added six 
roopees more to the daily offerings at this temple; but these two bene- 
factors, perceiving that the bramhOns of the temple, instead of expending 
these sums in offerings to the god, and in tilms to strangers, applied the 
greater*part to their private use, reduced the six icopees to one roopee four 
annas a day. To extort more money from the donors, the bri*mhuns of 
this temple, at two succeeding festivals, prevented the car from proceeding 
to an adjoining temple in which ihe donors were interested, pretending 
that the god was angry witli them for their pauimony, and would not go. 

« A thousand pilgrims strain, 

Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with might and main. 

To drag that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries in its road, 

And, calling on the god, 

Their self-devoted bodies thera they lay 
To pave his chariot way ; 

On Jugiinnat’h they call, 

The ponderous car rolls on, and cru»>hes ail. 

Through blood and bones it ploughs its dreadful patli ; 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry, 

And deatli and agony 

Are ti*odden under foot by yon mad throng. 

Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels along.* 
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images of this god, and his brother and sister, which are wor- 
shipped together, an hieroglyphic of the mystical word ting, 

3. JSam, a deified monarch, and the hero of the Ramayun, 
comes in for a considerable share of the wretched devotion of 
the Hindoos, especially in the western provinces. His history, 
found in Valmeekee’s epic poem, is partly before the public. 
He is adored as the-seventh Hindoo incarnation j has an annual 
festival, and is daily worshipped in the temples dedicated to 
him, his brother, and his friend Hunooman : in which temples 
he appears as a green man, with a bow and arrows in his hands, 
sitting on a throne, having Seeta on his left : his brother 
Lukshmunu holds a white umbrella over his head, and Ru- 
nooman stands before him as his servant with joined hands 
He is considered as a beneficent deity. Some think that Ram 
was deified on account of a successful attack on Ceylon, when 
he was king of Mut’hoora. 

4. ChoUunyii, i. e. the wise : a religious mendicant, and ho- 
noured as a form of Krishnu. His most famous temple in 
Bengal is at Ugru-dweepii, where an annual festival is held, 
and to which crowds resort from all parts of Bengal. 1 he 
bi'amhuns despise this sect. 

5. Viihwu-hurmu, the son of Briimha, as architect of the 
gods, may be regarded as the Hindoo Vulcan. He is wor- 
shipped at an annual festival, the implements of each artificer 
being the representative of the god. He employs no Cyclops 
with one eye, but has a workman named Mayii, a giant, who 
is capable of exhibiting all manner of illusive edifices. 

6. Kamu-dhuy the Indian Cupid. This god is also said to 
be the son of Brumha : he is painted as a beautiful youth, 
carrying a bow and arrow of flowers. He has an annual festi- 
val, but his image is not made j nor does this festival command 
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much celebrity. Petitions are addressed to him by the bride 
and bridegroom anxious for offspring. 

Y. Sutijti 'Narayunu. I have not discovered the origin of 
this idol : the name implies that he is the true Vishnoo. He 
is worshipped frequently in the houses of the rich, from the 
desire of insuring prosperity. 

8. Punchaniiny a form of Shivu, worshipped by the lower 
orders, who consider him ^.s the destroyer of children. The 
image used as his representative is a misshapen stone, anointed, 
painted, and placed under the viitu and other trees. 

9. Dhurmu’f hakoorUi another form of Shivii, held in much 
the same estimation as Piinchanun. 

10. Kaloo-rayu^ the god of forests, another form of Shivu. 
He is painted as sitting on a tiger, and carrying a bow and 
arrows : is worshipped by the wood -cutters in the forests, to 
insure protection from wild beasts. 

11. Deified Beings in strange shapes — Urdhu-nareesJmuru. 
This compound deity is Shivii and Doc-rga united in one body. 
The fable respecting this singular transformation will be found 
in vol. iii. Religious worship is paid to this idol. — Krishnii- 
Kalce. In this image of Krishnii and Kalee united in one body, 
vice itself is personified and worshipped. Sec vol. iii. — Iluree- 
Hurti, Another compound deity, Vishnoo and Shivu. The 
worship paid to these idols appears to owe its origin to stories 
in the pooranus. 

12. The voorship of Human Beings . The Hindoos worship 
their spiritual guides ; also bramhiins, and their wives and 
daughters : and, among the vamacharees, women of the lowest 
cast, and even prostitutes, arc worshipped with lites too abo- 
minable to be recorded. See vol. iii. 
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13« The worship of Beasts, The cow, as a form of Bhiigiw 
vutee, is an object of worship, and receives the homage of the 
Hindoos at an annual festival* (see vol. iii). Hunooman, the 
' Iso been placed among the gods^ as a form of 
Shivu. 3mples to this god are to be seen^ and in some places 
his image is worshipped daily ; he is even chosen by many as 
their guardian deity. Hilnooman bears some resemblance to 
Pan, and like him owes his birth to the god of the winds. The 
t{og, tbejachal, and a number of other animals, have also places 
among the Hindoo deities, though they arc not greatly ho- 
noured. 

14, Worship of Birds, Giirooru, the carrier of Vishnoo, 
half bird and half man, has received deification, as well as his 
brother Uroonu, the charioteer of Vishnoo. Jutayoo, another 
bird, the friend of Ham, receives divine honours ; as do the 
eagle of Coromandel (said to be an incarnation of Doorga), 
the wag-tail, the peacock, the goose, gnd the owl ; but the 
honours they receive are not of the highest kind. 

15. Worship of Trees, The Hindoos do not seem ever to 
have consecrated groves, but several trees they esteem sacred. 
Toolusee, a female raised to deity by Vishnoo, was cursed by 
Lukshm^e, his wife, in a fit of jealousy, and turned into the tree 
of this name ; which the Hindoos preserve with great care near 
their houses, erect pillars to its honour, ^ esteem its leaves and 

* The very diii^g of the cow is eaten as an atonement for sin, and, with 
its urine, is used in vvoibhip. A Hindoo does not carry any thing out of 
Ins house in the morning, till he has rubhed his door>vvay with cow-dung. 
Notwithstanding this reverence, the bullocks employed in carrying burdens and 
at the plough, are used more ciuellyby tlie Hindoos than any other anihials. 
** The Athenians and almost all otiier nations thougiu it a very great crime 
to kill the ox, insomuch that the ofFeuder was thought to deserve death.'* 
— Patterns Antiquities o/Gieece, vol. i, p. 217. 

^ The heads of these pillars, which commonly oj)cn like a cup, are filled 
with cartli, and the plant is placed in them. ** The Romans and Grecians,** 
says Putter, coiisecialed certain trees to ihci» gods.” 
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wood sacred, and with the latter make the beads with which 
they repeat the names of their guardian deities. Several other 
trees receive almost an equal homage (see vol. iii). It is con- 
sidered as a great sin £y;nong the Hindoos for any v ^ ^ a 
family to cut down trees planted by an ancestor, and ‘ Aiiiirois- 
fortunes of many a family have been ascribed to such an act of 
indiscretion. 

16. River The Hindoos not only reverence their 

rivers, but actually worship them, dividing them into male and 
female deities. But Gunga (the Ganges), both in their poems, 
their pooraniis, and in the superstitious customs of the natives, 
appears to rank highest among the river deities. She is de- 
clared to have descended from Vishnoo’s heaven, the anniver- 
sary of which event is celebrated by particular festivities. The 
most extravagant things are related in the pooranus respecting 
the purifying nature of these waters ; and several works have 
been written to extol thei^aving properties of the Ganges.* Its 
waters arc carried to immense distances; every thing they 
touch becomes purified ; crowds of Hindoos perform their wor- 
ship on the banks of the river daily, after purifying themselves 
in its stream j the sick are laid on its banks, expecting reco- 
very from the mere sight of this goddess ; and it is reckoned a . 
great calamity not to die within view of Giinga. Many other 
rivers receive the honours of divine worship, as will be seen in 
vol. iii. 

17. Worship of Fish. Even the finny tribes are honoured 
by the Hindoos, though the worship paid to them is of an infe- 
rior nature* 

18. The Viorship of Boohs is very common among this people. 
The lower orders have such a profound respect for a book, that 
they think every thing in such a form must be divine. On 


^ T lie G liiiga- V ak ya- \ u 1 c e , & c . 
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several occasions a book is converted into an iraage^ and wor- 
shipped with all the forms used before the most popular idol. 

19. Worship of Stones. The shalugramu, as a form of Vish- 
noo, is more frequently worshipped than any other idol in 
lndia>? not excepting the lingii itself ; which perhaps ought to 
be placed next, and which is also a stone. The representa- 
tives of Punchaniin and other gods are shapeless stones. Many 
images of idols sold in the markets are made of stone, and 
worshipped. 

20. A Log of Wood, The pedal with which rice is cleansed 
from the husk has also been raised to godship by the Hindoos. 
See vol. iii. 

. Such are the objects adored by the Hindoos. Such is the 
deplorable state into which the mind continues to sink, after it 
has once renounced the doctrine of the unity of God. Divine 
worship is confessedly the highest act of reverence and homage 
of which man is capable. How shocking, then, how afflicting 
to a philanthropic mind, to see man prostrated before a beast, 
or a log of wood ! How greatly is the horror increased,, when 
this prostration of intellect respects many millions ! 

I have repeatedly conversed with learned Hindoos on the 
use of idols in worship : the best account I have ever received 
may amount to this.— God is every where ; this is allowed, but 

• “ The shaliigianius are black stones, found in a part of the Gundtikee 
river, w'ithiti the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, and aic com- 
monly perforated in one or more places by worms, or, as the Hindoos be- 
lieve, by Vishnoo in the shape of a reptile.’* One of these stones, by a fall, 
being split asunder, was lately shewn to the author. The internal appear- 
ance of this strongly indicates, that these stones are not, as has been sup- 
posed (see Asiatic Researches, vol. vii, p. 240), perforated stones, but petri- 
fied shells: the shell in the inside of this was tlie Argonauta Argo. —May 
8, 1815. 
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bis spirituality perplexes the mind. To collect and fix the 
ideas on the object of adoration, therefore, an image is chosen ; 
into which image, by the power of incantations, the deity is 
imagined to be drawn. Hence, in dedicating an image, they 
call upon the god to come and dwell in it. I have urged in 
reply, that if this were the whole end to be answered, any image 
might do,'’ but that I saw amongst them many sorts of idols. 
To this the bramhiin says, God has made himself known in 
these forms, and directed these various images to be madci 
that men may be fascinated and drawn to the love of worship j 
that none of these images are intended to exhibit the natural 
perfections of God, but his actions when incarnate ; and that 
images are only necessary while men continue in a rude state, and 
may be laid aside by those who can attain to devotion by means 
of rational speculation.” This is the best apology I have obtained 
for the worship of idols. Yet, surely, instead of elevating the 
mind, and carrying it to a Being so glorious as God, images 
debase a subject so sublime, and destroy all reverence for Him, 
who is “ glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.” 
Images of God are therefore highly offensive, and their makers 
and worshippers justly expose themselves to the cutting reproof 
of Isaiah . “ To whom then will ye liken God? or what like- 
ness will ye compare to him ? Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the ba- 
lance ; all nations before him are as nothing, and are counted 
to him less than nothing, and vanity.” But that idols are not 
necessary, even to the rude and ignorant, let the experienced 
of every protestant country bear witness. Where shall we find 
piety more elevated, or morals more correct, even among indi- 
viduals in the lowest orders of society, than in our own land? 

But what shall we say, when many of these idols are mon- 
strous personifications of vice ; and when it is a fact, that not 
a single virtuous idea is ever communicated by any of them ? 


b They admit this ; a pan of water is indeed often subsiltulcd for an idol. 
VOL. I. h 
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Tlie image of Kalee exhibits a female with inflamed eyes, 
standing on the body of her husband, her hair dishevelled, sla- 
vering the blood of her enemies down her bosom, her tongue 
hanging from her mouth, wearing a necklace of skulls, and 
holding a skull in the left hand, and a sword in the right. Ano- 
ther image, that of Krishnu-Kalee, exhibits Krishml and Radha, 
his mistress, united in one body, to conceal Radha's infidelity 
from her husband. Another image is the lingu ! Another 
tliat of a monkey, an incarnation of the great god” Shivu ; 
the offspring of the god of the winds by a female monkey !* The 
image of Doorga is that of a female warrior : and one form of 
this got! dess is tliat of a female so athirst for blood, that she is 
represented as cutting her own throat j and tlie half-severed 
head, with the mouth distended, is seen devouring the blood 
streaming from the trunk. Thij goddess stands upon two other 
deities, in an attitude so abominably indecent that it cannot be 
described the common form of Kalee, standing on her hus- 
band Shivii, has a secret meaning, well known to a Hindoo, 
but which is so indelicate that even they, licentious as they 
are, dare not make it according to the genuine meaning of 
Ihe fable to which it belongs.'' Some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of this goddess, called tlie Shama-pdoja, 
relate to things which can never become the subject of dcscrijv- 
tion } but perhaps in this concealed state they are more perni- 
cious than if painted, and exhibited to the open gaze of the 
mob. To this it may be added, that amidst all the numerous 
idols worshipped by the Hindoos, the»e is not one to represent 
any of the Virtnes. In this respect, the Hindoo mythology 
sinks far below tl)e European : for the Greeks and Romans 
adored Virtue, Truth, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, 
Justice, Faith, Hope, and Liberty, and consecrated images 
Q^d temples to these deities. Among the Hindoos, the most 

Pati is said to have been the son of Merciny. 

^ Hindoos of tlie baser soit may be seen whispering (o each other before 
this image, and dilating on that which is too filthy fur //tent to utter in an 
mtdible voici. 
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innocent part of the system, and that which existed in the 
purest ages, was the worship of the primary elements, the 
adoration of inanimate matter ! 

The manifest effect of idolatry in this country, as held up to 
thousands of Christian spectators, is an immersion into the 
grossest moral darkness, and a universal corruption of manners. 
The Hindoo is taught, that the image is really God, and the 
heaviest judgments are denounced against him, if he dare tp 
suspect that the image is nothing more than the elements of 
which it is composed. The Tuntru-saru declares, that such 
an unbeliever will sink into tjj>e regions of torment. In the 
apprehensions of the people in general, therefore, the idols are 
real deities ; they occupy the place of God, and receive all 
the homage, all the fear, all the service, and all the honours 
which HE so justly claims. The government of God is sub- 
verted, and all the moral effects arising from the knowledge of 
his perfections, and his claims upon his rational creatures, are 
completely lost. 

It is a fact, too, that the festivals iu honour of the gods have 
the most pernicious effects on the minds of the people. During 
the ceremonies of worship before the image, the spectators are 
very few, and these feel no interest whatever in the mummery 
going forward ; and were it not for those wlio come to pay a 
visit of ceremony to the image, and to bring their offerings, 
the temple would be as little crowded on festival, as on com- 
mon days : but as soon as the well -known sound of the drum 
is heard, calling the people to the midnight orgies, the dance 
and the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost tread 
one upon another; and their joy keeps pace with the number 
of loose women present, and the broad obscenity of the songs. 
Gopalii- l urkkalunkar, a learned bramhun employed in the Se- 
rampore printing-office, and a very respectable man among the 
Hindoos, avowed to a friend of mine, that the only attractives 
on these occasions were the women of ill-fame, and the filthy 

h 2 
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songs dnd dances ; that these songs were so abominable, that 
a matt of character, even amongst them, was asliamed of being 
present ; that if ever he (Gopalii) remained, he concealed him- 
self in a corner of the temple. He added, that a song was 
scarcely tolerated which did not contain the most marked 
allusions to unchastity j wliile those which were so abominable 
that no person could repeat them out of the temple, received 
the loudest plaudits.' All this is done in the very face of the 
idol ; nor does the thought, ‘‘ Thou God seest me,” ever pro- 
duce the slightest pause in these midnight revels. In open 
day, and in the most public streets of a large town, I have seen 
men entirely naked, dancing with unblushing effrontery before 
the idol, as it was carried in triumphant procession, encouraged 
by the smiles and eager gaze of the bramhiins. Yet sights 
even worse than these, and such as can never be described by 
the pen of a Christian writer, are exhibited on the rivers and in 
the public roads, to thousands of spectators, at the Doorga 
festival,^ the most popular and most crowded of all the Hindoo 
festivals in Bengal ; and which closes with libations to the gods 
so powerful, as to produce general intoxication. What must 
be the state of morals in a country, when its religious institu- 
tions and public shows, at which the whole population is pre- 
sent, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into the very 
gulph of depravity and ruin ! 

There is another feature in this system of idolatry, which in- 
creases its pernicious effects on the public manners: — The his- 
tory of these g >ds is a highly coloured representation of their 
wars, quarrels, and licentious intrigues ; which are held up in 

• Sometimes the Hindoos open a sub.uription to defray the expense of 
a grand act of worship in honour of some idol. If four bundled roopees be 
subswlbed on such an occasion, I am assured that three hundred will be 
apent on the songs and dancing-giils. 

f The author has more than once been filled with alarm, as this idolatrous 
procession has passed his house, lest his children siiould go to the windows, 
«id aee the gross obscenity exhibited by the dancers. 
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the images, recitations, songs, and dances at the public festi* 
vals. At the separate recitations, which are accompanied with 
something of out pantomime^ these incredible and most inde* 
cent fables are made still more familiar to the people ; so fami* 
liar, indeed, that illusions to them are to be perceived in the 
most common forms of speech. Many works of a pernicious 
tendency in the European languages are not very hurtful, be- 
cause they are too scarce and expensive to be read by the 
poor ; but the authors of the Hindoo mythology have taken 
care, that the quarrels and revels of the gods and goddesses 
shall bv3 held up to the imitation of the whole community. 

In some of these histories and pantomimes Shivu is repre- 
sented as declaring to Liikshmee, that he would part with all 
the merit of his works for the gratification of a criminal pas- 
sion 3 Briimha as burning with lust towards his own daughter ; 
Krishnii as living with a wife of another, murdering a wrasheri 
man and stealing his clothes, and sending his friend Yoo- 
dhist’hirii to the regions of torment by causing him to utter a 
falsehood , Jndrii and Chundru are seen as the paramours of 
the wives of their spiritual guides. — But these stories are so 
numerous in the pooranus, that it seems unnecessary to drag 
more of them to light. The thing to be deplored is, that the 
Hindoo objects of worship were themselves monsters of vice. 

Painful as this is, it is not all : there is a numerous and grow- 
ing sect among the Hindoos in Bengal, and perhaps in other 
provinces, who, in conformity with the rules prescribed in the 
works called Tuntrii, practise the most abominable rites. The 
proselytes to this sect are chiefly bramhuns, and are called va- 
maebarees. I have given some account of them in vol. iii, and 
should have declined blotting these pages with any further aU 
lusioii to these unutterable abominations, had 1 not omitted ia 
those accounts an article which 1 had prepared, and which 
throws much additional light on the practices of a sect so sin- 
gularly corrupt : — The rules of this sect are to be found more 

h 3 
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or lees in most of the Tuntrus; but particularly in the Ne3u> 
Rooclrii-yamulu, Yonce, and Unniida-kulpu. In these works 
the writers have arranpf. d a number of Hindoo sects as fol- 
lows : — Veclacharees, Voishnuvacharees, Shoivacharees, Duk- 
shinacharees, Vamacharees, Siddhantachareesj and Koulacha- 
rees ^ each rising in succession, till the most perfect sect is^he 
Koulacharij. When a Hindoo wishes to enter into this sect, he 
sends for a person who lias been already initiated, and w^ho is 
well acquainted with the forms of initiation; and presenting to 
him garments, ornaments, &c., begs him to become his religious 
guide. The teacher then places this disciple near him for three 
days, and instructs him in the ceremonies of the sect : at the 
close of which period, the disciple spreads some loose soil on 
the floor of the house in whicli the ceremonies of initiation are 
to be performed ; and sows a small quantity of barley, and two 
kinds of pease, in this soil, sprinkling water upon it. He next 
proceeds to perform some parts of the ten cerepionies practised 
by the regular Hindoos from the time of birth lO that of mar^ 
Wage : after which ho makes a declaration, that he has from 
that period renounced all the ceremonies of the old religion, 
and is delivered from their yoke ; and as a token of joy cele- 
brates what is called the Vriddhee shraddhu. All these cere- 
monies are to be performed in the day ; what follows is to be 
done in darkness : and therefore, choosing the darkest part of 
the night, the seed sown in the house having sprung up, the 
disciple and his spiritual (it would not be too harsh to say in- 
fernal) guide enter the house, with eight men (vamacharees) 
and eight ft males, (a dancing girl, a weaver s daughter, a wo- 
man of ill fame, a washerwoman, a barber’s wife or daughter, 
a bramhiinee, the daughter of a land-owner, and a milkmaid). 
Each of the vamacharees is to place by his side one of the fe- 
males, and the teacher and his disciple are to sit close to each 
other. The teacher now informs his disciple, that from hence- 
forward he is not to indulge shame, nor dislike to any thing, 
nor prefer one plan to another, nor regard ceremonial cleanness 
or uncleanness, nor cast ; and that, though he may freely 
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enjoy all the pleasures of sense, the mind must be fixed on hh 
guardian deity : that is, he is neither to be an epicure nor an 
ascetic, but to blend both in his character j and to make the 
pleasures offense, that is, wine and women, the medium of ob- 
taining absorption into Brumhu j since women are the repre- 
sentatives of the wife of Cupid, and wine prevents the senses 
from going astray. A pan of spirits, or of water mixed with 
spirits, is placed near each man and woman j and in the centre 
another pan of spirits, different kinds of flesh (of which that of 
the cow makes a part), rice, fruits, &c., and upon each of the 
eight pans different branches of trees, and garlands of red 
flowers are placed ; the pans also are to be marked with red 
paint : all these arc surrounded with eighty pounds of flour 
formed into different colours. A pan of intoxicating beverage, 
called siddhee, is next consecrated; of which each partakes : 
after which they chew the panu leaf. Next, before all the 
things placed in the centre of the room, the spiritual guide re- 
hearses the common ceremonies of worship, addressing them 
to any one of the female deities who happens to be the guar«» 
dian deity of this disciple. The vessels from which the com- 
pany are to drink, and the offerings, are next consecrated : 
these vessels may be formed of earth, copper, brass, silver, 
gold, or stone, the cocoa-nut, or a human skull ; but the latter 
is to be preferred. Tlie spiritual guide then gives as much as 
a wine glass of spirits to each female, as the representative of 
the divine energy ; and the men drink what they leave. At 
this time the spiritual guide declares, that in the siityu-yoogu 
the people were directed in their religious duties by the vedus, 
in the tretu by the writings of the learned, in the dwapurii by 
the different pooraniis, and, in the kulee-yoogii, the tiintrus are 
the only proper guides to duty. As if well pleased with this 
sentiment, each one of the company now drinks two more 
glasses of the spirits. The disciple next worships each male 
and female separately, applying to them the names of Bhoiruvd 
and Bhoiruvee, titles given to Shivii and Doorga, and pre- 
sents to each of them spirits, meat-offerings, garments, orna- 

h 4f 
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mentSi Sic, ; after which the spiritual guide offers a burnt- sacri* 
fice, with the flesh and other meat-offerings^ pouring on them, 
as they burn, clarified butter: the disciple also repeats the 
same ceremony. The eight females now anoint the disciple by 
sprinkling upon him, with the branches which were placed on 
the pan, spirits and watery and after mixing together the whole 
of the spirits, or spirits and water, from all the pans, the spiri- 
tual guide, with all the branches, again sprinkles the disciple : 
to whom he declares that he has now, for the good of his soul, 
instructed him, according to the commandment of the great 
god Shivii, in all the ceremonies belonging to the profession of a 
vamacharee ; urging him, in practising these ceremonies, to 
keep his mind on Shivu, and that he will be happy after death : 
at the close, he causes him to drink the liquor thus mixed, re- 
peating separate incantations. During his initiation he is not 
to drink so as to appear intoxicated, or to cause his mind to 
wander ; but having habituated himself to a small quantity, he 
may take more, till he falls down in a state of intoxication ; 
still however so as to rise again after a short interval : after 
which he may continue drinking the nectar, till he falls down 
completely overcome, and remains in this state of joy, thinking 
upon his guardian deity. He is now known as an Uvudhqotu, 
that is, as one who has renounced all secular affairs ; and re- 
ceives a new name, perhaps Aniindu-nat’hu, or the joyous. He 
is to drink spirits with all of the same profession ; to sleep con- 
stantly in ahouse of ill-fame; and to eat of every thing he pleases, 
and with all casts indiscriminately. The next thing is to offer 
a burnt-sacrifice ; after which the spiritual guide and the guests 
are dismissed with presents, and the new disciple spends the 
night with an infamous female. These varaacharees adore the 
sex, and carefully avoid offending a woman. They also practise 
the most debasing rites, using the heads of persons who have been 
guilty of suicide, also when sitting on a dead body, and while 
naked and in the presence of a naked female. — It might seem 
impossible to trace ceremoiiies gross as these to any principle 
except that of moral depravity 5 but the authors of this system 
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attempt to reconcile it with the pursuit of future happiness. 
The reader is aware that the regular Hindoo theologians attri- 
bute all the vices to the passions, and consider their subjugationi 
or annihilation, as essential to final beautitude j they therefore 
aim at the accomplishment of this object by means of severe 
bodily austerities. The vamacharees profess to seek the same 
object, not by avoiding temptation, and starving the body, but 
by blunting the edge of the passions with excessive indulgence. 
They profess to triumph over the regular Hindoos, reminding 
them that lAeir ascetics are safe only In forests, and while 
keeping a perpetual fast ; but that t/iej/ subdue their passions 
in the very presence of temptation. 

Thus, that which to the Hindoo should be divine worship, is 
the great source of impiety and corruption of manners : and, 
instead of returning from his temple, or from religious services, 
improved in knowledge, grieved for his moral deficiencies, and 
anxious to cultivate a greater regard to the interests of morality 
and religion, his passions are inflamed, and his mind polluted to 
such a degree, that he carries the pernicious lessons of ihe 
temple, or the festival, into all the walks of private life. Hit 
very religion becomes his greatest bane, and where he should 
have drank of the water of life, he swallows the poison that 
infallibly destroys him. 

In'conversation with a learned bramhiin, in the year 1813, he 
acknowledged to the author, that, at present, reverence for the 
gods made no part of the attractions to the public festivals. 
One man celebrates a festival to preserve himself from disgrace, 
another to procure the applauses of his countrymen, and a third 
for the sake of the songs, dances, <Src. This bramhiin instanced 
cases of images being made without any reference to the rules 
of the shastrii. At one place, a Hindoo, having prepared an 
image, at an expense which he could not meet, permitted it to 
be broken, and its head, arms, and legs to be trodden upon in 
the streets ^ — another, who had been thus disappointed, threw 
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the image into the water ; — and a third, having made an enor- 
mous image, had fastened it to a cart, but on the first motion of 
the vehicle, the head of the idol had fallen off, and the rest of 
the image was permitted to lie in the street as a dead carcase. 
I give these instances, to confirm what I have already said, that 
it is not devotion that leads the Hindoo to the temple, but a 
licentious appetite ; and to afford another proof, that idolatry 
always tends to sink, but never to raise its votaries. In the 
account of Kalee (vol. iii.), the reader will find a fact re- 
specting the execution of two Hindoos, who, when under sen- 
tence of death, became Roman Catholics, in pure revenge upon 
Kallec, who did not, as she was believed Lo have done in favour 
of many others, protect them in the act of robbery. One of the 
pundits who assisted me in this work begged, if I mentioned 
this fact, that 1 would assure the Englisl) reader, that although 
this goddess assisted public robbers, she always informed them 
Aat they must suffer hereafter for their crimes, though she did 
assist them in their perpetration. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice seems astonished that a people 
so mild, so benevolent, so benignant as the Hindoos, “ who 
(quoting Mr. Orme) shudder at the very sight of bloody** should 
have adopted so many bloody rites. But are these Hindoos 
indeed so humane; — these men, and women too, who drag 
their dying relations to the banks of the river at all seasons, 
day and night, and expose them to the heat and cold in tiie 
last agonies of death, without remorse :— who assist men to 
commit self-murder, encouraging them to swing with hooks in 
their backs, to pierce their tongues and sides, to cast them- 
selves on naked knives, to bury themselves alive,* throw them- 
selves into rivers, from precipices, and under the cars of tbeii; 
idols : — who murder their own children, by burying them alive, 

* “ Instances are not unfrequent, where persons afflicted with loathsome 

and incurable diseases, have caused tlieuiselves to be buiied alive.*'— ./fjie/Z/c 
Researches, vol. vii, p. 257. 
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throwing them to the alligators, or hanging them up alive in 
trees for the ants and crows before their own doors, ^ or by 
sacrificing them to the Ganges : — who burn alive, amidst 
savage shouts, the heartbroken widow, by the hands of her 
own son, and with the corpse of a deceased father; — who 
every year hlltcher thousand:# of animals, at the call of super- 
stition, covering themselves with their blood, consigning their 
carcases to the dogs, and carrying their heads in triumph 
through the streets? — Are these the “benignant Hindoos?’* 
—a people who have never erected a charity-school, an alms*- 
hoiise, or an hospital ; who sutFer their fellow -creatures to pe- 
rish for want before their very doors, refusing to administer 
to their wants while living, or to inter their bodies, to prevent 
their being devoured by vultures and jackals, when dead ; 
who, when the power of the sword was in their hands, im- 
paled alive, cut off the noses, the legs, and arms of culprits; 
and inflicted punishments exceeded only by those of the 
followers of the mild, amiable, and benevolent Booddhfi in the 
Barman empire !‘' and who very often, in their acts of pillage, 

^ I fancy this is done when the child is boin with bad omens, or is sup- 
posed to bcafliicted h) some ('\il spiiit. 

i At Benares and m^ar Bu>ar numerous brick monuments have been 
erected to pejpeiuatetlie memory of women who have been burnt alive with 
the bodies of theii deceased husbands. 

^ It is well known, that tl.e Burmans are the followers ofBooddhu, whose 
principal aim was to excite in mankind a horror of shedding blood, and 
of destroying animal life. The following facts will show how much hu- 
manity there is among a people far exceeding the Hindoos in their care 
not to injure whatever contains Mfe Mr. ¥, Carey thus writes to his 
friends in Bengal 1 will now relate wlmt has taken place in this 
single town of Rangoon since my residence in this country, which does 
not exceed four yeais. Some of the ciiminals I saw executed with iny 
own eyes; the rest I saw iiuinediately after execution. One man had 
melted lead poured down his throat, which immediately burst out from 
the neck, and various parts cf the body. Four or five persons, after 
being nailed through their hands and feet to a scaffold, had first tbeir 
longues cut out, then their mouths slit open from car to ear, then iheir 
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murder the plundered, cutting off their limbs with tire most 
cold-blooded apathy, turning the house of the murdered into 
a disgusting shambles 1— Some of these cruelties, no doubt, 
arise out of the religion of the Hindoos, and are the poi- 
soned fruits of superstition, rather than the effects of natural 
disposition : but this is equally true respecting the virtues 
which have bee^n so lavishly bestowed on this people. At 
the call of the shastrii the Hindoo gives water to the weary 
traveller during the month Voishakhu; but he may perish at 
his door without pity or relief from the first of the following 
rilonth, no reward being attached to such an act after these 

ears cut off, and fii ally their bellies ripped open. Six people were crucified 
in tlie foliouing manner : their hands and feet were nailed to a scaffold ; 
their eyes weie then extracted with a blunt hook ; anil in this condition 
they were left to expiie: two died in the course of four days ; the rest 
were lib'/iated, hut died of mortification on (he sixth or seventh day. 
Four persons vveie crucified, viz. not nailed, but tied with their hands 
and feet streteiied out at full length, in an eiect posture, in which they 
were to remain till death; evety thing they wished to eat was ordered 
them, with a view to piolong their lives and misery. In cases like this, 
the legs and feet of the criminal begin to swell aucl mortify at the expiration 
of th ee or four days ; some ate said to live in this state for a fortnight, 
and expire at last fiom fatigue and mortification. Those which I Suvv 
were liiieraled at the end of tliree or four days. Another man had a laigc 
bamboo run ihrotigh his belly, which put an immediate end to his exist- 
ence. Tv\o persons Iiad their bellies ripped up, just suflicient to admit of 
th<i protrusion of a small pait of tlie intestines; and after being secured by 
tKe bands ajul feet at full streteb with coia^, were placed in an erect 
posiuie U|)t>M banu.< o rafters, and set adrift iu Uie river, to up and 
down with tlie tide for public view. The number of those who have been 
beheaded I do not exactly iccollect ; but they must be somewhere between 
twenty atiU thirty. One man was sawn to death, by applying the saw to 
tlie shoulder bone, and sawing right down until the bowels gushed out. 
Oue woman was beat lo death with a large cudgel.— Tliesc arc most of the 
jmnishnaents I have seen and heard of during my stay in this place ; hut 
natiy other instances happened during my absence,, which 1 have not re- 
lated. As for the crimes foi which these punishments were inflicted, I 
•h|U only add, the crimes of some deserved death, some were of a liivial 
natuie, and some of the victims wet'c quite innocent.” 
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thirty days have expired. He will make roads, pooU of 
water, and build lodging-houses for pilgrims and travellers; 
but he considers himself as making a good bargain with the 
gods in all these transactions. It is a fact, that there is not a 
road in the country made by Hindoos except a few whidi kad 
to holy places ; and had there been no future rewards held out 
for such acts of merit, even these would not have existed. Before 
the kuiee-yoogu it was lawful to sacrifice cows; but the man who 
does it now, is guilty of a crime as heinous as that of killing a 
bramhiin ; he may kill a buffalo, however, and Doorga will 
reward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, by any direct act, 
sliould not destroy an insect, for he is taught that God inhabits 
even a fly ; but it is no great crime if he should permit even 
his cow to perish with hunger ; and he beats it without mercy, 
though it be an incarnation of Bhugiivutee— it is enough, that 
he does not really deprive it of life ; for the indwelling deity 
feels no stroke but that of death. The Hindoo will utter false- 
hoods that would knock down an ox, and will commit per- 
juries so atrocious and disgusting, as to fill with horror those 
who visit the courts of justice ; but he will not violate his shas- 
tru by swearing on the waters of the Ganges. 

Idolatry is often also the exciting cause of the most abomi- 
nable frauds. Several instances are given in this work : one 
will be found in vol. iii, p. 90, and another respecting aa 
image found under ground by the raja of Niideeya, in vol. iii. 
p. 157/ 

Indeed keeping gods is a trade among the Hindoos : the 
only difficulty to be overcome, is that of exciting attention to 
the image. To do this, the owner of the image frequently goes 
from village to village, to call the attention of the neighbour- 

* Plutarch says, that Uomulus, when he instituted the Ludi Consuales, to 
surprise the Sabine virgins, gave out, that he had discovered the altar of the 
god Consus hid under ground ; which discovery attracted great multitudes 
to the sacridcr. 
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hood : he also persuades some one to proclaim, that he has 
been warned in a dream to perform vows to this image j or he 
repeats to all he sees, that such and such cures have been per- 
formed by it. In the years 1807 and 1808, almost all the sick 
and imaginary sick Hindoos in the south of Bengal presented 
their offerings to an image called Taruk-eshwuru, at a place 
bearing this name. The bramhuns owning this image became 
rich. This excited the attention of some brahmiins near Nii- 
deeya, who had it proclaimed that another image of Shivu, in 
their possession, was the brother of Taruk-eshwuru and 
the people of those parts flocked to this image as others had 
done to the original one 

None of the Hindoo temples appear to be distinguished for 
the elegance of tlieir architecture : they are not the work of a 
people sunk in barbarism ; neither will they bear any compari- 
son with the temples of the Greeks or Romans.”' They are not 
constructed so as to hold a crowd of worshippers ; these are 
always accommodated in an area opposite the temple. The 
room in which the idol is placed is considered sufficiently spa- 
cious if it hold the officiating priest, the utensils for w'orship, 
and the offerings. 

These temples answer none of the ends of a lecture-room, 
nor of a Christian temple. Here the passions are never raised 
to heaven by sacred music, nor by the voices of a large a.id 
devout congregation celebrating the piaisos of the Deity in the 
strains of sacred poetry j here no devout feelings arc awakened 
by the voice of prayer and confession, nor are the great truths 
of religion explained, or enforced upon the mind of an atten- 
tive crowd by the eloquence of a public speaker: the daily 
worship at the temple is performed by the solitary priest, with 
all the dullness, carelessness, and insipidity necessarily con- 

Wc learn from the Aiii Akburee, however, that the eutiie leveiiues of 
Orissa, for twelve years, were expeuded oa erecting a temple to the sun. — 
Mfumce's Indidh Antiquities, 
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nested with a service always the same, repeated before an idol 
made of a cold stone, and in which the priest has no interest 
whatever ; and when the crowd do assemble before the temple, 
it is to enter upon orgies which destroy every vestige of moral 
feeling, and excite to every outrage upon virtue. 

The erection of a temple is a woi*k of great merit," and the 
dedication of it a w'ork of great ceremony and expense, if the 
building belong to a man of wealth. The person who employs 
his wealth in this manner is considerably raised in the estiipa- 
tion of his countrymen : he frequently also endows thf temple, 
as well as raises it ; which is generally done by grants of land. 
The' annual produce of the land thus bestowed, is expended in 
>v'ages to the officiating priest, in the daily offerings to the idol, 
and in lighting and repairing the temple. Many temples, 
however, do not depend entirely on their endowments : they 
receive considerable sums from occasional offerings, and from 
wlnt is presented at festivals. Some 'temples are supported 
at an expense so trifling as to vistonish a reader not acquainted 
with the forms of idolatry : many individuals who officiate at 
temples obtain only the offerings, the value of which does not 
amount, in many instances, to more than twenty shillings a year. 
Some few temples are, however, splendidly endowed, and many 
families receive their maintenance from them. Where an idol 
has become very famous, and the offerings have amounted to^i 

” Kven circumambulating a temple is an act of merit, raising the person to 
a place in the lieaven of the god or goddess whose temple he thus walks 
i;ontul. At Benares the devout do it daily. If the circiiraambulator be a 
learned man, he lepeats the praise of the god as he is walking, and bows to 
the image every time he arrives at the door of the temple. The ignorant 
merely walk round, and make the bow. The right liand is always kept 
towards the object circumambulated. 

^ In the year 1809, at the temple of Juglinnai’li, near Serampore, at 
Uie car festival, about 570 roopees were presented to the idol, in vegetables, 
fruits, sweetmeats, garments, and money. About 150 bramhiing, 50 fe- 
males, and 150 slioodrus were entertained daily ; and, at the close of the 
festival, the priests of tlie temple received 420 roopees. 
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large sum, even kings have been anxious to lay hold of such a 
source of revenue. 

The images of the gods may be made of almost all the 
metals, as well as of wood, stone, clay, &c. Most of the 
permanent images are made of wood or stone } those which 
are destroyed at the close of a festival, are made of clay. 
Small images of brass, silver, and gold, are not uncommon. 
The sculpture of the stone images resembles that of the Popish 
images of the 12th century ; those cast in brass, &c., exhibit 
a similar progress of the arts. The consecration of an image 
is accompanied with a number of ceremonies, the most singu- 
lar of which is that of conveying sight and life to the image, 
for which there are appropriate formulas, with prayers, invit- 
ing the deity to come and dwell in it. After this ceremony, 
the image becomes sacred, and is carefully guarded from every 
oSensive approach. The shastrus contain directions for making 
idols, and the forms of meditation used in worship contain a 
description of each idol : but in many instances these forms 
are disregarded, and the proprietor, though compelled to pre- 
serve the identity of the image, indulges his own fancy. Some 
images are very diminutive, especially those made of the pre- 
cious metals ; but others, if for temporary use, are very large : a 
stone image of the lingil is to be seen at Benares, which six men 
with joined hands can hardly grasp. At the festival of Karti- 
keyii, the god of war, an image is sometimes made thirty 
cubits high. Whatever may have been the case in other 
countries, idolatry in this has certainly not contributed to 
carry the arts of painting or sculpture to any perfection. 

Any bramhun, properly qualified by rank and knowledge, 
may officiate in a temple, and perform the general work of 
a priest. There is no order of bramhuns to whom the priest- 
hood is confined'* : many bramhuns employ others as priests ; 

I insert a short extract from Bryce’s ** Sketch of the State of British 
ludia,” ill Older to assure the author, that, as it respects Bengal, it Is 
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a shoodru must employ a bramlmn, but he has his own choice 
of the individual ; he cannot repeat a single formula of the 
vedu himself without being guilty of the highest offence. 
There are different olficts in which priests are employed ; but 
any bramhun, proper!)' qualified, may perform the ceremonies 
attached to them all (see vol iii. p. 239). In general, a family, 
able to bear the expense, employs a priest on a regular allow- 
ance : some priests are retained by many families of the same 
cast ; such a person is called the joiners’ priest, or the weavers* 
priest. See. The bramhun^, employed as pr'ests to the shoo- 
driis are not in high estimation among their brethren, who 
never fail to degrade the shoodru in every stage and state of 
life. The fees of the priest are in general very small : on 
some occasions, at the dedication of a tenipfe, at the cere- 
monies for the dead when performed for a rich man, at the 
great festivals, &c., the priest receives very liberal presents. 
Female priests are almost unknown to the Hindoos ; one or 
two instances are recorded in vol. iii. p. 183, 186. 

The ceremonies at the temples are in most cases performed 
daily, morning, noon, and evening, at which times food is pre- 
sented to the idol : the services are short, and consist of a few 
forms of petition and praise, during the presentation of flowers, 
leaves, and (except to Shivu) a few articles of food, the priest 
is commonly the only person present. The doors of the lingii 
temples aregenerally open all day; multitudes of these temples 
are never honoured with worship, though they contain an idol : 
this is accounted for by there being several of tliese temples 
erected in one spot belonging to the same individual. Hindoos 
in general bow to the image as they pass the temple, whether 
the doors be open or shut. Where the dety is honoured by 

wholly without foundatioo. ** Tiie laws have always confined a certain pio- 
portion of bramhiins to the service of the pagodas, to the education of 
youth, and to study.’* p. 57. “ No pains arc spared in lendering accom- 
plished those females, who, as the fascinating instruments of superstition, 
are employed in the service of their temple^.” p. 54. 
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bloody sacrifices, a post is erected in front of the temple, for 
the slaughter of animals. No assemblies can be accommodated 
in these edifices ; but on particular occasions the people are 
collected before the door, and sit or stand under an awning. 
The idols in honour of Vislinoo are laid down to sleep in the 
day, if the image be not too large ; — a poor compliment to a 
god, that he wants rest ! The utensils employed in the ceremo- 
nies at the temples are, several dishes to hold the offerings, a 
hand-bell, a lamp, jugs for holding water, an incense dish, a cop- 
per cup to receive drink-offerings for deceased ancestors and the 
gods,, another smaller one to pour from, a seat of kooshu grass 
for the priest, a large metal plate used as a bell, and a conch 
or shell. All these articles do not cost more than twenty shil- 
lings, unless the owner wish them to be costly. 

Daily, weekly, monthly, and annual ceremonies abound 
among this people, to wliom may truly be applied the remark 
of Paul to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 22) j ^he festivals are 
noted in the Hindoo almanacks, and are generally held at the 
full or total wane of the moon. In the month of February, they 
have one festival in honour of the goddess of learning, S^rus- 
wutee, which continues one day. In March three, in honour 
of Shivh, Krishnii, and Giinga. In April two ; one on the an- 
niversary of the birth of Ram, and the other the horrid 
swinging festival. In June two ; one in honour of Gunga, and 
the other Jugunnatii's car festival ; the latter is again revived 
in July, when the car returns to the temple. In August the 
car is worshipped, and the birth of Krishnii celebrated. In 
September the memory of deceased ancestors is commemo- 
rated, and the Doorga festival held. In October one, in ho- 
nour of the goddess Rutiintee ; and in November another, in 
honour of Kartikgyu, the god of war. On all these occasions 
the puUic offices are closed ; but many other holidays are kept 
by the Hindoos, which are not honoured as public festivals. 


The reader will find, invol. iii, p. 249, an account of the daily 
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duties of a bramhun ; by which it appears, that if he strictly 
conform to the rules of his religion, he must spend almost his 
whole time in religious ceremonies. The bramhuns at present 
curtail these ceremonies, especially those engaged in secular 
affairs, who spend perhaps ten or twenty minutes in the 
morning, after their ablutions, in repeating the usual formulas 
before the lignii, or the stone called the shalgramii, or a pan 
of water. Many, however, content themselves with bathing, 
and repeating the name of their guardian deity. 

Th 0 form of initiation into the service of a person’s guardian 
deity consists in giving him the name of this deity, and ex- 
horting him to repeat it continually. The ceremony of initiation 
is given in vol iii, p. 258. From this time, the initiated becomes 
entitled to all the privileges of the Hindoo religion, is placed 
under the protection of the gods, and receives the benediction 
of his spititual guide. The Hindoos are careful to conceal the 
words of initiation, and do not wish to declare to strangers what 
god they have chosen for their guardian deity. 

The spiritual guide, who is chosen by the person himself, re- 
ceives the highest reverence from the disciple, and is some- 
times worshipped by him as a god. Disobedience to this guide 
is one of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit, and his 
anger is dreaded more than that of the gods. When the dis- 
ciple approaches him, he prostrates himself at his feet, and the 
priest places his foot on his head. To such a state of degrada- 
tion does the Hindoo superstition reduce the people ! These 
priests are notorious for covetousness and impurity : some 
of them plunder the disciples of their all, and others violate the 
chastity of their wives. They are not distinguished by any 
particular dress, nor do they perform any offices of worsmp 
for their disciples. « 

Bathing in the Ganges, or in some other sacred river, or pool , 
is one of the most constant and necessary duties enjoined upon 

i 2 
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the Hindoos ; the bramhiins, after bathing, frequently com- 
plete their devotions on the banks of the river j others go home, 
and repeat the requisite forms before the shalgramii, or a pan 
of water. The people are taught that bathing is a religious 
ceremony, by which they become purified from sin They 
are never directed to bathe to promote bodily health. In the 
act of bathing, they pour our drink-offerings to deceased au- 
cpstors. — To be convinced how entirely the present race of 
Hindoos are influenced by the promises of salvation held out in 
their sacred books on this subject, it is only necessary for a 
person to attend to what is passing around him, viz. to the 
crowds bathing at the landing-places of the Ganges ; to the per- 
sons bearing the sacred water into distant countries, in vessels 
suspended from their shoulders; to the shraddhus and other re- 
ligious ceremonies performed on its banks ; to the number of 
temples on both sides of the river ; to so great a part of the 
Bengal population having erected their habitations near the 
river; to the number of brick landing-places, built as acts of 
holiness, to assist the people in obtaining the favour of Ghnga ; 
to the houses erected for the sick by the sides of the river ; to 
the people bringing tlieir sick relations, and laying them on 
bedsteads, or on the ground, by the side of the Ganges, waiting 
to burn them there, and to throw their ashes into the river ; to 
the immense crowds on the banks, waiting for a junction of the 


<1 And yet so far arc tljc Hindoos fiom having any rnoiul feelings, e\cn in 
their acts of purification, that few men Kthc in a ietirc«l situation : the 
majority choos', those places to which tlie female balltcis revolt, and on 
their account remain in the water long beyond the time necessary for tlieir 
ablutions. Many an infamous assignment is made by looks, &c. while they 
are thus washing away their sins. A number of bramhuus engage as cooks 
to opulent families, to facilitate their licemions intrigues : this is become so 
common, that the bramhuus, proverbially known by the name of cooking 
bramhuus, are tieated with the greatest s?uspicion by those who care for the 
chastity of their wives. Multitudes of bramhuus likewise are employed as 
priest^ to prostitutes, and actually peiform the offices of religion in houses 
of ill-fame so completely absent is the moial principle fiom the religion 
of the Hindoos ! 
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planets, at which moment they plunge into the stream with the 
greatest eagerness ; to the people committing the images of 
their gods to the sacred stream, at the close of their festivals ; 
and, finally, to the boats crowded with passengers going to 
Saugiir island (Gunga-sagiiru) every year/ 

The forms of worship (pooja) before the idol are particu- 
larly laid down in vol. iii, p. 280. 'f lie priest who officiates has 
the common dress of a bramhun; it must, however, be clean: 
he has occasionally one or two bramhims to assist him in pre- 
senting the offerings. 

Short forms of praise and prayer to the gods are continually 
used, and are supposed to promote very highly a person’s spi- 
ritual interests. The following is an example of praise ad- 
dressed to Gunga : — O goddess, the owl that lodges in the 
hollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure ; 
while the emperor, whose palace is far from thee, though he 
may possess a million of stately elephants, and may have the . 
wives of a million of conquered enemies to serve him, is no- 
thing.” Example of prayer : — ‘‘ O god! I am the greatest sin- 
ner in the world j but thou, among the gods, art the greatest 
saviour : I leave m)^ cause in thy hands.” Praise is considered 
as more prevalent with the gods than prayer, as the gods are 
mightily pleased with flattery. Some unite vows to their sup- 
plications, and promise to present to the god a handsome offer- 
ing if he be propitious. 

Another act of Hindoo devotion is meditation on the form of 
an idol. Mr. Hastings, in his prefatory letter to the Geeta, 
says, The Rev. Mr. Maurice describes the bramhiins as de- 
voting a certain period of time to the contemplation of the 

‘ Till lately, people used to throw themselves, or their children, to the 
alligators at this place, under the idea that dying at Giinga-saguid, in the 
jaws of an alligator, was the happiest of deaths. This is now prevented by 
a guard of .sepoys sent by Government. 

i 3 
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tlcity, his attributes, and the moral duties of life. The truth 
is, that in this Hindoo act of devotion there is not a vestige of 
reference to the divine attributes, nor to moral duty. The 
Hindoo rehearses in his mind the form of the god, his co- 
lour, the number of his heads, eyes, hands, &c,, and nothing 
more. 

Repeating the names of the gods, particularly of a person's 
guardian deity, is one of the most common, and is considered 
as one of the most efficacious acts of devotion prescribed in 
the shasti’us. The oftcner the name is repeated, the greater 
the merit. Persons may be seen in the streets repeating these 
names either alone, or at work, or to a parrot ; others, as they 
walk along, count the repetitions by the beads of their neck- 
lace, which they then hold in the hand. 

4. great number of prescribed ceremonies, called vriitus, 
exist among the Hindoos, which are practised with the hope 
of obtaining some blessing : females chiefly attend to these 
ceremonies. 

Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos. 
Some fasts are extremely severe, and a Hindoo who is very 
religious must oflen abstain from food. It is commended, not 
as an act of preparation for some duty, calling for great atten- 
tion of mind, but as an instance of self-denial in honour of the 
gods, which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast for 
another, and the merit of the action is then transferred to the 
person paying and employing another in this work. 

Gifts to bramhiins are highly meritorious, as might be ex- 
pected in a system exclusively formed for their exaltation : the 
more costly the gift, the more valuable the promissory note, 
drawn on heaven, and presented to the giver. Giving enter- 
tainments to bramhuns is also another action which procures 
heaven. 
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Hospitality to travellers is placed among the duties of the 
Hindoos, and is practised to a considerable extent, though the 
distiiictions of cast destroy the feelings wliich should give efli- 
cacy to this excellent law. So completely do these distinctions 
destroy every generous and benevolent feeling, that many un- 
fortunate creatures perish in the sight of those who are well able 
to relieve them, but who exonerate themselves from this duty, 

of another cast : a bramhun 6nds 
friends every where, but the cast has sunk the aiHicted shoo* 
dru to the level of the beasts: when a bramhun is relievedj 
however, he is not indebted to the benevolence of his coun- 
trymen, so much as to the dread which they feel lest neglect 
of a bramhun should bring upon them the wrath of the gods. 

Digging pools, planting trees for fruit or shade, making 
roads for pilgrims, &c., are other duties commanded by the 
shastru, and practised by the modern Hindoos. 

Reading and rehearsing the pooranus are prescribed to the 
Hindoos as religious duties, and many attend to them attunes 
in a very expensive manner. 

Some ceremonies which are contrary to every principle of 
benevolence exist among this people, one of which is to repeat 
certain formulas, for the sake of injuring, removing, or de- 
stroying enemies. Here superstition is made an auxiliary to 
the most diabolical passions. 

But what shall we say of the murder of widows on the funeral 
pile ? — this too is an act of great piety. The priest assists the 
poor wretch, in her last moments, before she falls on the pile, 
with the formulas given by the Hindoo legislators; and, to com- 
plete this most horrible of all religious customs, the son of this 
wretched victim kindles the fire in the very face of the mother 
who gave Iiini birth. Can there possibly be a greater outrage 
on human nature ? Is there any thing like it in all the records 

i 4* 
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of the roost wild and savage nations ? The North American 
Indian proceeds with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the work 
of scalping and murder, but the victim is his enemy, taken in 
battle; here the victim is an innocent woman a mother — a 
widow, her heart fresh bleeding under the loss of the companion 
of her youth the murderer, her own child— dragged to the 
work by the mild bramhun, who dances, and shouts, and drowns 
the dies of the family and the victim in the horrid sounds of 
the drum. Such is the balm which is here poured into the 
broken heart of the widow. Nor are these unheard of, un- 
paralleled murders, perpetrated in the night, in some impene- 
trable forest, but in the presence of the whole population of 
India, in open day : — and oh ! horrible, most horrible ! not less 
than several thousands of these unfortunate women, it is sup- 
posed. are immolated every twelve months. 1 have heard that 
the son sometimes manifests a great reluctance to the deed,* 
and that some of these human victims are almost dead with 
fear before they are touched by the flames.^ Bet such are the 
effects of superstition, and the influence of long-established 
customs, joined to the disgrace and terrors of a state of widows- 
hood, that, in the first moments of grief and distraction 
for the loss of her husband, reason is overpowered, and the 
widow perishes on the funeral pile, the victim of grief, super- 
stition, and dread. Many widows are buried alive with the 
corpses of their husbands. 

Voluntary suicide is not only practised to a dreadful extent 
among the Hin l jos, but the shastrus positively recommend the 


• The shastiii piesciibcs, that he should do it with lii^ head turned from 
tlie pile. Konnelt, dehciibiug the Roman funeial, says, ‘‘The next of blood 
performed the ceiernony of ligliiin^^ the pile, which they did with a torcii, 
turning their face all the while the other way, as if it was done out of ne- 
cessity and not willingly.” 

‘ These barbarous nunderers say, that when a woman is thus frightened 
to death, the go<ls, charmed with her devotion, have taken her before bhe 
entered upon this holy act. 
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crime, and promise heaven to the self-murderer, provided he 
die in the Ganges ! Nay, the bramhuns, as well as person* 
of other casts, assist those who design thus to end life, of 
which the reader will find instances recorded in vol. iii, pp, 
328, 329, 332. In some places of the Ganges, deemed pe- 
culiarly sacred and efficacious, infatuated devotees very fre- 
quently drown themselves. A respectable bramhun assured 
the author, that in a stay of only two months at Allahabad, 
he saw about thirty persons drown themselves ! Lepers are 
sometimes burnt alive with their own consent, to purify them- 
selves from disease in the next birth. Others throw them- 
selves under the wheels of Jugunnat’h's ponderous car, and 
perish instantly. Multitudes perish annually by disease and 
want on idolatrous pilgrimages 3 and notwithstanding the be- 
nevolent efforts of Col. Walker, it is certain, that infanticide 
is again practised since his return to England, to as great an 
extent as ever in various parts of Hindoost’han (see vol. iii, 
p. S39.) 


Another very popular act of Hindoo devotion is that of vi- 
siting sacred places.* There are few Hindoos grown up to 
mature age, who have not visited one or more of these places, 
the resort of pilgrims. Many spend their whole lives in 

• A journey to Benares, &c., and tlje performance of religious ceremo- 
nies there, are actions in the highest repute for reHsious merit amongst 
tiie Hindoos. Many &iil* nis in Calcutta indulge the hope, that they shall 
remove all the sins they commit in the service of Europeans (which every 
one knows are neither few nor small) by a journey to Benares, before 
they die. The Hindoo pundits declare, that even Europeans, dying at 
Benares, though they may have lived all their days upon cow's flesh, will 
certainly obtain absorption lutoBiuinhO. On tins subject, they quote a 
couplet, in which Benares is compared to a loose female, who receives all» 
and destroys their desire of sin, by quenching their appetites. The Hin- 
doo learned men also admit, that Englishmen may partake of tiie blessings 
of their religion in two other instances, t>ix. if they become firm believers in 
Gfinga, or die at Jiigtiniuu’h-ksh^tru. In all other respects, the Hindoo 
heavcu^ arc shut against all eaters of cow<s flesh. 
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passiug repeatedly from one end of Hindoost*han to the other 
as pilgrims : nor are these pilgrimages confined to the lower 
orders, householders and learned bramhiins are eqnally infa- 
tuated, and think it necessary to visit one or more of these 
spots for the purification of the soul before death. In some 
instances, a river ; in others a natural phenomenon ; and in 
others a famous idol, attracts the Hindoos. Large sums are 
expended by the rich, and by the poor their little all, in these 
journies, in the fees to the bramhiins, and in expenses at the 
sacred place. 1 have given an account of the ceremonies 
preparatory to the pilgrimage, as well as of those which are 
performed when the pilgrims arrive at the consecrated place ; 
to which ai'e also added particulars of the most frequented of 
these haunts of superstition. 

For the expiation of sin, different methods of atonement 
are prescribed in the Hindoo writings: many of which, how- 
ever, have fallen into disuse. 

Lest the observance of all these acts of religious homage 
should fail to secure happiness in a future state, the Hindoos 
are taught to repeat the names of the gods in their last hours ; 
and are also enjoined to make presents to the bramhuns, espe- 
cially to their spiritual guides j their relations also immerse the 
body of a diseased person up to the middle in the Ganges, 
find pour copiously of this sacred water into the dying man. 

To procure relief for the wandering spirit after death, they 
make to it offerings of rice. See, in a religious ceremony, almost 
universally attended to, called the shraddhu, and on which 
very frequently a rich man expends not less than 3 or 400,000 
roopees. To present this offering at Gilya, is supposed to be 
attended with the certain deliverance of the deceased from 
all sorrow.* The pooranus teach, that after death the 

^ “ Ah 1” said a Hindoo one day, in the hearing of the author, lament' 
ing tlie catastrophe, “ it is not tveiy one who sets out for Giiya, that 
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soul becomes united to an aerial body, and passes to the seat 
of judgment, where it is tried by Yumii, the Indian Pluto, who 
decides upon its future destiny. It, however, remains in this 
aerial vehicle till the last shraddhu is performed, twelve 
months after death ; when it passes into happiness or misery, 
according to the sentence of Yiimu. 

The same works teach, that there are many places of happi- 
ness for the devout, as well as of misery for the wicked ; that 
God begins to reward in this life those who have performed 
works of merit, and punishes the wicked here by various aflSic- 
tions ; that indeed all present events, prosperous or adverse, 
are the rewards or punishments inevitably connected with 
merit or demerit, either in a preceding birth, or in the present 
life; that where merit preponderates, the person, after ex- 
piating sin by death and by sufferings in hell, rises to a higher 
birtli, or ascends to the heaven of his guardian deity. 

The joys of the Hindoo heavens are represented as wholly 
sensual, and the miseries of the wicked as consisting in corpo- 
ral punishment : the descriptions of the former disgust a chaste 
mind by their grossness, and those given of the latter offend 
the feelings by their brutal literality. 

Anxious to obtain the Confession of Faith of a Bram- 
HUN, from his own pen, I solicited this of a man of superior 
understanding, and I here give a translation of this article : 

“ God is invisible, independent, ever-living, glorious, un- 
corrupt, all-wise, the ever-blessed, the almighty ; his perfec- 
tions are indescribable, and past finding out : he rules over 

reaches the place.” Another Hindoo, in the presence of the author, re- 
proving a young bramhun, who refused to afford pecuniary help to his 
aged infirm parent, asked him, if this was not the grand reason why a 
person entered into the marriage state, that he might have a son, who, by 
offerings at Guya, might procure for him happiness after death? 
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all, supports all, destroys all, and reinains after the destruc- 
tion of all ; there is none like him ; he is silence ; he is free 
ft-om passion, from birth. Sic*, from increase and decrease, 
lirora fatigue, the need of refreshment, &c: He possesses 
the power of infinite diminution, and lightness, and is the soul 
of all. 

He created, and then entered into, all things j in which he 
exists in two ways, untouched by matter, and receiving the 
fruits of practice. y He now assumes visible forms, for the sake 
of engaging the minds of mankind. The different gods arc 
parts of God, though his essence remains iindiminislied. as 
rays of liglit leave the sun his undiminished splendour. He 
created the gods to perform those things in the government 
of the world of which man was incapable Some gods are 
parts of other gods, and there are deities of still inferior 
powers. If it be asked, why God himself does not govern the 
world, the answer is, tliat it might subject him to exposure, 
and he chooses to be concealed : he therefore governs by the 
gods, w’ho are emanations from the one God, possessing a 
portion of his power; he who worships the gods as the one 
God, substantially worships God. Tlie gods are helpful to 
men in all human affairs, but they are not friendly to those 
who seek final absorption, being jealous lest, instead of attain- 
mg absorption, they should become gods, and rival them. 

^ ReTigio\’s ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the per- 
former, which raises him in every future birth, and at length 
advances him to heaven (where he enjoys happiness for a limited 
period), or carries him towards final absorption. 

y Here an objection pi esses hard on tJic branibfln, that it is God, or 
Spirit, then, in matter, that suffers, since matter cannot suffer. To this be 
aiiJswers, that the heart, ilioui;h it be inanimate, and, in consequence, un- 
conscious matter, by its nearness to spirit, becomes capable of joy and 
son-ow, and that this is the suffcier. 
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Happiness in actual enjoyment is the fruit of the merito- 
rious works of preceding births ; but very splendid acts of 
merit procure exaltation even in the birth in which they are 
performed. So. the misery which a person is now enduring, 
is the fruit of crimes in a former birth : enormous crimes how- 
ever meet with punishment in the life in which they are com- 
mitted, The miseries of a future state arise out of sins un- 
removed by former sulferings : an inanimate state, and that of 
reptiles, are also called states of sulFeting. Absorption can be 
obtained only by qualifications acquired on earth ; and to ob- 
tain this, even an inhabitant of heaven must be born on earth. 
A person may sink to earth again by crimes committed in 
heaven. The joys of heaven arise only from the gratification 
of the senses. A person raised to heaven is considered as a 
god. 


Every ceremony of the Hindoo religion is cither accom- 
panied by a general prayer for some good, or is done from pure 
devotion, without hope of reward ; or from a principle of 
obedience to the sliastru, which has promised certain blessings 
on the performance of such and such religious actions. 

Various sacrifices arc commanded, but the most common 
one at present is the burnt -offering with clarified butter, &c. 
It is performed to procure heaven. The worship of the gods 
is, speaking generally, followed by benefits in a future state, 
as the prayers, praise, and offerings, please the gods,— -Re- 
peating the names of tiie gods procures heaven, for the name 
of god is like fire, which devours every combustible. — Bathing 
is the means of purification before religious services, and when 
attended to in sacred places, merits heaven. — Gifts to the poor, 
and to persons of merit, and losing life to save another, are 
actions highly meritorious, and procure for the person future 
happiness.— Fasting is an act of merit, as the person refuses 
food in devotion to the gods. — Vows to the gods procure hea- 
ven.— Praise offered to the gods in songs, is efficacious in pro- 
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curing future happiness.— Visiting holy places^ a spiritual 
guide, a father or a mother, destroys all sin.— Compassion^ for- 
bearance, tenderness (regarding the shedding of blood), speak- 
ing truth, entertaining strangers, becoming the refuge of the 
oppressed, planting trees, cutting pools of water, making 
Rights of steps to holy rivers, and roads to holy places, giving 
water to the thirsty, building temples and lodging-houses for 
travellers, hearing the praise of the gods or a sacred book, 
&C., are actions which merit heaven. — Religious austerities are 
useful to subdue the passions, and raise the mind to a pure 
state. These austerities are rewarded either by heaven or 
absorption/* 

Thus far this bramhinical Confession of Faith. Its author 
has scarcely noticed the amazing efficacy ascribed to religious 
abstraction, and the austerities practiced by anchorites, though 
-the doctrine of the vediis evidently favours an ascetic life. In- 
deed, retirement from the world and abstraction of mind, 
assisted by bodily austerities, is considered as the direct way to 
find beatitude yet it is not denied, but that a person who 
continues in a secular state, may, by performing the duties of 
his religion, accelerate his approach, either in this or some 
future birth, to divine destiny. The yogee being thus exalted 
in the Hindoo system of theology, and in consequence 
honoured by his countrymen, it has become very common to 
embrace the life of a religious mendicant 5 to do which, 
indeed, among an idle, effeminate, and dissolute people, 
there are mai«y inducements very different from those of a 
religious nature : disappointments in life, disagreeable domes- 
tic occurrences, wandering propensities, illicit connections, 
and very often a wish to procure impunity in the commission of 
flagrant crimes,* induce many to embrace such a life. Perhaps 

■ I have noticed in vol. iii. p. 404, the fact, that many hordes of mendi- 
canti are armed, and live by public plunder ; but perhaps there arc quite as 
many secret robbers to be found in the garb of religious mendicants. Since 
tliis fact has become more generally Uuown, many have sulfered the punish- 
ment of their ciimes. 
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th^re is not a single instance at present known, of a person's 
becoming an ascetic from the pure desire of absorption. In 
cases where there is the greatest appearance of such a desire, 
the hermit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemption 
from the troubles of mortal existence. I have given in this 
work an account of nearly twenty orders of mendicants (vol. 
iii. p. 404f, &c.), the followers of different deities : these are 
the scourge of the country, though the legitimate offspring of 
this baneful superstition. Nor need we now expect to see 
realized the description of a yogee as laid down in the shastru: 
this description never was realized ; those who have received 
the highest fame as yogees, were as corrupt, perhaps, as the 
present wretched imitators of these austerities. Many actions 
are attributed to them which put human nature to the blush. 

Such is the Hindoo religion ; let us examine how far it is 
practised at present. The ceremonies most popular are— the 
daily ablutions, repeating the names of the gods, the daily 
worship of some idol, and visiting holy places. The works of 
merit in greatest estimation are, entertaining bramhiins, build* 
ing temples, cutting pools, erecting landing-places to the 
Ganges, and expensive offerings to deceased ancestors. 

The strict bramhiins are distinguished by a scrupulous regard 
to bathing, the daily worship of their guardian deity, and a 
proud contempt of the lower orders. The voishnuviis are 
more sociable, and converse much among each other on their 
favourite Krishnii, and the accidents connected with religious 
pilgrimages. 

At present,*' says the bramhiin whose confession of faith 
has been given fii the preceding pages, “ nine parts in ten of 
the Mihole Hindoo population have abandoned all conscientious 
regard to the forms of their religion. They rise in the morn- 
ing without repeating the name of god, and perform no reli- 
gious ceremony whatever till the time of bathing at noon, 
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when, for fear of being reproached by their neighbours, they 
go and bathe : a few labour through the usual ceremonies, 
which occupy about fifteen minutes ; the rest either merely 
bathe, or hypocritically make a few of the signs used in wor* 
ship, and then return home and eat. This constitutes the whole 
of their daily practice. Among these nine parts, moreover, 
there are many who spend the time of bathing in conversation 
with others, or in gazing at the women ; and some are to be found 
who ridicule those who employ a greater portion of time in re* 
ligious ceremonies : * What ! you have taken an ass’s load 
of religion r ‘ Faith ! you are become very religious — a very 
holy man. Rise, and go to your proper work.’ Three*fourths 
of the single tenth part attend to the daily duties of their 
religion in the following manner : — when they rise, they repeat 
the name of their guardian deity, make a reverential motion 
with the head and hands in remembrance of their absent 
spiritual guide, then wash themselves in the house, and pursue 
their business till noon. Should the wife or child have neglected 
to prepare the flowers, &c. for worship, the master of the family 
scolds his wife in some such words as these: — Why do 1 
labour to maintain you ? It is not because you can answer 
for me, or preserve me fuom punishment at death, but that 
you may assist me in these things, that I may repeat the name 
of God, and prepare for a future state.’ If the son is to be 
reproved for such a neglect, the father asks him, if he is not 
ashamed to spend so much time in play, careless howniuch 
fatigue lie undergoes to please himself, while he is unwilling 
to do the smallest trifle to please the gods. He declares him- 
self ashamed of such a family, and desires to see their faces 
no more. He then gathers the flowers himself, and going to 
the river side, takes some clay, examines whether it be free 
from every impurity, lays it dowm, taking a tporsel with him 
into the water, immerses himself once, and then rubs himself 
with the clay, repeating this prayer, ‘ O earth ! thou bearest 
the weight of the sins of all : take my sins upon thee, and 
grant me deliverance.* He then invites to him the river god- 
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dqsses Yumoona, Godaviiree, Suruswtitee, Nurraiida, Sind- 
hoo, and Kav^ree, that he may, in Gunga, have the merit of 
bathing in them all at once, and again immerses himself, after 
repeating, < On such a day of the montl), on such a day of 
the moon> &c., I (such a one) bathe in the southwards-flowing 
Giinga.' He then offers up a prayer for himself in some such 
words as these; — ^ Ubbiiyu-cburunu, praying for final hap- 
piness for ten millions of his family, bathes in Gunga ;* and 
then immerses again. Next, he repeats the day of the mont|i, 
of the moon, d^c., and immerses himself, while he utter;s, 

‘ Let my guardian deity be propitious and then ascends the 
bank, wiping his hair, and repeating the praises of Gunga, as, 

* O Giinga, thou art the door of heaven, thou art the wa- 
tery image of religion, thou art the garland round the head of 
Shivu 3 the very craw-fish in thee are happji while , a king at a 
distance from thee is miserable.* He then sits down, and 
repeats certain prayers to the sun for the removal of his sins, 
among which is the celebrated gayiltree, ‘ Let us meditate on 
the adorable light of the divine Rulers (Savitree :) may it guide 
our intellects: He next pours out drink-offerings to Yumu, 
to Brumha, Vishnoo, Roodrii, the eight progenitors of man- 
kind, to all the gods, and all living things in the three worlds, 
to certain sages, and at length to his forefathers, praying 
that they may hereby be satisfied. Now he forms, with the 
clay he had prepared, an image of the lingu, and worships it j 
which act includes praise to one of the gods, prayers for pre- 
servation, meditation on the form of the idol, hymns on the 
virtues of some deity, and repetitions of the names of the gods. 
Ho then returns home, and repeats, if he has leisure, certain 
portions of one of the shastrus. Before he begins to eat, he 
offers up his food to his guai’dian deity, saying, * 1 offer this 
food to such a god and after sitting, with his eyes closed, 
as long as would be requisite to milk a cow, he takes the 
food and eats it. In the evening, just before sunset, df he 
have a temple belonging to him, he presents some fruits, &c. 
to the image, repeats parts of the ceremonies of the forenoon, 
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and the name of some deity at considerable length. When he 
retires to rest, he repeats the word Pudmii-nabhu, a name of 
Vishnoo. Perhaps one person in ten thousand carries these 
ceremonies a little farther than this.” 

As a person passes along the streets and roads he is conti- 
nually reminded of one or other of these ceremonies— here sits 
a man in his shop, repeating the name of his guardian deity, or 
teaching it to his parrot^— there go half a dozen voiragees, or 
other persons, making their journey to some holy place — 
here passes a person, carrying a basket on his head, contain- 
ing rice, sweetmeats, fruits, flowers, Slc., an offering to his 
guardian deity — here comes a man with a chaplet of red 
flowers round his head, and the head of a goat in his hand 
having left the blood and carcase before the image of Kalce — 
there sits a group of Hindoos, listening to three or four per- 
sons rehearsing and chanting poetical versions of the poora- 
niis — here sits a man in the front of his house reading one of 
the pooraniis,^ moving his body like the trunk of a tree in a 

« This ceremony is supposed to bring great blessings both on the teacher 
and the scholar : the parrot obtains heaven, and so does Its master. Num- 
bers of Hindoos, particularly in a morning and evening, may be se‘'n in tl»c 
streets walking about with parrots in tlieir bands, and lepeating aloud to 
them, ** Radha-Krislinu, Radlia-Krhhntt, Kiishnu, Kiishnii, Radlia, lUid- 
ha,’* or “ Shivu-Dooiga,” or ** Kalce-turau.” Some are thus employed 
six months, others twelve or eighteen, before the pat rot has harm his 
lesson. The merit consists in having repeated the name of a god so gjeat a 
number of iimes. 

b Reading a book, or having it icad at a person’s house, even though the 
person himself should not understand it, is a most meritorious action. 
The love of learning for its own sake is unknown in Bengal : a Hindoo, 
if he applies to learnirg, always does it to obtain loopees— or heaven. 
When he opens one of the shastrUs, or even an account-book, he makes a 
bow to the book. A sltopkeeper, when he is about to balance his book^, 
unccitain how the balance will fall, makes a vow to some god, tl at if by 
bis favour he should nut find himself in debt, be will present to him some 
offeiing?. 
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high wind — and (early in the morning) here comes a group of 
jaded wretches^ who have spent the night in boisterously sing- 
ing filthy songs, and dancing in an indecent manner, before 
the image of Doorga— add to this, the villagers, men and 
women, coming dripping from the banks of the Ganges— -and 
the reader has a tolerable view of the Hindoo idolatry, as it 
stalks, every day, along the streets and roads, and as it may be 
recognized by any careless observer. 

The reader will perceive, that in all these religious ceremo- 
nies not a particle is found to interest or amend the heart ; 
no family bible, profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for in- 
struction in righteousness, tliat men may be thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works no domestic worshipc; no pious 
assembly, where the village preacher attempts each art, re- 
proves each dull delay, allures to brighter worlds, and leads 
the way*” No standard of morals to repress the vicious 5 no 
moral education in which the principles of virtue and religion 
may be implanted in the youthful mind. Here every thing 
that assumes the appearance of religion, ends (if you could 
forget its impurity) in an unmeaning ceremony, and leaves 
the heart cold as death to every moral principle. Hence the 
great bulk of the people have abandoiv'd every form and ves- 
tige of religious ceremony. The bramliun who communicated 
this information, attributed this general disregard of their 
religion to the kiilee-yoogu j and consoled himself with the 
idea, that this deplorable state of things was an exact fulfil- 
ment of certain prophecies in the pooranus. 

Some persons may plead, the doctrine of a state of future 
rewards and punishments has always been supposed to have a 
strong influence on public morals ; the Hindoos not only have 
this doctrine in their writings, but are taught to consider every 

c The women lul cliildren take no share in the worship performed by 
the master of ilie fiimily. U is not iwpposed to belong to them. Seerol. 
iii, p. 257. 
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di&ease and misfortune of life as an undoubted symptom of 
moral disease^ and the terrific appearances of its close-pur- 
suing punishment— can this fail to produce a dread of vice^ and 
a desire to merit the favour of the Deity ? I will still further 
assist the objector, and inform him, that the Hindoo writings 
declare, that till every immoral taint is removed, every sin 
atoned for, and the mind has obtained perfect abstraction from 
material objects, it is impossible to be re-united to the Great 
Spirit 5 and that, to obtain this perfection, the sinner must lin- 
ger in many hells, and transmigrate through almost every form 
of matter. Great as these terrors are, there is nothing more 
palpable than thift^ with most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh 
the weight of a feather, compared with the loss of a roopee. 
The reason is obvious ; every Hindoo considers all his actions 
as the effect of his destiny 5 he laments perhaps his miserable 
fate, but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like the 
malefactor in a condemned cell. To this may be added, what 
must have forced itself on the observation of every thoughtful 
observer, that, in the absence of the religious principle, no out- 
ward terrors, especially those which are invisible and future, 
not even bodily sufferings, are sufficient to make men virtuous. 
•^-^Painful experience proves, that even in a Christian country, 
if the religious principle does not exist, the excellency and the 
rewards of virtue, and the dishonour and misery attending vice, 
may be held up to men for ever, without making a single 
convert. 

But let us now advert to the pernicious errors inculcated in 
the Hindoo writings, and to the vices and miseries engen- 
dered by the popular superstition 

The doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent 
intrigues, criminal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to counter- 
act each other, has produced the most fatal effects on the 
minds of men. Can we expect a people to be better than 
their gods ? ,Bruralia was inflamed with evil desires towards 
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his own daughter.** — Vishnoo, when incarnate as Bamunu, de- 
ceived king Bulee, and deprived him of his kingdom.*— Shivii’s 
wife was constantly jealous on account of his amours, and 
charged him with associating with the women of a low cast at 
Cooch-Behar. The story of Shivu and Mohinee, a female 
form of Vishnoo, is shockingly indelicate.f— Vribilsputee, the 
spiritual guide of the gods, committed a rape on his eldest 
brother’s wife.* — Indrii was guilty of dishonouring the wife of 
his spiritual guide.'’ — Sooryu ravished a virgin named Koontee.* 
Yumii, in a passion, kicked his own mother, who cursed him, 
and afflicted him with a swelled leg, which to this day the 
wornjs are constantly devouring.*^ — Ugnee was inflamed with 
evil desires towards six virgins, the daughters of as many 
sages ; but was overawed by the presence of his wife.' — Bulu- 
ramii was a great drunkard.'" — Vayoo was cursed by Dukshii, 
for making his daughters crooked when they refused his em- 
braces. He he is also charged with a scandalous connection 
with a female monkey."— When Vuroonu was walking in bis 
own heaven, he was so smitten with the charms of Oorvushee, 
a courtezan, that, after a long contest, she was scarcely able 
to extricate herself from him." — Krishnu’s thefts, wars, and 
adulteries are so numerous, that his whole history seems to be 
one uninterrupted series of crimes.'’ — In the images of Kalee, 
she is represented as treading on the breast of her husband.** — 
Liikshmee and Suruswiitee, the wives of Vishnoo, were con- 
tinually quarrelling.*^ — It is worthy of inquiry, how the world 
is governed by these gods, more wicked than men, that we may 
be able to judge how far they can be the objects of faith, hope, 
and affection.— Let us open the Hindoo sacred writings : here 
we see the Creator and the Preserver perpetually counteracting 
each other. Sometimes the Preserver is destroying, and at 

** See Kalikapooranii. • See Mdhabhartitu. ^ Ibid. 

* Ibid. ** Ibid. ' Ibid, ** Ibid. * Ibid. 

Ibid. " See Ramayunij. ® Ibid. * Sec the ShrS^- 

blia^vtttu. q See tlie Maiktind^yU pooranQ. ' See the Viihuddhttrmu 
pooranii. 
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other times the Destroyer is preserving. On a certain occa- 
sion,^ Shivu granted to the great enemy of the gods, Ravun^ 
a blessing which set all their heavens in an uproar, and drove 
the 330,000,000 of gods into a state of desperation. Briimha 
created Koombhii-kurnu, a monster larger than the whole 
island of Liinka ; but was obliged to doom him to an almost 
perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing an universal famine. 
This god is often represented as bestowing a blessing, to re- 
move the effects of which Vishnoo is obliged to become incar- 
nate : nay, these effects have not in some cases been removed 
till all the gods have been dispossessed of their thrones, and 
have been obliged to go a begging; till all human affairs have 
been thrown into confusion, and all the elements seized and 
turned against the Creator, the Preserver, and the Repro- 
ducer, When some giant, blessed by Briimha, has destroyed 
the creation, Vishnoo and Shivii have been applied tO} but 
they have confessed that they could do nothing for the totter- 
ing universe. 

Reverence for the gods, especially among the poor, as 
might be expected, does not exceed their merits j yet it is a 
shocking fact, that language like the following should be used 
respecting what the Hindoos suppose to be the Providence 
which governs the world : — when it thunders awfully, respect- 
able Hindoos say, "" Oh ! the gods are giving us a bad day ; ' 
the lower orders say, The rascally gods are dying.” During 
a heavy rairi a woman of respectable cast frequently says, 

“ Let the gods perish, my clothes are all wet.” A man of 
low cast says, “ These rascally gods are sending more rain ” 

In witaessing such a state of gross ignorance*, on a subject 
of infinite moment to men, how forcibly do we feel the truth 
and the wisdom of the declaration of the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion, This is life eternal, to know thee, the 
only true God !” A correct knowledge of the Divine perfec- 
» See tlje Hama) 111) li. 
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lions, in the mind of a sincere Christian, is a treasure which 
transcends in value all the riches of the earth : for instance, 
how much does the doctrine of the Divine Unity tend to fix 
the hope and joy of the Christian ! but the poor Hindoo 
knows not, amongst so many gods, upon whom to call, or in 
whom to trust. In the spirituality of the Divine nature, united 
to omniscience and omnipresence, the Christian finds a large 
field for the purest and most sublime contemplations ; but the 
degraded idolater, walking round his pantheon, sees beings 
that fill him only with shame or terror : he retires from the 
image of Kalee overwhelmed with horror, and from those of 
Radha-Krishnu with confusion and contempt — or else inflamed 
with concupiscence. How effectual ta awaken the fears and 
excite the salutary apprehensions of those who neglect their 
best interests, is the scripture doctrine of the Divine Purity 
and Justice ; but the wretched Hindoo has the examples of the 
most corrupt beings, even in his gods, to lead him to perdition. 
How necessary to the happiness of a good man, are just ideas 
of the wisdom, and equity, and beneficence, of providential 
dispensations ; — the reader has seen how impossible it is for a 
Hindoo to derive the smallest consolation in adversity from the 
doctrine of the shastriis respecting the government of the 
world. How consoling to a person, s^^nsible of many failings, 
is the doctrine of the Divine Mercy but these heathens have 
nothing held out to encourage the hopes of the penitent ; 
nothing short of perfect abstraction, and the extinction of 
every desire, qualify for deliverance from matter. — The sincere 
Christian, with his knowledge of God, casteth all his care 
on his Father, who is in heaven and the language of his 
mind, invigorated by the living waters flowing from the foun- 
tain of eternal truth, is, Thou shall guide me with thy coun- 
sel/’ Though I walk through the valley, and even the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me ^ 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.’* 

The Hindoo writings farther teach, that it is the Great Spirit 
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which is diffused through every form of animated matter ; that 
actions of every hind are his 5 that he is the charioteer, and the 
body the chariot that it is the highest attainment of human 
wisdom to realize the fact, that the human soul and Brumhii 
are one and the same. But by this doctrine all accountability 
is destroyed, and liability to punishment rendered preposte- 
rous. How often has the author heard it urged by the most 
sensible Hindoos, that th6 moving cause of every action, how- 
ever flagitious, is God ; that man is an instrument upon which 
God plays what tune he pleases. Another modification of this 
doctrine is that of fate, or unchangeable destiny, embraced, 
without a dissentient voice, by all the Hindoos. Thus the 
Deify on his throne is inkilted as the author of all crimes, and 
men are emboldened to rush forward in the swiftest career of 
iniquity. 

The sacred writings of the Hindoos encourage the bramhiins 
to despise the great body of the people, and teach them, that 
the very sight and touch of a shoodru renders them unclean. 
To be contented in ignorance is the duty of a shoodru, as well 
as to drink with reverence and hope the water in which the 
bramhun has washed his foot. The services, too, and the hopes 
held forth by this religion, are almost exclusively confined to 
the bramhuns. The shoodru is supposed to be born to evil 
destiny; and the only hope he can indulge is, that after a long 
succession of transmigrations he may probably be born a 
bramtiuh. 

The subjugation of the passion, so much insisted upon in the 
Hindoo shastriis, applies to all Virtuous as well as vicious de- 
sires. The person who is divested of all desire, even that of 
obtaining God, is described as having arrived at the summit of 
perfection. The love of parents, of children, &c. is an imper- 
fection, according to the Hindoo code : hence says Krishnu 


t See the V6lantti-saru, 
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Wisdom is^ exemption from attacHmtOk and affection for 
children; wife, and horiiC/'“ 

These shastrtis also teach, tltat srn may be removed by the 
slightest ceremony ; and thus, instead of reforming; they pro- 
mise impunity in transgression. See different stories ih voK iii, 
pp. 59, 212, 216. 

The ut’hurvu v6du contains many prayers for the destruction 
of enemies ; and gives a list of offerings proper to be presented 
to Bhugiivutee, that siie may be induced to assist in the gratifi- 
cation of revengeful passions. 

In the institutes of Munoo a man is allowed to commit adul- 
tery, if the female consent ; to steal, for the sake of performing 
a religious ceremony ; and to perjure himself, from benevolent 
motives : they also allow of lying, to preserve the life of a 
bramhun, to appease an angry wife, or to please a mistress.*^ 

* At the time a learned native was assisting the Rev. Mr. Carey hi the 
translation of the New Testament into the Siingskritu, when such passages 
as these were translating, “ Henceforth know 1 no tnan after ilie flesh 

** We are dead, and our life is hid," &c.; ** T am crucified to the world 

We are fools for Christ “ We are made u spectacle, &c." he exclaimed, 
‘‘ This is pure voiragecism ; Paul was a true Purum-hungsee." Vet the 
divine principles upon which Paul trampled upon the world, and devoted 
himself supremely to God, have no existence in the sliastru. The Hindoo 
principle is mere stoicism ; its origin is either selfishness, or infatuated am- 
bition : but the principle of the apostle was the love of Christ, who died 
on the cross for his enemies — as he himself says, ** The love of Christ, like 
an irresistible torrent, bears us away *Mf we are beside ourselves, it is 
for your sakes." 

^ a man, by the impulse of lust, tell lies to a woman, or if his own 
life would otherwise be lost, or all the goods of his house spoiled, qr if it is 
for the benefit of a bramhun, in such alfairs falsehood is allowable." Ilalhettr 
Code of Gentoo Z,cw#.— How can we wonder that the Hindoos should Be so 
addicted to falsehood, when even in the rig-v4dCi, approached with profound 
reverence by so many Christian infidels, we find monstrous exaggerations like 
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What is still worse, in this code, a bramhiin, in case of want, 
is permitted to steal, not from the rich merely, but— from his 
slave ! It is a common sentiment among this people, that in 
secular transactions lying is absolutely necessary ^ and perjury 
is so common, that it is impossible to rely upon the testimony 
of Hindoo witnesses* The natives ridicule the idea of admi- 
nistering justice by oral testimony. 

I have given in vol. iii, p. 379, a few examples of persons 
raised to heaven by their own works, to shew that these works 
have nothing to do with real morality. But how shall we de- 
scribe the unutterable abominations connected with the popular 
superstition ? The author has witnessed scenes which can be 
clothed in no language, and has heard of other abominations 
practised in the midst of religious rites, and in the presence of 
the gods, which, if they could be described, would till the whole 
Christian world with disgust and horror. Let impenetrable 
darkness cover them till the judgment of the great day.” 

Men are sufficiently Corrupt by nature, without any outward 
excitements to evil ia the public festivals; nor have civil nor 
spiritual terrors, the frowns of God and governors united, been 
found sufficient to keep within restraint the overflowings of 
iniquity but what must be the moral state of that country, 
where the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead 
men to every species of vice ! These festivals and public exhi- 
bitions excite universal attention, and absorb, for weeks toge- 
ther, almost the whole of the public conversation : and such 
is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the whole 
country seems to be thrown into a ferment : health, property, 
time, business, every thing is sacrificed to tliem. In this man- 

the following I— Bhiiriitu distributed in Mu.slinaru a hundred and seven 
tlioufand millions of black elephants with white tusks, and decked with 
gold.” « A sacied fire was lighted for Bhurutii, son of Dooshiintu, in 
Sachigoenu, at which a thousand hrainhuus shared a thousand millions of 
cows apiece.” See I\Jr. ColeO lookers Essay, 
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ner are the people prepared to receive impressions from their 
national institutions. If these institutions were favourable to 
virtue^ the eftects would be most happy ; but as, in addition to 
their fascination, they are exceedingly calculated to corrupt 
the mind, the most dreadful consequences follow, and vice, like 
a mighty torrent, flows through the plains of Bengal, with the 
force of the flood-tide of the Ganges, carrying along with it 
young and old, the learned and the ignorant, rich and poor, all 
casts and descriptions of people — into an awful eternity ! 

In short, the characters of the gods, and the licentiousness 
which prevails at their festivals, and abounds in their popular 
works, with the enervating nature of the climate, have made the 
Hindoos the most effeminate and corrupt people on earth. I 
have, in the course of this w'ork, exhibited so many proofs of 
this fact, that 1 will not again disgust the reader by going into 
the subject. Suffice it to say, that fidelity to marriage vows is 
almost unknown among the Hindoos j the intercourse of the 
sexes approaches very near to that of the irrational animals. 
The husband almost invariably lives in criminal intercourse 
during the pupilage of his infant wife j and she, if she becomes 
a widow, cannot marry, and in consequence, being destitute of 
a protector and of every moral principle, becomes a willing 
prey to the lascivious. 

Add to all this, the almost incredible number of human vic- 
tims which annually fall in this Aceldama. I have ventured 
on an estimate of the number of Hindoos who annually perish, 
the victims of the bramhinical religion (vol. iii, p. 343). Every 
additional information I obtain, and the opinions of the best 
informed persons with whom I am acquainted, confirm me in 
the opinion, that this estimate is too low, that the havock is 
far greater, however difficult it may be to bring the mind to 
contemplate a scene of horror which outdoes all that has ever 
been perpetrated in the name of religion by all the savage na- 
tions put together. These cruelties, together with the con- 
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tempt ii»bi<;h the Hindoos feel for the body as a mere tempo- 
rary shell, cast oif at pleasure, and the disorganizing effects of 
the cast, render them exceedingly unfeeling and cruel : of 
which, their want of every national provision for the destitute ; 
their leaving multitudes to perish before their own doors, un- 
pitied and even unnoticed ; the inhuman manner in which they 
burn the bodies of their deceased relations, and their savage 
triumphs when spectators of a widow burning in the flames of 
the funeral pile, are awful examples. 

But to know the Hindoo idolatry, as it is, a person must 
wade through the filth of the thirty-six pooraniis and other po- 
pular books — he must read and hear the modern popular poems 
and songs — he must follow the bramhun through his midnight 
orgies, before the image of Kalee, and other goddesses ; or he 
must accompany him to the nightly revels, the jatras, and listen 
to the filtliy dialogues which are rehearsed respecting Krishnu 
and the daughters of the milkmen ; or he must watch him, at 
midnight, choking, with tlie mud and water of the Ganges, a 
wealthy rich citizen, while in the delirium of a fever ; or, at 
the same hour,^ while murdering an unfaithful wife, or a sup- 
posed domestic enemy 5 burning the body before it is cold, 
and washing the blood from his hands in the sacred stream of 
the Ganges ; or he must look at the bramhun, hurrying the 
trembling half-dead widow round the funeral pile, and throw- 
ing her, like a log of wood, by the side of the loathsome car- 
dase of her husband, tying her to it, and then holding her 
down with bamboo levers till the fire has deprived her of the 
power of rising and running away. — After he has followed the 
bramhiin through all these horrors, he will only have ap- 
proached the threslihold of this temple of Moloch, and he will 
begin to be convinced, that to know the Hindoo idolatry, as 
IT IS, a man must become a Hindoo— rather, he must become 
£1 bramhun ; for a poor shoodrii, by the very circumstances of 
his degradation, is restrained from many abominations which 
bramhfins alone are privileged to commit. And wlien he has 
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done tliis^ let him medit^e system jn its effects on the 

mind of tlie afflicted or dying Hindoo^ as desorihed in vol Hi, 
pp, 383, 397j and 399 ; on reading which description he will 
perceive that the Hindoo finds nothing to support him in the 
system of philosophy and idolatry in which he has been edo- 
cated ; that in his distress he utters the loudest raurraars 
against the gods, and dies in the greatest perplexity and agi< 
tation of mind. He is not an ascetic who has spent his days 
in a forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and there- 
fore he has no hopes of absorption. He has performed no 
splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situa- 
tion in the heavens of the gods. He has been the slave of his 
passions and of the world, and therefore some dreadful place 
of torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only 
prospect. — However awful it may be, the author has been sur- 
prised to find that the Hindoos at large have no expectation 
whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that con- 
tinuance in a state of bodily existence is of itself a certain 
mark that further transmigrations await them. They say, that 
while they are united to a body full of wants, they must neces- 
sarily sin to meet these wants ; that is, worldly anxiety cannet 
be shaken off, and that therefore it is in vain to think of 
heaven. All this load of ceremonies— all these services to 
spiritual guides and bramhuns— these constant ablutions — these 
endless repetitions of the name of God — these pilgrimages— 
these offerings for the emancipation of the dead - all is come to 
this : at death the man is only a log of wood which Yumij is 
going to throw upon the fire ; or he is an ill-fated spark of the 
ethereal flame doomed to imprisonment in matter, a connection 
which it never sought, and separation from which it can ney^r 
obtain till thoroughly emancipated from all material influence ; 
but in endeavours to do which (and these depending not on its 
free agency, but on the complexion of former actions) no aid 
from above is promised, ijo that in the origin of his mortal 
existence, in its continuance> and in its close, the Hindoo 
supposes himself to be urged on by a fate not to be changed 
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t>t resisted ; that therefore all repentance, all efforts, are use- 
less;— when the stream turns, it will be proper to row, but 
tiever till then. While he retains these ideas, therefore, a Hin- 
doo can never avail himself of the help and consolation held 
but to him by divine Revelation. It is of no avail to invite a 
man, unless his views can be changed, to the use of prayer, 
who firmly believes that an almost endless succession of trans- 
migrations inevitably await him, and that in these states he 
must expiate by his own sufferings every atom and tinge of his 
offences. Such a Hindoo can have no idea that the Almighty 
is accessible ; that he waits to be gracious that this is 
the accepted time and the day of salvation that “ if the 

wicked forsake his way, the Lord will abundantly pardon 
and that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved.** — O horrid system! 0 deplorable infatuation ! Never 
was there a people more ardent, more industrious, more per- 
severing in the pursuit of secular schemes. Never was J;here a 
people reduced to so fatal an apathy respecting eternal re- 
demption, an apathy brought on by belief in doctrines having 
for their basis an unchanging necessity, without beginning and 
without end. 

This state of things serves to explain the mysterious dispen- 
sations of Providence, in permitting the Hindoos to remain so 
long in darkness, and in causing them to suffer so much for- 
merly under their Mahometan oppressors. The murder of 
so many myriads of victims has armed heaven against them. 
Let us hope that now, in the midst of judgment, a gracious 
Providence has remembered mercy, and placed them under the 
fostering care of a Christian government, that they may enjoy 
a happiness to which they have been hitherto strangers. 

If then this system of heathenism communicates no purifying 
knowledge of the divine perfections, supplies no one motive to 
holiness while living, no comfort to the afflicted, no hope to the 
dying ; but on the contrary excites to every vice, and hardens its 
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foUowers in the most flagrant crimes ; how are we to account for 
the conduct of its apologists, except in the recollection, that 
the sceptical part of mankind have always been partial to 
heathenism. Voltaire, Gibbon, Hume, 8tc., have been often 
charged with a strong partiality for the Grecian and Roman 
idolatries j and many Europeans in India are suspected of 
having made large strides towards heathenism. Even Sir Wm. 
Jones, whose recommendation of the Holy Jjcriptures (found 
in his Bible after his death) has been so often and so deservedly 
quoied, it is said, to please his pundit, was accustomed to study 
the shastriis with the image of a Hindoo god placed on his 
tabic : — his fine metrical translations of idolatrous hymns are 
known to every lover of verse.y In the same spirit, wc ob- 
serve, that figures and allusions to the ancient idolatries are 
retained in almost all modern poetical compositions, and even 
in some Christian writings. 

However wonderful this partiality of professed Christians to 
heathenism may be, it is not more extraordinary than the ex- 
travagant lengths into which some learned men have gone in 

y could not help feeling a degree of regret, in reading lately the 
Memoirs of the admirable and estimable Sii William Jones. Some of his 
researches in Asia have no doubt incideiittilly seived the cause of religion ; 
but did he think the last possible direct service had been rendered to 
tianity, that his accomplished mind was left at leisure for hymns to the 
Hindoo gods.^ Was not this a violation even of the neutrality, and an of- 
fence, not only against the gospel, but against theism itself? 1 know wliat 
may be said about person] ticaiion, license of poetry, and so on .- but should 
not a worshipper of God hold himself under a solemn obligaiion to abjure 
all tolerance of even poetical figures that can seiiously seem, in any way 
whatever, to recognize the pagan divinities, or abominations, as the pro- 
phets of Jehovah would have called them ? What would Elijah have said 
to such an employment of talents ? It would have availed little to have 
told him, that the^e divinities were only personifications (with their ap- 
propriate representative idols) of objects in nature, of dements, or of 
abstractions. He would have sternly replied— And was not Baal, whose 
prophets 1 destroyed, the same ?’* Sec Foster* s incompar able Essays. 
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their expectatwns from the antiquity of the Hindoo writings. 
Mr. Ifelhed seems to prefer Hindooism to Christianity purely 
on account of its boasted antiquity,* Dr. Stiles, president 
of Yale College, in America, formed such an enthusiastic 
expectation from the amazing antiquity of the Hindoo wri- 
tings, that he actually wrote to Sir William Jones, to request 
him to search among the Hindoos for the Adamic books. 
Had not this gentleman been a zealous Christian, it is likely 
his extravagant expectations might have led him to ask Sir 
William to translate and send him a book two or three millions 
of years old, written in some kulpii amidst the endless succes- 
cession of worlds. 

For some time, a very unjust and unhappy impression ap- 
peared to have been made on the public mind, by the enco- 
miums passed on the Hindoo writings. In the first place, they 
were thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Christian 
scriptures, the writings of Moses having been called the pro- 
ductions of yesterday, compared with those of the bramhuns. 
The contents of these books also were treated with the greatest 

• IsMr. Halhed an example of the amazing credulity of unbelievers in 
every case wherein the Huhj B\hle is not concerned? When he wrote his 

Code of GeiJtoo Laws,” he hesitated to believe the liible, because it was 
outdone in chronology by the histories of the Chinese and Hindoos. With 
sacred reverence he exclaims, at the close of his account of the four yoo- 
gus, “To such antiquity the Mosaic creation is but as yesterday; and to 
such ages the life of (Methuselah is no m'^re than a span !” He says, in 
another page, “ The conscientious scruples of Brydoue will always be of 
some weight in the scale of philosophy.” If the age or reign of Bruinha, 
vix. 55,987,200,000,000 years, excited such sacred awe iu tlm mind of 
this gentleman, what would have been his sensations, and how strong his 
faith in the “ holy wiit ” of the Hindoos, if he had happened to read in the 
Ramaytin the account of Ram's army; which, this “ holy writ ” says, 
amounted to 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 soldiers, or rather monkics ! 
Again, two thousand times the four yoogiis, or 8,640,000,000 years, Is the 
age of the sage Marktind^kii ! What, in the name of Mr. Halhed, is the life 
of Methuselah to this ?— This unbeliever in Moses became at last, it is 
sa’dj 'a film believer iu Hichard Brothen / 
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reverence ; the primitive religion of the Hindoos, it was said, re- 
vealed the most sublime doctrines, and inculcated a pure mo- 
rality. We were taught to make the greatest distinction be- 
tween the ancient and modern religion of the Hindoos ; for the 
apologists for Hindooism did not approve of its being judged of 
by present appearances. Some persons endeavoured to per- 
suade us that the Hindoos were not idolaters, because they 
maintained the unity of God 5 though they worshipped the 
works of their own hands as God, and though the number of 
their gods was 330,000,000. It is very piobaWe, that the 
unity of God has been a sentiment amongst the philosophers 
of every age ; and that they wished it to be understood, that 
they worshipped the One God, whether they bowed before the 
image of Moloch, Jupiter, or Kalee : yet mankind have ge- 
nerally concluded, that he who worships an image is an idola- 
ter } and 1 suppose they will continue to think so, unless, in 
this age of reason, common -sense should be turned out of 
doors. 

Now, however, the world has had some opportunity of de-^ 
ciding upon the claims of the Hindoo writings, both as it 
respects their antiquity, and the value of their contents. 
Mr. Colebrooke's essay on the v 6 dus, and his other important 
translations ; the Bhuguvut-Geeta, translated by Mr. Wilkins ; 
the translation of the Hamayun, several volumes of which have 
been printed } some valuable papers in the Asiatic Researches ; 
with other translations by different Sungskritu scholars 3 have 
thrown a great body of light on this subject :-<-and this light is 
daily iitereasing. 

Many an object appears beautiful when seen at a distance, 
and through a mist 3 but when the fog is dispersed, and the 
person has approached it, he smiles at the deception. Such is 
the exact case with these books, and this system of idolatry. 
Because the public, for want of being more familiar with the 
subject, could not ascertain the point of time when the Hindoo 
shastriis were written, they therefore at once believed the as- 
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sertions of the branihuns and their friends, that their antiquity 
was unfathomable. 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice has attempted to describe the 
Hindoo ceremonies, which he never saw, in the most captivating 
terms, and has painted these ‘‘ abominable idolatries” in the 
most florid colours. It might have been expected (idolatry 
being in itself an act so degrading to man, and so dishonour- 
able to God), that a Christian divine would have been shocked 
while writing in this manner. If Mr. Maurice think there is 
something in Hindooism to excite the most sublime ideas, let 
him come and join in the dance before the idol or assist the 
bramhiins in crying Huree hul I Huree hul wKiXe the 
seizing the limbs of the young and unfortunate Hindoo widow j 
— or let him attend at the sacrificing of animals before the 
images of Kalee and Doorga or come and join in the dance, 

stark naked, in the public street, in open day, before the image 
of Doorga, in the presence of thousands of spectators, young 
and old, male and female. He will find, that the sight will never 
make these holy bramhiins, these mild and innocent Hindoos, 
blush for a moment.— Seriously, should sights like these raise 
the ardour of enthusiam, or chill the blood of a Christian mi- 
nister ? Say, ye who blush for human nature sunk in shame. 
As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have known, that anti- 
quity sanctifies nothing : — The sinner, being an hundred 
years old, shall be accursed.'’ 

What will a sober Christian say to the two following para- 
graphs, inserted in the fifth volume of the Indian Antiquities 

* Sounds of tiiumph, which the bramhUiis use when the fire of the fu- 
neral pile be>][ins to burn, and when they are choking a dying person with 
the water of the Ganges. These words literally mean, “ call upon Hbree,” 
or repeat the name of Huree, viz, Krisiinii. In their popular use, they are 
like the English phrase, humia ! huzza ! 

^ While the author cannot but withhold his assent from Mr. Maurice's ap- 
. plication of the Hindoo triad, and the whole of his attempt to illustrate 
Scripture docliinea from the ancient systems of idolatry, he .embraces this 
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“ Mr. Forbes, of Stanmore-hill, in his elegant museum of In- 
dian rarities, numbers two of the bells that have been used in 
devotion by the bramhuns. They are great curiosities, and one 
ofthem in particular appears to be of very high antiquity, in 
form very much resembling the cup of the lotos ; and the tune of 
it is uncommonly soft and melodious. I could not avoid being 
deeply affected with the sound of an instrument which had been 
actually employed to kindle the flame of that superstition, 
which I have attempted so extensively to unfold. My trans- 
ported thoughts travelled hack to the remote period, when the 
bramhun religion blazed forth in all its splendour in the ca- 
verns of Elephanta : 1 was, for a moment, entranced, and 
caught the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable priests^ 
arrayed in flowing stoles, and decorated with high tiaras, seemed 
assembled around me ; the mystic song of initiation vibrated 
in my ear ; T breathed an air fragrant with the richest per- 
fumes, and contemplated the Deity in the fire that symbolized 
him/’ In another place : — She [the Hindoo religion] wears 
the similitude of a beautiful and radiant Cherub from Heaven, 
bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of .pardon and peace 
and on his silken wings benefaction and blessing.” 

The sacred scriptures, of which this writer professes to be 
a teacher, in every part, mark idolatry as the abominable 
THING WHICH GoD HATETH. Mr. MauHce calls it, a 
beautiful and radiant cherub from heaven.” How this Chris- 
tian minister will reconcile his ideas of idolatry with those of 
his Great Master in the great day of final account, I must 
leave ; but I recommend to him, and to all Europeans who 
think there is not much harm in Hindooism, the perusal of the 
following passages from the word of the true and living 
God:— 

“ If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or tKy 
daugliter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as 

opportunity of expressing his adihiiatroii of the literary me^’Ft of this 
laraiid rnttsterly work. 

1 2 
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thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying, Let us go and 
serve other gods, which thou hast not known, thou, nor thy 
fathers (namely, of the gods of the people which are round 
about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one 
end of the earth even unto the other end of the earth) ; thou 
shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him ; neither 
shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt 
thou conceal him : but thou shalt surely kill him ; thine hand 
shall be first upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the 
hand of all the people. And thou shalt stone him with stones, 
that he die : because he hath sought to thrust thee away from 
the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, from the house of bondage. And all Israel shall hear 
and fear, and shall do no more any such wickedness as this is 
among you.’* DeuL xiii., 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11. — I quote this re- 
markable passage, not because I think the Christian dispensa- 
tion allows of punishing idolaters with death, but to shew how 
marked is the divine abhorrence of this sin. 

'' And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your 
images, and cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, 
and my soul shall abhor you.” Leviticus, xxvi. 30. — Cursed be 
the man that maketh any graven image, any graven or molten 
image, an abomination unto the Lord, the work of the hands of 
the craftsmen, and putteth it in a secret place. And all the 
people shall answer and say, Amen.** Deut. xxvii. 15. — “ Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Ye have seen all 
the evil that 1 have brought upon Jerusalem, and upon all the 
cities of Judah ; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, 
and no man dwelleth therein. Because of their wickedness 
which they have committed to provoke me to anger, in that 
they went to burn incense, and to serve other gods, whom they 
knew not, neither they, ye, nor your fathers. Howbeit, I sent 
unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early and sending 
them, saying, O do not this abominable thing that I 
HATE. But they harkened not, nor inclined their ear to turn 
from their wickedness, to burn no incense unto other gods. 
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Wherefore my fury and mine anger was poured forth, and was 
kindled in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem ; 
and they are wasted and desolate, as at this day.” Jeremiah xliv. 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. — ** And what agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols?'* 2 Cor. vi. 16. — For the time past of our life may 
suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we 
walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, ban- 
quetings, and abominable idolatries.** 1 Peter iv. 3. — But the 
fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, 
and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolater Sy and all liars, 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone : which is the second death.” Rev. xxi. 3. 

Let every conscientious Christian fairly weigh these portions 
of the divine word, and then say, whether there be not, ac- 
cording to the spirit of these passages, a great degree of cri- 
minality attached to the person who in any way countenances 
idolatry. I am not ashamed to confess, that I fear more for the 
continuance of the British power in India, from the en(5ourage- 
ment which Englishmen have given to the idolatry of the 
Hindoos, than from any other quarter whatever. The Gover- 
nor of the world said to the Israelites, in particular reference to 
idolatry, If ye walk contrary to me, I will walk contrary to 
you.” Moses, in the name of Jehovah, thus threatens the Jews, 
if they countenance idolatry : — I call heaven and earth to 
witness against you this day, that ye shall soon utterly perish 
from off the land whereunto ye go over Jordan to possess it : 
ye shall not prolong your days upon it, but shall utterly be 
destroyed.” It cannot be doubted, that in every case in which 
either a person, or a nation, begins to think favourably of ido- 
latry, it is a mark of departure in heart and practice from the 
living God : it was always so considered among the Jews. 
There is scarcely any thing in Hindooism, when truly known, 
in which a learned man can delight, or of which a benevolent 
man can approve j and I am fully persuaded, that there will 
soon be but one opinion on the subject, and that this opinion 
will be, that the Hindoo system is less ancient than the 

I 3 
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Egyptian, and that it is the most puerile, impure, and 

BLOODY OP ANY SYSTEM OF IDOLATRY THAT WAS EVER 
ESTABLISHED ON EARTH. 

To this description of the Hindoo Mythology, the author has 
added accounts of the principal Hindoo Seceders, including 
the sects founded by Booddhu, Rishiibhu*d6vu, Nanuk, and 
Choitunyii. All the founders of these sects appear to have 
been religious mendicants, who, animated by excessive en- 
thusiasm, have attempted to carry certain points of the Hindoo 
system further than the regular Hindoos, particularly those 
which respect severe mortifications. Booddhu and Rishubhu- 
d6vii evidently adhered to the systems of those Hindoo philo- 
sophers who were atheists.** Both their systems are comprised 
in two or three doctrines : — the world is eternal, and possesses 
in itself the energy which gives rise to what we call creation, 
preservation, and resuscitation ; religion (Dhurmii) regulates 
all states, and is in fact what Christians call pi evidence, con- 
nected with absolute predestination ; the person who acquires 
the greatest portion of dhurnu becomes a personification of 
religion, procures happiness for himself, and deserves the wor- 
ship of others. Amongst all excellent qualities, compassion is 
the cardinal virtue, especially as manifested in a rigid care not 
to hurt or destroy sentient beings. 

Without abating an atom of our abhorrence and contempt of 
a scheme of religion which excludes a God, it is a singular 
feature of this system of atheism, that it has placed the sceptre 
of universal government in an imagined being under the name 
of Religion ; or, to speak more correctly, in the hands of two 
beings. Religion and Irreligion, who have the power of re- 
warding and punishing the virtuous and the vicious. In short, 
these heresiarchs have not promulgated a system of atheism, 
without making some provision for the interests of morality in 


L The Shrce-bhaghuvGtu nieutions Booddliu .as ihe sou of Uiijunii, of 
Kcekiitu ; and that CharvvakS, a celebrated atheist, embraced and publish- 
rdlhe real opinions ot Booddhu. See Shiti-hhaguvulu, chap, i, sect. 
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their way ; and if the idea of punishment alone would make 
men virtuous, a Bouddhu and a Joinfi might attain a place in 
the niche of fame not much below thousands who believe in a 
First Cause. 

As men are born under a certain destiny, and as every action 
produces its destined fruit, little is left to human exertion, and 
in consequence religious ceremonies have little place in these 
systems. The only object of worship is a deceased or a living 
perfect ascetic : the former has temples erect^^d to his memory, 
which contain his image, and before which a few ceremoniei 
are performed similar to those before the Hindoo idols; and the 
living mendicant is worshipped by the devout wherever he 
happens to rest from his peregrinations. 

These men have almost entirely excluded from their system 
asocial life j and at present those Joinus, who find the rules of 
their guides too strict, are obliged to solicit the forms of mar- 
riage at the hands of some Hindoo priest. 

The ceremonies of these two sects are all comprised in the 
worshipping of their saints, rehearsing their praises, listening 
to their sayings or written works, and a rigid care to avoid the 
destruction of animal life, even in its most diminutive forms. 
The Boodhus and Joinus have not excluded, it is true, every 
thing pleasant from their religion, for a number of festivals are 
celebrated among them monthly or annually ; but there is rea- 
son to suppose, that these are no parts of ^h^Ti^riginal system, 
but the additiops of mendicants less rigid in their principles 
and less austere in their ipanners. The Joinus speak of the 
Bouddhus with a degree of contempt, as being very loose in 
their practice, particularly as it regards the destruction of 
animal life. 

Nanuk, the Shikh leader, does not appear to have had any 
connection with the atheists ; he disapproved of the excessive 
polytheism of the Hindoos, and wished to draw them to the 

I 4 
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worship of the One God, whom, however, he called by the 
jiWBoes usually adopted by the Hindoos : Briimhu, Phtum-^sh - 
wiirii, Unadee, Nirakar, &c. He did not publicly reprobate 
those parts of the Hindoo system to which he was most averse, 
but, while he left them indifferent, contented himself with 
observing, that the practice of them would not be accom- 
panied with the benefits held out by the Hindoo writers. He 
formed, from the bramhinical system, a new one, having little 
polytheism in it, but borrowing all its principal doctrines from 
the Hindoo writings ; and he and his successors incorporated 
the whole in two volumes. The principal tenets of this se- 
ceder are •.—There is one invisible God who is to be worship- 
ped or honoured in holy men ; his name is to be repeated j the 
spiritual guide is to be reverenced 5 all evil avoided : if images 
be adopted, they should be those of eminent ascetics. Future 
happiness, consisting in union to the divine nature, is secured 
to those Shikhs who observe the rules laid down by their 
sacred books. 

Choitunyii, the last of the seceders, departed still less from 
regular Hindooism : his principal opposition was aimed at the 
rising sect of the shaktus, or those who worship the female 
deities with bloody sacrifices : he testified his abhorrence of the 
destruction of animal life in sacrifices, and professed to be a 
rigid Voishnuvu, adopting Krishnii, or Hiiree, as his favourite 
deity. He did not proscribe the other gods, but set up Vish- 
noo as uniting all in himself : nor did he explode any tenet of 
Hindooism besin.^jiiat relating to bloody sacrifices. A devout 
attachment to Krishnu ; a strict union among all his followers : 
reverence for religious mendicants } visiting holy places ; re- 
peating the name of Hfiree, and entertaining mendicant 
Voishnftvus, compose the prime articles in the creed of this 
sect. 

Such are the systems established by these Hindoo here- 
siarchs, each of which, though different in many essential 
points, is distinguished by one remarkable feature, reve- 
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rence for mendicftnt saintg, especially these who seem id 
have carried abstraction of mind, secloaioii from the world, 
and religious austerities to the greatest lengths. Among the 
atheistical sects, these mendicants are regarded as personifi* 
cations of religion ; and among the two last, as partial incar* 
nations, or persons approaching the state of re«-union to the 
Great Spirit. 

Respecting the priority of the atheistical or the bramhinical 
systems, the author has not been able to satisfy his own mind. 
Some persons conjecture, that they see a coincidence be- 
tween the doctrines of the vedu, and of the atheistical sects, 
respecting the origin of things, and the worship of the ele- 
ments. It may be safely added, that to these systems suc- 
ceeded the pouranic mythology, and after that the worship 
of the female deities with bloody sacrifices. The whole of 
these systems, however, when more generally known, will, 
no doubt, exceedingly endear the Word of Truth ” to 
every sincere Christian, and more and more prove, how deep 
and important a stake he has in the ** glorious gospel of the 
BLESSED God.” 


The author would recommend, that a Society should be 
formed, either in Calcutta or London, for improving our know- 
ledge of the History, ^ Literature, and Mythology of the Hin- 
doos;— that after collecting sufficient funds, this Society 
should purchase an estate, and erect aFantheon, which should 
receive the images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in 
marble — a Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and 
a Library to perpetuate its literature. Suitable rooms for the 
accommodation of the officers of the society, its committees, 
and members, would of necessity be added. To such a So- 
ciety he would venture to recommend, that they should either 
employ individuals in translations from the Sungskritii, or offer 
suitable rewards for the best translations of the most impor- 
tant Hindoo works^ On some accounts, the metropolis of 
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British India, appears to be most eligible for this design, 
though such an institution might, the author conceives, do the 
highest honour to the capital of Britain, crowded as it is 
already with almost every thing great and noble. — The author 
recommends an Institution of this nature from the fear that no 
Society now existing, that no individual exertions, will ever 
meet the object, and that, if (which may Providence prevent), 
at any future period, amidst the awfully strange events which 
have begun to rise in such rapid succession, India should be 
tom from Britain, and fall again under the power of some 
Asiatic or any other despotism, we should still have the most 
interesting monuments uf her former greatness, and the most 
splendid trophies of the glory of the British name in India. 
Another argument urging us to the formation of such a So- 
ciety is, that the ancient writings and the monuments of the 
Hindoos are daily becoming more scarce, and more difRcuIt 
of acquisition ; they will soon irrecoverably perish. Should 
the funds of the Society be ample, literary treasures would 
pour in daily into the Library, and scarce monuments into the 
Museum from all parts of India. And if it were formed in 
London, how interesting would a visit to such an establish- 
ment prove to all England, and to all foreigners visiting it ; 
and how would it heighten the glory of our country ! And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, 
European and native, and indeed from all parts of the world, 
be drawn to it ; and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos 
to a people by whom they were thus honoured. By the em- 
ployment of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured 
monuments of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried 
down to the latest posterity. 
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OF 

THE HINDOOS. 

PART I. 

Chap. I.— Sect. [. 

At the close of the preceding kulpuj* Vishiioo was 
bleeping on the waters of the deluge, and from his navel 
had grown a water-lily : from this flower sprang Brdmha, 
who, in the form of NarayfinB, created, by his word, 
Shunuku, SunatQnu, Sunundfi, and Sunut-koomaru ; but 
these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind 
did not propagate ; in consequence of which BrQmha, to 
obtain the blessing of the gods on the work of creation, 
applied himself to severe austerities ; and continued them 
for a very long period, but without effect ; till at length he 
burst into a flood of tears ; from these tears a number of 
titans arose, and his sighs gave birth to the god Roodrii. 
At the request of his father, Roodrd continued the work 
of creation ; but in his hands it dragged on so heavily, 


^ A grand revolution of time. 
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the Briiniha was obliged to resume it he created water, 
fire, aether, the heavens, wind, the simple earth, rivers, 
seas, mountains, trees, climbing-plants, divisions of time, 
day, night, months, years, yoogus, &c. He formed 
Diikshu by his breath ; Mttreechee and Utree proceeded 
from his eyes; Ungira from his head; Brigoo from his 
heart; Dhiirmil from his breast; Sungkulpu from his 
mind ; Poolustyfi from the air in his body; Pooluhu from 
the air which is inhaled into the body ; Krutoo from air 
expelled downwards, and Viishisht’hii from the air which 
produces deglutition. After this, in the night, he assumed 
a body possessing the quality of darkness, and created 
the giants ; then assuming, in the day, a body possessing 
the quality of truth, he created certain gods, and, in 
the evening, the progenitors of mankind ; he next as- 
sumed a body possessed of the quality which stimulates to 
activity, and created men. To this succeeded the crea- 
tion of birds, cows, horses, elephants, deer, camels, 
fruits, roots, with all other animate and inanimate sub- 
stances, forms of verse, &c. ; yiikshus also, and pish- 
chiis, gundhiirvus, iipsiiras, kinniirus, serpents, &c., to 
all of whom he appointed their proper work. Perceiving 
however that men did not yet propagate, he divided his 
body into two parts, one of which became a female, Shutfi 
Roopa, and the other a male, Sw^ayunibhoovu.' 

The earth still remained covered by the waters,"^ and 

What a striking contrast does the perplexity of these creators form to 
the divine fiat— « Let there be light, and there was light !’* 

* See the Koormu pooranu. 

It may seem unaccountable that Brdmha did not first raise the eartli, 
and then create tlie beings wlio were to occupy it; but the Hindoo histo- 
latis diclaie, that the work of creation was performed in one of tlic higher 
heavens, untouched by tlie waters of the deluge, and tliat tlie creatures were 
afterwards let down to the earth. 
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SwayQmbhoovQ, anxious to obtain its emersion^ addressed 
himself to the powers above. As the first act of divine 
favour, he obtained a boat, containing^ the vediis, into 
which he, together with his wife, and Ulurku and Mar- 
kiindeyii, two sages who had survived the deluge, entered ; 
they bound the vessel to the fins of a fish (an incarnation 
of Vishnoo), and then prayed to Brdmha for the emer- 
sion of the earth. As the reward of their devotions, Vish- 
noo, assuming the form of the boar, with his tusks drew 
the earth from the waters, and fixed it, according to 
some shastrus,® on the thousand heads of the serpent-god 
Ununtu ; while others declare,^ that it remains suspended 
in the air by the invisible hand of God. 

I know not where to introduce better than in this place 
the following description of the earth. The earth is cir- 
cular and flat, like the flower of the water-lily, in which 
the petals project beyond each othei ; its circumference is 
4,000,000,000 of miles. In the centre is mount Soo- 
m6roo, ascending 600,000 miles from the surface of the 
earth, and descending 128,000 below it. It is 128,000 
miles in circumference at its base, and 256,000 wide at 
the top. ' On this mountain are the heavens of Vishnoo, 
Shivd, Indrii, tjgnee, Yumil, Noiritd, Vuroond, Vayoo, 
Kooveru, Eeshu, and other gods. The clouds ascend to 
about one-third the height of the mountain. At its base 
are the mountains Mtinduru, Gundhii-madunu, Vipoolu, 
and Sooparshwtl; on each of which grows a tree 8,800 
miles high. On each side of the mountain are several 
countries divided by ranges of mountains, the farthermost 
of which is bounded by the salt sea. All these countries 


® The pooraniis and poetical works. 

^ The writer of the Sooivu-siddhanth and other astronomers. 
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are called Jiimboo-dweepu. The Hindoo geographers 
further add^ that beyond this sea are six other seas, divid- 
ing from each other, in a circular form, six other coun- 
tries, as Plukshu-dwecpu, surrounded by Ikshoo, the sea 
of sugar-cane juice ; Shalinulu-dweepti, by Soora, the 
sea of spirituous liquors ; Kooshu-dweepu, by Ghritu, 
the sea of clarified butter ; Krounchil-dweepu, by Dud- 
hee, the sea of curds ; Shakii-dweepii, by Doogdu, the 
sea of milk; and Pooshkurfi-dvveepu, by Jalarniivu, a 
sea of sweet water. Beyond all these countries and their 
circular seas is a country of gold, as large as the rest of 
the earth; then a circular chain of mountains, called 
Loka-lokil ; and then the land of darkness, or hell.s 

To this description may be added the situation of the 
heavenly bodies ; The firmament is of equal dimensions 
with the surface of the earth ; the earth is 800,000 miles 
distant from the sun, the space between which is called 
Bhoovilr-loku, and is the residence of the siddhus.^^ The 
distance from the sun to the mOon is 800,000 miles. At 
the total wane of the moon this planet is in a perpendi- 
cular line with the sun, by which the light of the moon 
is prevented from descending to the earth. The distance 
from the moon to the constellations, still ascending, is 
<800, 000 miles : 1,600,000 miles above this, is the planet 
Mercury (B(H'dhtt) ; 1,600,000 miles above Mercury is 
Yenus (Shookrfi); 1,600,000 miles above Venus is 
Mars (Mungiild). At the same distance, ascending, h 
Jupiter (Vrihds-putee); 1,600,000 miles beyond him, is 
Saturn (Shdnee) ; and 800,000 miles above Saturn is 
Ursa major, the seven principal stars, the heavens of 

8 See the Maikund*5yu-pooraaii and Shie^Bhaguvutu. 

A race of demi-gods. 
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seven rishees*; 800,000 miles above these is Ohroovu, 
the polar-star. The space from the sun to Dhroovti is 
called S&rgtt-loku. At the destruction of the world, the 
earth, and Cverj^ thing between it and this star, is de- 
stroyed : 8,000,000 miles above Dhroovu, the chief gods 
reside. Beyond this is the residence of the sons of 
Brumha, ascending 16,000,000 of miles. Still higher, 
3,200,000 miles, is the residence of the regents of the 
quarters and other sons of Brumha. The highest eleva- 
tion, the residence of Brumha, is 4,800,000 miles above 
the last-mentioned heuven.*" Some afhrm, that all these 
regions also are destroyed at the time of the dissolution 
of the world. 

Descending now to the earth, let us pursue the course 
marked by the pooranQs, and trace the progress of human 
events as laid down in these writings ; 

Sway ttmbhoovti, from the vedus found in the boat, 
formed the work known at present by his name,* and go- 
verned the world by the laws which he had thus compiled. 
After some time he gave himself up to a life of devotion, 
and placed his eldest son, Priyu'Vrutu, on the throne, who 
married a daughter of Vishwu-kQrma, the Hindoo Vul- 
can, by whom he had thirteen sons, and one daughter. 
Six sons embraced an ascetic life, and the others governed 
the seven divisions of the earth under their father, who 
gave Pliikshu-dweepu to M^dha-tit’hee ; Kooshu to Jo- 
tishman ; Krounchh to Dootiman ; Shaku to Bhuvyft ; 
Pooshkiiril to Suvttltt ; Shalmulh to Vtipooshman, and 
Jiimboo to Agnidhni. After reigning 1,200,000,000 

t CaDonized saints. k See (he Bramim^pooranu. 

* The institutes of Muiioo. 
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years, Priylj^vrutil placed his youngest brother, Oottanu- 
padR, over his seven sons, abandoned the world, and, by 
the power of devotion, obtained celestial happiness. 
Oottanu-padu was succeeded by his son, Druvu, who 
reigned 36,000 years, and then had a separate heaven 
assigned him, as the reward of his virtues. Ootkiild, the 
son of Druvu, reigned a short time, and then embraced 
the life of an ascetic ; his son, Vutsuru, had five children, 
the eldest of whom, Pooshparunu, succeeded to the king- 
dom, and was followed by his eldest son, Vooshtu. His 
son, Chilkshooshu, at the close of his reign was exalted 
to the state of a muiioo, and was succeeded in the king- 
dom by Oolmookhu, the eldest of his eleven sons. After 

o 

him reigned Urgu, whose son, Venn, was so abandoned, 
that his father, through grief, renounced the world, and 
retired to a forest. Vend forbad the exercise of all the 
usual offices of religion, and directed that worship should 
be paid to him alone ; but, being cursed by Doorvasd and 
other sages, he died. The kingdom being left without a 
sovereign, the sages produced from the dead body of Vend 
two children, a son and a daughter ; the son’s name was 
Prit’hoo, who is spoken of as the first Hindoo king^ those 
who had preceded him being considered rather as patri- 
archs than kings. Prit’hoo divided his kingdom into se- 
parate provinces, taught his subjects the use of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, &c., and raised his empire to the 
highest state of prosperity. At length, having performed 
the sacrifice of a horse one hundred times, he placed his 
son, Vijitashwd,'" on the throne, and, entering a forest, 
obtained celestial happiness. Ubhidhand, the next mo- 
narch, had six sons; the eldest, Vrishddd, who suc- 

This son conquered Inurfl, the king of heaven, and hence obtained 
this name. 
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ceeded to the kingdom, married the daughter of the sea, 
and was famous for his religious austerities. His ten sons 
had all one name, Prucheta ; were all married to one 
female ; and all reigned at once ; their son Dukshii was 
the last of the race of Oottanu-padu. A fter the extinction 
of this race, the seven sons of Prijuvriitu governed alone 
the kingdoms which had been assigned to them. 

Meclhatit’hce, the sovereign of Plukshu, had seven 
sons> Shantubhuyu, Shishirh, Sookhodiiyu, Nhndu, 
Shivii, Kshcmnku, and Dhroovu. He divided his territo- 
ries into seven parts, which were distinguished by the 
names of his sons, to whom he had assigned them ; they 
were separated by seven chains of mountains, called 
Gomedu, Chundru, Narildu, Doondoobhee, SoinukQ, 
Sooraiina, and Voibhraju; and by seven rivers, Unoo- 
tupta, Shikhec, Vipasha, Tridiva, Kriimoo, Jh'usrita and 
Sookrita. 

Viipooslimanii had also vseven sons, Shwetd, Rohitit, 
Jeemdotii, Iluritu, Voidyootu, Mrnusu, and Sooprubhii, 
among whom he also divided his kingdom, which contain- 
ed the same number of mountains, rivers, &c. as that of 
his brother. The bramliunsin these countries were liglit 
coloured; thekshetriyiis, red; the voishyfis, yellow, and 
the shoodrus, (as might be expected) black. 

The sovereigns of Kooshu, Krouncbii, and Shakii, had 
each seven sons, among whom they divided their king- 
doms, which were separated by seven mountains and 
seven rivers, like the other dweepus. 

In these five dweepus the manners of the treta-yoogu 

VOL. III. 
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always prevail ; the people live to the age of 5000 years ; 
nor do they then die through disease, which is unknown 
here. Beside men and giants, gods, celestial choiristers,^ 
satyrs, &c. reside here. 

Shuvulil had two sons, Miihaveetil and Dhatfikee. His 
kingdom W'as divided by a circular chain of mountains, 
400,000 miles high. The eldest son obtained the central 
part of the kingdom, and gave his own name to it : his 
subjects lived 10,000 years ; were of one cast, and were 
distinguished for their virtue : in short, they were equal 
to the gods. They worshipped God only in the mind. 

Agneedhrii divided Jumboo-dweepu into nine parts, 
and distributed them among his nine sons born of a ce- 
lestial courtezan, viz. Nabhee, Kingpoorooshu, Huree, 
llooroo, Hirurnuyu, Riimyuku, Ilavrith, Bhudru-shivu 
and Ketoomalu. These nine sons married the nine 
daughters of Soomeroo. Nabhee, whose history we shall 
now trace, had a son named Rishiibhii, who married 
Jfiyuntee, a virgin presented to him by the king of 
lieaven, and by whom he had a hundred sons, eighty-two 
of whom became bramhuns, and nine hermits. The 
other nine were Bhurutu, Koosha-vurttil, Ilavhrtfu, 
Muluyii, Ketoomalu, Bhudrij-senu, Indrii-sprik, Vidiir- 
bhu, and Kcekutu. Rishuvu divided his kingdom into 
nine parts, but gave the whole to his eldest son Bhurutu ; 
who, how'ever, retaining the nominal supremacy in his 
own hands, gave eight parts to his brethren, while he 
governed only one part, which received the name of 
Bharutu-vurshu, or the country of Bharutu,and embraced 
the whole of India from the Himaluyu mountains to the 
sea. 
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Description of IndiaJ^ In the centre are Mutsyii. 

Tr — — * «/ o u 

Koormukutii, Koolya, Kashee,*^ Uyodhya/ Ut’hurva, 
Ruling u, Musuku, Vriku, Medumatru, Mandiivyu, 
Shallu^ Pashuku, Oojjihanu, Vutsu, Kamyu, Khatii, 
Yamoojiu, Mudhyu-sariiyootu, Shoorusenu, MaPhoonl,^ 
Dhurmarunju^ Jotisliiku, Shourugreevuj Goohu^ Shukil^ 
Voidehii, Panchalu, Sunkitu, Kunkilinarootu, Kalukootu, 
Pashundu, Kapisht’hiiku, Kooroo, Vahyii, Oodooswftrii, 
J iinu, and Hiistina/ 

In the east are, Chandru-pooru, Khusii, Mugildhu, Shi- 
vee, Moit’hilii/ Budunu-duntooru, Prag-jotishu,* Pooroo- 
shaduku, Poornotkutu, Bbudru-gouru, Ooduyu, Kashayu, 
Menukii, Unibusht’hii, Tarouliptti, Ekpadiipii, and 
Vurdhunianu. 

In the south-east are, Bungu,'^ Jut’huru, Mooluku> 
Chedee, Oorvii-kantu, Andhru,’' Vindhyu, Vidurbhu, 
Narikelu, Dhilrmu-dwecpu, Ilika, Vaghru-greevii, (Troi- 
poorti, Nish lid u, Kulukust’hoonru Dusharnnu, Hurikii, 
Nttndu, Kakolu, IJluka, and V&rndshuvuru. 

In the south are, Lunka,>' Karajinu, Keliku, Nikfitu, 
Mtilujii,'’ Durddooru, Kurkotuku. Bhrigookukshtl, Kon- 
gfigQ,* Shuviiru, Venna, Uviintee, Dasii-pooru, Muhee- 
kiitu, Kurnatu,^ Gonudu, Chitru-Kootu, Cholu, Kolugi- 
ree, Kroiinchii, Jutadhuru, Nasiku, Yojunu, Voidooryu, 
Kolu, Churmii-puttu, Gunii-rajyu, Krishnu, Gourfi, 
Rishubhu, Singhulti, Kanchee, Trilingu/ Koonjiiru, and 
Kookshee. 

" See the Markiind^ytt pooranti. o Benares, 

f Ramil’s capital. Oudc. ‘i Krishnti's capital. *■ A place near Delhi, 

® Junak-poorQ. ^ Assam. Bengal. Telinga. 

y Ceylon. * Malabar. * Konkunii. Caniala. Tel-nga. 

D 2 
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In the south-west are, Kamboju, Punhiivu, Vuruva- 
mookhti, Sindhoo, Souvecru, Anurttu, Vunita-mookhii, 
Yavttnu, Shoodru, Kurnu-prodhu\u, VurvGrii, 

Kiratu, l^nuciu, Siiimdu, Parshesliwiiru, Kulu, Clioo- 
chooku, Ilenuloirika, Sindhookalii, Roivutu, Sourashtru, 
Diirudu, and Muharnuvu. 

In the west are, Miiniraeghu, Kshooradree, Kliunjunu, 
Upurantvi, Hoihiiyu, Shantikii, IJhiprust’hti, Konkulu, 
Piinchiiuudu/ VurQnij, Parudu, Tarukslioo, Vahyungu- 
til, Sarviiru, Sashmuveshtuku, Ekekshunu, Shush u-roohu, 
Deerghu-greevu, and Chodliku. 

V 

In the north-east are, Manduvyu, Toot’hara, Ushmii- 
kalaniilu, Ilula,^ Churmubunga, Oolddka, Moorookoor- 
nia, Phulgoonii, Moru, Goorakulika, Deerghu-roma, 
Yayu, and Rut’Iiujunu. 

In the north are, Himuvanu, Koilasii, Dhiinooshman, 
Vusooman, Krounchu, Kooruvii, Kshoodru-vtlenu, Vusu- 
toy UjKoikcyu, Bhogu-prust’hu, Yamoonii, IJntur-dwecpu, 
Trigiirtu, Lfgnijya, Sarjuna, Ushwu-mookha, Doscvukn, 
Vatudhanu, Shurudhanu, Pooshkulu, Vhnukoiratu, 
Unoolomu, Tuksliushcela, Mudru, Venookashurii, Diin- 
duku, Ping ilia, Kuluhii, Bhdotipoolukij, Kolahuku, 
Shatulu. Ilemiitaluku, Jushoniutcc, Gandharu, KiirMsu, 
Giirudu, Youdheyii, Shamuku. 

In the north-west are, Kinnurti, Pushoopalu, Keechu- 
kii, Durudii, Shuvulu, Kooluta, Vilniirashtru, Brumhu- 
pooru, Vnnuvadyu, Vishii, Koulindii, Prugyubiilu, 
Dilrwa, XJnniijeevuku, Ekupadii, Khiisu, Swurnh- 
bhoumil, Yuvunil, Ilingu, Chccrupravurttnu, Trin^trQ, 
Pourhvu, and GundhQrvu. 

^ Punjab. ' Govcrueil by a queen. 
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The same pooranu gives the names of some other 
countries, scattered up and down at the feet of moun- 
tains, in different parts of India ; the Brilmhu pooranu 
and Kishkindhya ciiapter of the Ramayunii,^ contain 
different lists of names; but these works give ns no 
account of the dimensions or geographical situation of 
these countries ; nor do they agree in the names of coun- 
tries mentioned as lying in the saiiie direction. 

Mouniaim in India, Kolahulu, Voihliraju, IMunduru, 
Durdoorii, Vatiikrumu, Voidyootu, Moinaku, Soorumil, 
Tunkhprusl’hn, Nagii, (lodiiunu, Pooshpu, Doorjuy until, 
Roivutu, Urvoodu, Rii^hyumddku^ Goinuiit’hu, Ivddtu- 
shoild, Kritusmuru, Sliree, Kolu, Muliendru, Mfiluyu, 
Sujhyii, Gundirnanu, Rikshu, Vindli)u, and Paripatru. 
These mountains and their vallies contain many inhabi- 
tants. 


Ri vers. From llimaluiyu descend the following rivers : 
Gunga, Suruswiitec, Sindhoo, Chundru-bhaga, Yumoona, 
Vipasha, Vitiista, Oiraviitee, Goniutee, Dhootiipapa, 
Bahooda, Drisliudyutee, Vipaka, Sebita, Nicheera, 
Gundiikee, Kon^lnkee, Yeduvutce, Mitrilgnee, Venna, 
Nundince, Sudancera, Muhee, Para, Chiirniunwutee, 
Kddpee, Vidislia, Vetrilvutee, Sliipra, Uviintee, Pa- 
trashruya, Shonu,'" Nurmuda, Svvuvusha, Kripa, Mun- 
dakhinee, and Dusharnna. From mount llikshu descend 
Chitrotpula, Tumusa, Kuril moda, Sliurceruja, Shookti- 
iniitee, Kooshulee, Tridiva, and Krurnoo, From mount 
VindkyjH descend Shipra, Piiyoshnee, Nirvindhya, Tapee, 

^ The latter account is said to have been given to Ramu by the raonkey 
Soogreevii, who of course, in consequence of his agility, was very capable 
of surveying countries. 

2 A male river. 

D 3 
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SalilfidhavOtec, Venna, Voitfiriinee, Shineevalee, Koo- 
moodwutee, M uhagouree, and Untushiva. From mount 
Muluyu descend the Godaviiree, Bheemiirut’hee, Krish- 
nii-venna, Toon^u bhudra, Soopruyoga, Vajliukara, 
Kritijrnala, Tainrupurnnee, Pooshpujatee, and Ootpii- 
laviltee. From mount MuMndra descend Pitrisoma, 
Rishikoolya, Ikshoona, Tridiva, Langiilinee, and Bung- 
shukura. From mount ShooMimanu^ Koomarec, Niin- 
diiga, Miinduvahinee, Kripa, and Piilashinec. All 
these rivers flow into the sea, some of them, however, 
after their junction with others: — bathing in them re- 
moves all sin. 

Bhilrutii had five sons : after reigning 10/)00 years, 
he placed Soomutee, the eldest, on the throne, and 
retired to a forest, where, becoming attached to a fawn, 
he relaxed in his devotions, and at death was transformed 
into a deer : in the following birth, he was born a bram- 
hun, and discovering his former mistake, resolved to 
refrain from all living intercourse, and to keep perpetual 
silence. Amidst tliese austerities he obtained absorption. 
Soomutee was succeeded by his son Deviitajit, and was 
followed by Devudoomnu, Purumesht’hce, Prutcchfi, 
Priiteehurtta, Ujubhoomun, Oodgeet’hit, Prusteerii, Vib- 
hoo, PritMmo^enu, Nuktu, Ritee, Guyu,’" Chitrii-rut’hu,^ 
Silmrat,'" IM urecchee, Vindooman, Mildhoo, Veeruvrutu, 
Miint’hoo, Bhoumiinu, Twilshta, Viruja, and Shutijjit. 
With this last prince ended the posterity of Swayumbhoo- 
vii, the first miinoo, and seventy-one yoogils of the gods. 

The munoo Swarochee^ began the second miinwuntri- 

^ A great and successful warrior. 

* It is said of this prince, that he taught his subjects the doctrines of 
the smrilces. 

^ A great archer. 


Famed for his knowledge of ainiferous gems. 
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rii : his son Choitru reigned 100,000 years ; after him 
Kingpooroosliu, Rochismut,*" Juyutbcnu,’^ and a long- 
succession of kings, of whom I have obtained no account. 
This trifle has been extracted from three works, the 
Shree-bhagiivutu, the Markundeyu pooranii, and the 
Yogu-vashrsht’hu Rama}unu. Jn this munwuntiirri, 
Rochunn was raised to the throne of heaven. The gods 
who had' the supremacy during this period, were the 
Tooshitus, and the names of the seven rishees were, 
Ooryiistumbu, &:c. 

The first monarch in the third miinwuntilrii was 
Oottumii : he was succeeded by his son Srinjiiyfi, who 
reigned 30,000 years. To him succeeded Puvtinu, who 
founded Pragyotishu, a city in the north of India, and 
delivered the people of Parsiku and Gandharu from 
foreign invasion. Ilotru, the son of Puvunu, followed, 
and then Sooshantee, Shantil and Shiv ^suyu. The last 
monarch obtained this name on account of his great 
regard for truth. Devurat is said to have been a univer- 
sal conqueror. The three works above-mentioned give 
the names of the king of heaven, the gods, the rishees, &c. 

The fourth munoo was Tamusii, whose son, Niiru- 
khatee, reigned 30,000 years. Shantubhuyu, Janoo- 
junghu, and Vrishudihatee succeeded; the latter was 
celebrated for sacrificing many cows, and for prohibiting 
falsehood in his kingdom ; his son Ketoo built a palace 
at Apudjunika. The rest of the kings of this munwiin- 
tiirii the author has not been able to find. The names 
of Indrii, of the rishees, and of the gods of this period, 
are given as usual in the pooranii^. 

A great conqueror. 

" He cut off his youngest brother'.^ arm as a punishment for theft. 

D 4f 
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In the fifth muiiwunturil reigned Roivutu, Swiiyung- 
kuroo,’ Muha-veerjijjP Sutyiiku, Yulee, Vindhyu, and 
their successors. , 

In the sixth milnvvunturu reigned Chakshooshu,'' Poo- 
roo, Soodyoomnu,'^ Ruhoogrtnu,* and a long list of suc- 
cessors. 


SECT. II.— /' rom Ikshwalcoo^ the Jirst king of the race 
of the snriy to the end of the siilj/u yoogu. 

The present inunwunturu is the seventh, over which 
is placed Voiviiswutu and his posterity, who, in the year 
of the Christian aera 1819, had reigned 1 ,^52,616 years. 
Voivuswuitt had nine sons, viz. Ikshwakoo, Nabhagii, 
Dhrishlii, Siiiyatee, Niirishy until, Knroo^hhku, Prishu- 
dhroo, Nrigij, and Urishtii, among whom lie divided the 
earth; placing them, however, in separate kingdoms in 
Bharut-vurshii. Ikshwakoo obtained the centre. A tenth 
part was afterwards given to Poorooruvu, of the race of 
the moon, the son of Voivuswiitu’s grand-daughter 11a. 

Ikslnvakoo founded the city of IJyodhya, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom. He had 100 sons ; the 
eldest, Vikook^hee, succeeded to the throne, but at the 
celebration of the funeral rites for his father, eating of 
the flesli which he was sacrificing before it liad been 
offered to the gods, he was deposed, and was succeeded 
by his son Kukootst’hil, after whom, in a direct line, 

® He built the city of Viju>iintee. f A great conqueror. 

*1 His kingdom wa.s called Aryubiiittu, and consisted of tlie countries 
between the inoiintaius Vindliu and Hinialuyu. 

^ Apowoitu' sovereign. 

* Tlic chaiacter of this prince is described in very favourable terms in the 
Y ogu- vashisht’bti Uamaj uuu. 
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reigned Pritoovanii, Visturashwu, Arclrii^ Yoobtinashwu, 
Shrabustu,^ Vrihuclu'^^hwii, Koobulashwu,^ Drirhasbwu, 
HuryushwUjNikooiiibhujand Sunghutashvvu/Pruseniijit/ 
the nephew of the last monarcli, succeeded, and was fol- 
lowed by Yoobunashwu and Mandhata : the latter con- 
quered the whole earth. Mandhata had two sons bj his 
wife Choitru-riitee ; she was the eldest of ten thousand 
children born to Shusliu-vindoo. Poorookootstt, the 
eldest of Mandhata’s sous, succeeded his father ; and 
the youngest, Moochookoondu, having, at the intreaty 
of the gods, conquered their enemies, they requested him 
to ask a blessing at their hands. He asked them how they 
could suggest such a thing to him, who had proved himself 
to be greater than themselves, by conquering their ene- 
mies ; but after a little litigation, he condescended to 
accept of the blessing of a long sleep after the toils of 
war, and they laid him to rest during two yoogus. In a 
direct line, Poorookootsii, Sumbootil, Tridhunna, Tru- 
yaroonu, and Sutyii-vrutu succeeded. Siltyii-vrutu was 
for some fault driven by his father from the throne, and 
the father himself became a hermit; the kingdom also 
was cursed by the bramhuns, and obtained no rain during 
twelve years. Vishwamitru, the sage, placed the mother 
of Sutyu-vrutu on the throne ; and he, after a consider- 
able time had elapsed, applied to his spiritual guide, 
Vushisht’hil, for power to ascend to heaven in his bodily 
state ; but was refused. Sutyu-vriitu then, rejecting Vu* 
shishPlid, made Vishwamitru his spiritual guide, who im- 
mediately transferring all his merits to his new disciple, 
directed him to ascend to heaven ; he ascended, but the 
gods commanded him to descend again. While descend- 

' He erected a city, and called it by his own name. 

This king had a hundred sons. * A great archer. 

> Tliis monarch turned his wife into a river, and called it Bahooda. 
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ing, with his head downwards, helter skelter, he called 
on his spiritual guide — who ordered him to ascend again. 
Sfitytt-vriitu did so ; but the gods forbad him, and again 
he descended. At length, Vishwamitru, perceiving that 
he was involving himself with the gods, directed Siityu- 
vrfitu to remain where he was. This man’s son was the 
famous Hurislichundrd,^ who ascended the throne, and 


* The kingdom of Hiirishchiindrii extended over the whole earth ; he was 
so famed for libeiality that Vishwainitiii, the sage, desirous of seeing the 
extent of it, went to him, and asked a gift. The king promised to grant 
him whatever he would ask. The sa!;e demanded his kingdom, and it was 
granted. He then asked for the fee which accompanies a gift ; and this the 
king promised to give in a month. But where should the king reside, since 
he had surrendeied tlie earth to Vishwainitiii ^ The latter ordered him to 
go to Benai'es, which was not esteemed a pan of the earth. Visit wamitrO, 
tearing a piece of cloth into three pieces, divided it amongst the king, the 
rpicen, and their son, as a garment for each, and the family departed ; the 
king attempted to take with him a gold drinking cuj), but Vishvvamitni 
])rcvcnted him. They were nearly a inonlb in w.ilking to Benares, where 
they had no sooner arrived, than Vishwainitiii came, and demanded the 
fee. The king asking fiom whence he should piocure this, seeing he had 
surrendered his all, the sage directed him to sell his wife. A covetous 
brainhtin bouuht her, who allowed her food only once a day. Vishwamitru 
now complained, that the sum raided by the sale of the queen was too little, 
and refused to accept of it. '"J'lie king was then led round the niaiket, with 
cl blade of grass in his hair, lo signify that he was for sale, when a man 
of the lowest cast bouglit him, and made him a swine-herd, and superiii- 
tendant of the place whei e the dead aie burnt. With the money thus laised, 
the fee was paid, and Vishwainitiii returned home. 

The son of Hdrishchundiu lemaiiied with his mother; but the hramhiin, 
her owner, resolving that he should not live idle, sent him daily to gather 
flowers to offer in worship to the gods. This boy use«> to go, with other 
children, to gather flowers iu a forest, near a hermit’s hut of leaves, 
where they broke down the trees, and did mu h mischief ; upon which the 
hermit foihad them once, twice, ihiice, but they still continued obstinate. 
At last, ho denounced a curse on the next boy who should dare to trans- 
gnss, and Hdrishcbiiijdrii’s son was soon bitten by a snake and died. The 
dj.3tic.sscd mother iiitreated the bramhOti, her master, that, as they were 
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was followed in succession by Rohitd, Chunchoo, Bijiiyu, 
Briku, and Bohoo. Here closes the Sutyu-yoogUj a 
period comprizing 1,728^000 years. 

of the ksl)utriyu cast, tlie dead body might not be tlirown into the river. 
The bramhun promised to send wood to bum the body, wlien the motliei, 
carrying her child to the landing place- where they burn the dead, laid it 
down, and began to weep aloud and bitteily. HCirishchiLindru was aroused 
by her ciies, and, going to the spot, saw a female who had brought a dead 
body to be Imrnt. He demanded the usual fee for liberty to burn the 
corpse. She in vain pleaded, tint she was a poor widow, and could give 
nothing ; he demanded that slie should tear tlic cloth in two which she 
wore, and give him the half of it, and was proceeding to beat her with the 
iron crow in his hand, when stie wept, and began to tell him her miserable 
tale; lier descent ; tliat she was the wife of king Hurishchundj il, and that 
this dead child was her son. All the feelings of liorror, sorrow, and love, 
started up in liis bosom at once, and lie confessed to the poor bioken- 
heaited mother, that he was her husband, tlie father of the dead child, — 
that be was HCirislichundru, The vvonian was unable to believe him, but 
he lelated some circumstances that liad passed betwixt tiiem when king and 
queen, from which she knew he muse be Hurishclnindrii. Slie then put his 
dead son into his arms, and they both sat down and wept bitteily. At last, 
resolving to burn themselves with the dead child, they prepaied the fire, 
and were about to tin ow themselves into it, when Yuum and Indiu ariived, 
aud assured Hiirishchundiu, that tliey had assumed these d'oi tiis, and carried 
him through these sceiu's, to try his piety, with which tliey vveie now com- 
pletely satisfied. They raise<i the dead child to life, and sent the king and 
queen to take possession of their kingdom, Hurishchuiuliu, having obtained 
his kingdom, reigned some years, after wliicb, he, and all his subjects, a nami 
and woman of eacli bouse excepted, (through the king’s piety), went to hea- 
ven. When the king arrived in the presence of the cods, tliey all arose to 
receive him, andlnditi was compelled to descend and suircndcr his throne 
to the king. In the greatest auitation, tlie gods bethought themselves of Na • 
rildii : no one appeared likely to extricate them but Naiudu. He came, and, 
placing himself before Hurishchuiidru, after the usual compliments res- 
pecting his health, &c. said, “ And so you arc arrived in licaven, Hfirish- 
chundrti !” ‘‘ Yes.” “ Hut how is it that you are sitting on the thione of 
Inditl?” The king then, witli a degree of pride, began to rehearse his 
merits : I have given my kingdom (the seven dvveejius) to a branihnn, I 
“ have sold my own wife, and have been sold myself, to make up the fee 
“ attached to a gift ; 1 have giveu to the brainhuiis every thing they have 
asked ; I have governed my kingdom according to the shastrus ; I have 
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SECT. III. — The hisiory continued to the end of the 
treta yoogu. 

The first king of the treta, or second age, was Su- 
guru/ the son of Vahoo. He destroyed a number of 
chiefs of the name of Hoihiiyu, &c. and purged his king- 
dom of the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 
children, and by tlie other a son, named Punchujunh. 
The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were 
nourished in pans of milk, but when grown up were re- 
duced to ashes by the curse of Kupilu, the sage. Pun- 
chujunii should have succeeded to the throne, hut was 
set aside as incompetent, and the grandchild of Suguru, 
Ungshoouianu, obtained the kingdom : he was succeeded 
by Dwileepu, who had two sons, the eldest of whom 
became a hermit: Bhtigecrut’hu, the youngest, was 
crowned king. This monarch, by his religious austeri- 
ties, obtained the descent of Gunga (the Ganges), who, 
by the efficacy of her waters, resuscitated his 60,000 an- 
cestors.^ Shrootu, the son of Bhugcerul’hii, was the 
next monarrh, and then followed, in direct succession, 
Nabhagu, Umbiireeshu, Sindhoodwcepu, Uyootajit, Ri- 
tu-purnii, Art’hu-purnee, Soodasu, Soudasu, Survu- 

V o 

kurma, Unurunyu, Nighnu, Unumitru, Bhoomidbiihu, 

fed others willi niy own flesh [The king, vvhcn hunting on a 

certain day, to preserve the life of a deer which a tiger was pui suing, gave 
some of his own flesh to appease the hunger of the tiger.] While thus re- 
peating his merits, he and his subjects began to desrend. Finding himself 
falling, he offered a tliousand flatteries to the gods, who at last lelented, and 
fixed him in the air with his head downwards. 

* The Yogu-Vashibht’hu Ilamayunii ascribes to Sflgiiiii many improve- 
ments in the aits. 

That is, in her passage from mount Himaluyu to the sea, she touched 
their ashes, (at what is now called Shw^tO-dweepCi, or Sagflrti island) and 
they were raised to life. 
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Dwileepu, Rdghoo, Uju, and Ddshd-rut’hii. Ddshd- 
rtit’hii bad four sons, Ranm, Bhuriitu, Lukslimuau, and 
Shutroogbnu, whose names are famous in the celebrated 
poem the Ramayunu. Rarnu ascended the throne^ and 
was succeeded by Kooshd, whose reign closed the treta 
yoogu, embracing a period of 1, §96.000 years. The 
Ramayilnu gives the dynasty of Sugurii in the following* 
order: Suiiurii, Usumfinju, Ung^hooman, Dwileepu, 
Bhugeerut’liii, Kiikootst’lui, Riighoo, Krilmashu-padu, 
Shunkulu, Soodurshunu, Ugnee-viirnu, Sheeghriigu, Mii- 
roOj Priishooshrooku, Umbureeshd, Nuhooshu, Ydyatee, 
Nabhagu, Uju, and Dushurut’hu. 


SECT. IV . — The hhiory continued to the end of the 
dwapuru ^'oogii. 

The first king of the dwapuru, or third age, was 
Utit’hee, the son of Kooshu; then followed, NishudhQ, 
Nulu, Nuvu, Poondurcekii, Kshenuidhunwa, Devanecku, 
iJheenugoo, Soodhunwa, and Vceru-senu. Here closes 
the race of Ikshwakoo, called the family of the sun.'^ 

We return to the first king of the family of the moon, 
Poordruvu, the son of 11a, the daughter of Voivuswutij, 
by an illicit connection with the god Boodhu, the son of 
Chdndru (the moon), through which family the history 
must be carried down to Ksherauku, the last of this race. 
The account of the birth of Poorooruvu is given in the 
Brainhyu pooranu ; but it is too extravagant and filthy 
for insertion. 

' See the Bramhyti pooranu . 

At this time, Soohotia, of the race of the moon, reigned in another 
part of India. See page 21. 
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Poorooriivii reigned at Pruyagu 780 years. He had 
three brothers, to whom he gave Giiya, Ootkiilu, and a 
kingdom in the west. Five of Poorooruvd’s childrenr had 
no separate inheritance, but Umavusoo, another son, 
obtained a separate province, and his posterity, for fif- 
teen generations, reigned in great splendour; among 
whom were Junhoo, the sage who swallowed the Ganges ; 
Kooshd, Gadhee (a form of Indru), and Vishwamitru.® 
Ayoo, who reigned after his father Poorooruvu, left the 
throne to liis eldest son Nuhooshu, and to three younger 
sons he gave separate kingdoms. Nuhooshii’s second 
son Ydyatee obtained the kingdom, and, in a chariot 
given him by the king of heaven, conquered the earth, 
which he divided into five parts, and gave to his five 
sons, viz. to Toorvilsoo, a kingdom in the south-east ; to 
Droohyujoneinthe west; to Unoo, a country northwards; 
to the eldest Yfidoo, akingdom in the north-east ; and to 
the youngest, Pooroo, he gave his own capital and king- 
dom, and the chariot which Indruhad given him. As Y udoo 
had been set aside by his father, he never afterwards as- 
pired to the throne, but his children, known by the ge- 
neral name of the Yudoos, conquered many countries : 
among his sons were Hoihuyij, L/rjoonu, Bhoju, LJndhu- 
kti, Vrishtee, Krishnu, &c. The other brothers of Yudoo 
also obtained celebrity, and many of their descend- 
ants are mentioned in the pooranus as having greatly 
extended their conquests. Sooveeru succeeded his fa- 
ther Pooroo, and was followed in succession by Munfis- 
yoo, Bhtiyudu, Soodhunwa, Soovahoo/ and Roudrash- 

® This king, of the kshiitriyti tribe, by religious austerities, compelled 
the gods to create him a bramhun. He is also said to have been a very learn- 
ed man. 

^ The Piidmii-pooranii, in the chapter cajled Kriya-yogti-saru, informs us, 
that Madhiivil, the son of this king, married Soolothiina, the daughter of 
a king, and also the daughter of the king of Gtinga-sagiiiCi, who gave him 
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wfi, Kouksli^yfi, Sfibhaniivu, Kalaniilu, Srinjuyii, Poo- 
runjtiyii, Juniimejiiyii, Miihashalu, Muhamiina, and Oo- 
sheenfird. The last king had five sons, among whom he 
distributed his kingdom : the king himself built and re- 
sided at the city of Oosheenurii, which name is known 
among the Hindoos to the present day. His eldest son 
Shivee continued the succession, and was succeeded by 
Vrishildurbhu, JUyildriit’hu, Pheloo, and Sootiipa. Vri- 
shadiirbhti had four brothers, who received separate 
kingdoms, which became known by their names, as K6- 
kfiyti (the grandfather of Bhurutu), Mudruku, Vrishii- 
dfirbhii, and Sooveeru. Sootupa gave to four of his 
sons different countries which he had conquered, as Vun- 
gd, Soombhd, Poondru, and Kulingu. Ilis eldest son 
Ungu succeeded his father, and was followed by Vahfiva- 
httnd, Vcerd-riit’hu, Dhurmd-rut’hu, Chitru rut’hu, Du- 
shtt-rttt’hd, Chdtoorungdj Prit’hoolakshd, Chttmpu, Hd- 
riydshwd, Bikdrnd, Ritcyoo, Mutinaru, Sooroghu, Doosh- 
muntd, Bhurdtd, Vitdt’hu, Soohotru, Vrihdtu, Ujumeer- 
liu,^ and Rikshu. This was the last king who reigned 
in t!ie dwapdrd yoogu.*' 


SECT. V. — The history continued from the commencement 
of the kulee yoogu to the extinction of the Hindoo power. 

SdMBijRdNif, the son of Rikshu, began his reign at 
the commencement of the kulee yoogu, and was succeed- 

half Ilis kingdom. The Hindoos of the present day affirm, that these parts 
did once form a separate kingdom, and certain ruins still existing on ISagCira 
island appear to confirm the fact, lliis pooranii sajs, that at the northern 
extremity of Gtinga-sagditi is a temple dedicated to Kupilu, and the author 
has seen a temple dedicated to the same sage now standing on this spot. 

» Two younger sons of this monarch, Junhoo and Sooshantee, reigned 
with glory over separate kingdoms. 

^ See the Bramhyti and Markvind^yCi pooramis. 
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ed by Koorod, a ^reat conqueror, who removed his ca- 
pital from Pruyagu to Kooroo-kshetru. He was suc- 
ceeded by Bhecmu-senu, Pruteepil, Shantunoo/ and 
Vichitrii-veeryu. This last king died without issue, but 
Jus elder brother, Vedu-vyasu, had three sons by his wi- 
dow, Dhriturashtru, Pandoo, and Vidoorii. The former 
obtained the kingdom, and had a hundred sons: the 
eldest of whom, Dooryodhunu, was placed on the throne, 
during the life of the father. Pandoo was interdicted, 
by a curse, from connubial intercourse, but his wives 
Koontee and Madrce had five children by the gods Yilmu, 
V^ayoo, Indrii and Ushwinee-koomaru : their names were 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Bhcemh, IJrjoonn, NTikooln, and Snhii- 
d^vii. When grown up, a dispute arose betwixt them 
and the sons of Dhritiirashtru, which terminated in a 
war, in which Dhriturashtru and his family were disin- 
herited, and Yoodhisht’liiru ascended the throne, choos- 
ing Delhi for bis capital. This contest forms the princi- 
pal subject in the celebrated Y^oenv the Muhabharutu* 

YoodhisPhirii reigned thirty-six years, and was succeeded 
by Purikshitu, the grandson of Urjoonu, who, after reign- 
ing sixty years, was cursed by Brumlia, and immediately 
destroyed ; after which hisson J unumejuyu reigned eighty- 
four y^ars. In a sacrifice, this monarch offered many ser- 
pents,*^ and afterwards, during the sacrifice of a horse, 

^ The eldest son of this monarch, Uhceslimu, though he renounced his 
claim to the throne, continued to direct the councils of liis younger brother. 
He was learned in various sciences, and published several works on civil 
polity, religious ceremonies, &c. 

^ He did this, not as a religious act, but to revenge the death of his fa- 
ther, who was killed by a serpent. He could not, however, complete the 
Rerpent-saciifice, as Tiikshiikti, king of the serpents, and Astiku, a bramhttn, 
interceded for the serpents, his uncles. On this the king resolved to per- 
form the sacrifice of a horse, but Indru, entering the horse’s head after it 
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killed a brarnhun, but was delivered from these sins by 
hearing Voishumpayiinu, a disciple of Vedu-vyasii, read 
the Muhabharutu. This history is related at large in the 
MQhabharutu. 

The son of J unumejuyii Shiitaneeku, reigned eighty-two 
years, and two months, after whom followed in succession 
Suhiisraneckti, Ushwhmedhuju, Usecmu-krishnu, Nichu- 
kroo, Ooptfi, Chitrii-rut’hu, Shoochee-rQt’hu, Dhritiman, 
Sooshenu, Sooneet’hfi,Nrichukshoo, Paripluvu, Sootupa, 
Medhavee, Nripunjuyii, Durvvil, Timee, Vrihudrut’hii, 
So6dasil, Shutanceku, Doordumunij, Vuheenuvu, DQn- 
dupanee, Nidhee, and Kshemukii. The last king was 
slain by his nobles, and at his death the race of the moon 
became extinct. 

Kshcmuku was succeeded by Visharudu, of the Nfin- 
du race, one of the king^s counsellors, and, doubtless, one 
of the conspirators. Niindu, the founder of this dynasty, 
the son of Muha-nundu, born of a female shoddru, reigned 
in Mugudhu ; he nearly extirpated the kshiitriyus, hav- 
ing an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and hence re- 
ceived the name of Muha-pudmu putee. Vishariidii was 
succeeded in a direct line by Shooru-scnii, Virusa, AnQn- 
dilsahu, Vuruiit, Doorveeru, Sookripalu, Pooriist’htl, 
Sunjuyn, Umruyodhu, InQpalu, Veeriidhee, Vidyart’hd, 
and Bodhiimullu. Bodhdmiillu was slain by Vcerii-va- 
hoo, one of his ministers, of the race of Goutdmtt.^ Four- 
teen generations of the race of N undu reigned 500 years. 

Vecrii-vahoo reigned 35 years, and was succeeded in a 

was cut off, caused it to dance. Thi^ exciting the laughter of a young Tjram- 
hnii, the king killed him, and incurred the guilt of bramhanicide. 

‘ This family patronized and spread the Bouddha doctrine all over India. 

VOL. 111. E 
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direct line by Yujatee-singhu, Shiltrooghnu, Muhee- 
piitee, Viharttmuilu, Suroopii-diittu, Mitru-senu, Juyfi- 
miillu, Kulingii, Koolu-munee, Shutvoo-murdilnu, Jee- 
vunil-jatu, Huree-yogu, Vcenl-seriu, and Adityu. This 
last monarch was murdered by Dhoorundhuru, one of 
his ministers, of the race of Muyddrti. The last fifteen 
kings reigned 400 years. 

The race of Muyoord reigned 318 years, viz. Dhoo- 
rdndhuru reigned forty-one years, and was succeeded in 
a direct line by Senoddhiitu, Mrdia-kutfiku, Miiha- 
yodhii, Nat’hil, Jcevunu-raju, Ooduyii-senu, Vindhu- 
chulil, and Raju-palu. 

This last monarch, giving himself up to effeminate 
amusements, his country was invaded by Shukadityu, a 
king from the Kurnaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended the throne, after Raju-palii had reigned 
twenty-five years. 

The famous Vikrumadityu, in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of Shukadityu, pretending to espouse the cause 
of Raju.palu, attacked and destroyed Shilkadityu, and 
ascended the throne of Delhi ; but afterwards lost his 
life in a war with Shalivahunu,'" king of Prutist’hanu, a 
country on the south of the river Nurraiida. 

Vikrumadityii was the son of Gundhurvu-senu, the son 
of IndrQ, who was driven from heaven by his father for 
his lewdness, and doomed to appear on earth in the form 
of an ass. Through the interposition of the gods, how- 

“ The era of Slialivahiiiia is uow used by the Hindoos in their birtlis, 
marriages, &c., and the era of the Hijra in their commercial transactions. 
The first era commenced A. D. 78. 
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ever, he was permitted to assume the human form every 
night. While in this condition, Gundhiirvu-senii per- 
suaded the king of Dharu to give him his daughter in 
marriage ; but it unfortunately happened, that, at the 
wedding hour, he was not able to shake off the form of 
the ass. After bathing, however, he proceeded to the 
assembly, and, hearing songs and music, resolved to give 
them an ass's tune. The guests were filled with sorrow, 
that so beautiful a virgin should be married to an ass: 
they were afraid to express their feelings to the king ; but 
they could not refrain from smiling, covering their mouths 
with their garments. At length some one interrupted the 
general silence, and said, O king, is this the son of 
Indru ? You have found a fine bridegroom ; you are 
peculiarly happy indeed; don’t delay the marriage; 
in doing good, delay is improper; we never saw so 
glorious a wedding. It is true, we once heard of a 
‘‘ camel being married to an ass ; when the ass, looking 
up to the camel, said — ^ Bless me ! what a bridegroom !’ 
‘‘ and the camel, hearing the voice of the ass, said, ^ Bless 
me ! what a sweet voice !’ In that wedding, how^ever, 
the bride and the bridegroom were equal ; but in this 
marriage, that such a bride should have such a bride- 
groom, is truly wonderful.” Other bramhuns said, 
O king, at the time of marriage, as a sign of joy, the 
sacred shell is blown ; but thou hast no need of that,” 
(alluding to the braying of the ass.) The females cried 
out, O mother ! what is this ! at the time of marriage 
“ to have an ass ! What a miserable thing ! What ! 
will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an 
ass !” At length Gundhiirvu-senii began to speak to 
the king in Siingskritu, and to urge him to the fulfil- 
ment of his promise, reminding him ^ that there was no 
act more meritorious than speaking truth ; that the body 
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was merely like clothes, and that wise men never esti- 
mate the worth of a person by the clothes he wears. He 
added, moreover, that he was in this shape from the 
curse of his father, and that during the night he had the 
body of a man. Of his being the son of Indru there 
could be no doubt.’ Hearing the ass thus speak Sung- 
skritii, the minds of the people were changed, and they 
confessed, that though he had the body of an ass, he was 
unquestionably the son of Indrtt : for it was never known 
that an ass could speak Siingskritu. The king, therefore, 
gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Vikrumadityu was the fruit of this marriage. His 
grandfather gave him a good education, but no inhe- 
ritance. He gave to Bhiirtree-Hrirec, another son of 
Gundliiirvu-senu, by a servant-maid, the kingdom of 
Malooya, the capital of which, Ooj-juyilnee, was twenty- 
six miles long, and eighteen wide. For some time Vi- 
krumadityu lived at the court of his brother, but in con- 
sequence of a quarrel was dismissed ; after which he 
wandered from place to place in the greatest poverty, and 
at one time hired himself as a servant to a merchant at 
Goojjiiratu. Bhurtree-IIuree, at length, disgusted with 
the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to 
whom he was ardently attached, became a yogee, and 
left the kingdom to its fate. In the course of his travels, 
Vikrumadityu came to Ooj-jftyi1nce, and finding the 
throne vacant, assumed the sovereignty, and reigned with 
great splendour, conquering by his arms Ootkiilii, Vlin- 
gu, Kooch-vcharu, Goojjuratu, and Somiinat’hfi. Hear- 
ing of the fate of Rajii-palu, he proceeded against 
Shilkadityfi, conquered his country, and ascending the 
throne of Delhi, reigned as a second Yoodhisht’hirfi, till 
slain in his war with Shalivahunu, as above-mentioned. 
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Vikrumu-senu, the infant son of Vikrumadityu, was 
raised to the throne, but was supplanted by Sumoodrii- 
palu, a yogco. Vikrumadityu and his son reigned ninety- 
three years. 

Sumoodru-palii reigned twenty-four years, two months, 
and was followed in succession by Chundrii-palu, Nii- 
yuiiu-palu, Deshu-palu, Nuru-singhu-palu, Sbotu-palii, 
Liikshu-palii, Urnritu-palu, Muhee-palu, (^ovindu-palu, 
Huree-palu, Bhccrnu-palu, Anundu-palu, Mudiinu-palu, 
Kurmmu-palu, and Viknlmu-paln. The last king was 
killed in battle by Tiliiku-chundru, king of Vtihuranch, 
who ascended the throne of Delhi after the kingdom 
had continued in the family of Sumoodru-palu for six- 
teen generations, or 641 years, three months. 

Tiluku-chundru reigned two years, and was followed 
in succession by Vikrhmu-chundru, Kartiku-chiindru, 
Uaniu-cliundru, Udhuru-chiindru, Knlyanii-chiindru, 
Hheemu-chundru, Bohn-chhndru, and Govindu-chundril. 
This last monarch was succeeded by his wife Premu-devec, 
after whom followed Iliiree-premu (a voiragee), his disci- 
p le Go vi nd u-p re m u, t he n Gopal h-pre m li, a nd M uh a-pre m u. 
Muha-premu, preferring a forest to a throne, went among 
the wild beasts, and Dhec-senn, the king of Bengal, 
hearing that the throne was vacant, proceeded to Delhi 
with an army, and assumed the sovereignty. 

Dhee-senu (a voidyu) reigned eighteen years and five 
months. He was followed by Bullalu-s6nu,'' Lukshmilnii- 

” This king, in order to distinguish the most learned men in his kingdom, 
instituted the order of Koolcenu bramhiins. The rules of the order require 
certain qualifications, but Brdlalu-sf'nu continuing these honours among 
the posterity of those first created, it happens, that the great body of this 

E 3 
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s^nti K^shttvtt-senij (the brother of the last king), Ma- 
dhtivu-senu, Shooru-senti, Bhecmu-senu, Kartikii-s^nii, 
Htiree-scnu, Shutrooghnu-seiiu, Narayunu-senQ, Luksli- 
munu-scnu, and Damoduru-senu. The ministers of this 
last king conspired against him, and brought in Dweepu- 
singhn from the Shuttalakil mountains. The voidyd 
monarchs reigned 137 years, one month. 

Dweepii-singhu (a rujupoot) reigned twenty-seven 
years two months, and was succeeded by Runu-singhQ, 
Raj ii-si ugh u , V u r u - si ngh u, N nr u-s i ngh il , J e e V u n ii -s i ngh i1 . 
The last monarch, choosing an ascetic life, abandoned his 
kingdom, after the rujupoot kings had reigned 151 years. 

Prit’hoo-rayu, the king of Prat’hu, in consequence of 
this abdication, obtained quiet possession of the throne 
of Delhi, but was dethroned by Shuhab-ooddcen, after 
a reign of fourteen years seven months. The imme- 
diate cause of this revolution was a quarrel betwixt 
PriPhoo-rayu and Jiiyu-chundru, the king of Kanyu- 
koobju, of which quarrel sultan Shuhab-ooddeen taking 
advantage, sought the friendship of Juyu-chundru, and 
joining his army against Priflioo-rayfi, sent him prisoner 
to Gujnen ; after which the sooltan, placing Kotub- 
ooddeen, an illegitimate child of his father’s, on the throne 
of Delhi, returned to his own capital at Gujnen. 

Thus for 4,267 years, from the beginning of the kulee 
yoogu to the extinction of the Hindoo monarchy at 
Delhi, a number of Hindoo kings, of different casts, 

order iu Bengal arc amongst the most ignorant and corrupt of the bram- 
huns ; but in some parts of the Doab personal merit is still required to en- 
title a man to these honours. During the reign of Ballalu-s^nii, two learned 
men composed a work on the qualifications of the order ; this work is much 
esteemed at present, and is called Misluu. 
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from Yoodhist’hiru to Kshemfiku, reigned on the throne 
of Delhi 1,812 years. These (of the race of the moon) 
were of the genuine kshutriyil cast. To them succeeded 
fourteen generations of kings proceeding from a kshutriyfi 
father (Miilianundu) and a female shoodru, who reigned 
500 years, viz. from Visharudil to Bodhfimullii. This 
mixture of casts gave rise to the rujiipoots. After this, 
fifteen generations of the family of Goutumu held the 
throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of the Muyooru 
family, reigned 318 years, from Dhoorundhurii to Rajii- 
palu. Next a king from the mountains reigned fourteen 
years, with whom 3,044 years of the knlee yoogu,® and 
the kingdom of the celebrated Yoodhist’hirii, passed away. 
The kingdom of Vikrumadityu next commenced, who, 
with his son, reigned 93 years. From Sumoodru-palu to 
Vikriimu-palu, sixteen kings, yogecs, reigned 641 years 
and three months. From Tiluku-chundru to Premu- 
devee, the wife of Govindu-chundru, ten persons reigned 
140 years four months. From lluree-premu to Muha- 
prenin, four persons, voiragecs, reigned forty-five years 
seven months. From Dhec-senu to Damodiiru-senu, 
thirteen persons of the voidyil cast, from the east of Ben- 
gal, reigned 137 years and one month. From Dvveepu- 
singhu to Jeevunii-singhu, six kings (Chohanii riijupoots) 
reigned 151 years. Prit’hoo-rayii reigned fourteen years 
seven months. The kingdom of V^ikrumadity u thus con- 
tinued 1,223 years, at the close of which period 4,267 
years of the kulee yoogu had expired. Here (about the 
year A. D. 1162) closed the Hindoo monarchy. 

o According to tlie chronology of Sir Matthew Hale, 3,107 years transpired 
from the flood to the Christian era; the Hindoos compute 3,105 years, from 
the commencement of the Utilee yoogit to the same era; and from Fohi to 
tli« time of Christ, tlic Chinese chronology contains 2,951 years. 

E 4 
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To this succeeded that of the Musillmans, which con- 
tinued 652 years, through the reigns of fifty-one bad- 
shahs, including the late Shah-alrim. The first monarch, 
orbadshah, Shuhab-ooddcen, was of the Goroe dynasty, 
of which race twelve monarchs reigned 118 years, two 
months, twenty-seven days. The next dynasty was of 
the family of Khejur-khah : four persons of this family 
reigned thirty-four years, eleven months, viz. from 
Jfilal-ooddeen to Kotub-ooddecn. The next monarchs 
were Turks, nine of whom reigned ninety-seven years, 
three months, nineteen days, from Khesro-khah to Mu- 
hilmood-shah. After this four oomras reigned thirty-nine 
years, seven months, sixteen days, viz. from Khejur- 
khah to Ala-ooddeen. Three kings of the Pat’han tribe 
followed these, and reigned seventy-two years, one 
month, seven days, viz. from liuhldol to Ebralieem. Next 
the family of Toimoor reigned : Babur-shah and his son 
reigned fifteen years, five months. After this the Pat’hans 
again obtained the ascendency, and four kings of this 
tribe reigned sixteen years, and three months, viz. from 
Sher-shah to Mtihumddd-adcel. Then from Hoomayoo 
to the close of the reign of Shah-alum, including fourteen 
badshahs, the race of Toimoor reigned 258 years. 

The work compiled by Mrityoonjuyu, a bramhiin, and 
published in the year 1808, and from which the above his- 
tory, beginning from the kiilee yoogu, has been principally 
drawn, describes the effects of the Musulman power, 
when it became predominant, on the different Hindoo 
kingdoms in Hindoost’han most of which were sub- 


p This work says, that ShOhab-oodclcen, before the takingof Delhi, had 
invaded Hindoost’han seven times, in which he was, in several instances, 
defeated by diffeient Hindoo kings, Jtlyiipalii more than once proved him- 
self JHipcrior to the Musaluians, but was at length taken prisoner by Muhu- 
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dued by it. As these events, however, have been piil> 
lished, and are generally well known ; and as they suc- 
ceeded the extinction of that monarchy which had been 
long considered as the head of the Hindoo power, the 
author has thought it best to close the history here. For 

O •/ 

Remarks on this history, the reader is referred to the 
preface to this volume. The author here contents him- 
self with giving literally what the Hindoos themselves 
have supplied, leaving them to answer for every degree 
of extravagance this history may contain. 


SECT. VI . — Riseoflhe Brilhh Power in India. 

Having conducted my reader thus far in the Hindoo 
history of this country, it remains only for me to add, 
from another modern Hindoo historian, an account of the 


niood and slain, as was also Vijiivilpalii, another Hindoo kin/j. Muhiiniood 
invaded Hindoost'han twelve times. The eleventh time he took Somfi- 
nat’huL, and destroyed the celebrated image found in tlie temple tliere, part 
of which he took with him to foim the steps for a mosque in hi^ capital. 
On his return home, he was attacked hy and defeated. After 

this he invaded the country of Ih6in\i-d6\\i, hut was obliged to fly from the 
field of battle. The grandson of Miihumood twice invaded Hindoost’han. 
SOms-ooddeen conqueied seveial pait.s of Hindoost’han, and bioke down a 
temple of Muha-kalu, and many images that liad been erected in the time 
of Vikriimadityu, which he threw under a mosque at Delhi. Ala-ooddeen 
beat Kiirnu-rayu, the king of Giizurat. Saieed-kltejui'kliah is said to 
have plundered many Hindoo kingdoms. Sikundur oveicame six Kings, and 
took Patna and Behar. After the Musdlnians had reigned at Delhi 362 
years, there were still, liowever, several powerful Hindoo kings in Hiii- 
doost’han, one of whom reigned at Vijiiyu-pooru and another at Ooduyii- 
poorii. Ouruugzeb destroyed all the Hindoo images as far as his j)Ower 
extended. In the reign of Alumgeer, a dreadful war bioke out between 
the Hindoos and lUusuImans, in which 3,000,000 of men are .said to have 
lost their lives. This history also relates, that Juyu-singliu spent 36,000,000 
of roopees at the sacrifice of a horse. • 
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rise of the English power in the East. The author, 
Rajeevu-lochunu, a descendant of roja Krishnii-chnndrii- 
rayiij must be wholly accountable for the truth of these 
facts. 

During the reign of Akbur, nine iinwabs^ sent from 
Delhi, presided over Bengal. Miinam-khah, who fixed 
his residence at Dhaka, then called Jahagecr, was the 
first. Jahag(7er-shah sent eight nuwabs; Shah-jahan, four ; 
Ourungzeb, six ; Bahadoor-shah, one, whose name was 
Moorshed-koolee-khah : this person continued in office till 
the seventh year of Muhumddd-shah, when he died: he 
removed the residence of the nhwab from Jahageer to 
Moorshedabad, which he founded ; he broke down all the 
gods by the sides of (he Ganges, and destroyed the cast of 
many of the Hindoos by force. After his death, Shooja- 
ooddoula was appointed nuwab, who treated the Hindoos 
with more lenity; and after him Surphuraz^khah, who 
was killed by Muhabud-jung. The latter obtained the 
nuwabship, and governed sixteen years. 

Seraj-ooddoulah succeeded Miihabud-jang, his grand- 
father, in the government of Bengal. Even while quite 
young, his conduct was so tyrannical, that his grand- 
father’s principal ministers were obliged to complain 
against him ; but after his obtaining supreme power, he 
%vas guilty of still greater atrocities : whenever he saw or 
heard of a beautiful woman, he seized and devoted her to 

When Raja Raju-vullubha was this nuwab’s head^servant, he invited all 
the pundits of Bengal to a feast, and gave them very large picsents, to some 
one tliousand, to others two, four, six, aad to a few as many as 10,000 
roopees. In return for these presents, the bramhiins invested Raja Raju- 
vullubhii, and a uuml cr of other voidyiis, with the poitaj from wliich time 
ibe voidyus have worn tliis badge of distinction. 
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his criminal passions. Sometimes, as a boat was passini^ 
by his palace, filled with people, he would sink it, to en- 
joy the sport of seeing them drown ! He one day ripped 
open the belly of a living woman in a state of pregnancy, 
to see the situation of the child in the womb. 

On account of these and other enormities, the whole 
country was filled with terror. The rajas ^ of Nuvu- 
dwcepu (Nudecya,) Dinajii-pooru, Vishnoo*pooru, Mc- 
dun<je-pooru5 of Veerii-bhoomee, &c. united in a repre- 
sentation to the prime minister on the subject, but the 
nuwab rejected the advice of his ministers, and even 
threatened to punish them. The principal ministers, 
joined by raja Krishnu-chiindrh-rayu, then on a visit 
at Moorshedabad, seeing all representations vain, and un- 
able to bear his conduct any longer, held a secret meeting 
to consult on what could be done. After much consul- 
tation, with little prospect of uniting in any thing that 
would be effectual, raja Krishnu-chundru-rayu said, that 
he was acquainted with the English chief at Calcutta, and 
he thought there was no other alternative but that of in* 
viting the English to take the government into their 
hands. He related a number of circumstances favourable 
to the English character, and obviated an objecti >n of one 
of the company, that they would not be able to understand 
the language of the English. They at last agreed, that 
the next time Krishnh-chundru-rayu went to worship 
at Kalce-ghatil,* he should call upon the English chief, 
and propose the plan to him. 

r Through excessive complaisance, the Hindoos often call a large land- 
owner, raja, vi^. king-. 

• A place about five miles fioin Calcutta, where a celebrated stone image 
of Kalce is worshipped 
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This work then relates the journey of the raja to Cal- 
cutta, and the conversation with the English chief, who, it 
is here said, promised to write to England on this subject, 
and gave him encouragement to hope, that the English 
would deliver them from the tyranny of the nuwab. 

Some time after this, the nuwab, seeing the prosperity 
of the English in their commercial undertakings, raised 
the duties at the different places where they traded, and 
peremptorily demanded that two of his servants, llajrl- 
villlubhu and Krishnu-dasii, who had takep refuge under 
the English flag at Calcutta,' should be delivered up. 
The English not complying with this requisition, the 
nuwab proceeded to Calcutta with his army, compelled 
most of the English to take refuge on their ships, and 
imprisoned the rest in the black-hole at Calcutta. Thi& 
circumstance blasted all the hopes of the Hindoo rajas. 

At length the English, in five ships, returned with 
troops, and landed at Calcutta without opposition. ° 
They immediately gave notice of their arrival to their 
former friends, and particularly to raja Krishnu-chundru- 
rayu, who was in fact the soul of the confederacy. He 
and his friends won over Japhur-ah'e-khah, the com- 
mander in chief of Seraj-ooddoulah’s troops, Krishnii- 
chundru-rayu obtaining a promise from the English 
chief, that after deposing Scraj-ooddoulah, he should 
appoint Japhur-alcc-khah nuwab in his stead. Every 
thing being thus arranged, the English began their 

* MrityoonjCiyu, in the above-mentioned Instory, says, “ In a war witli 
the Marhattas Ourungzeb was surrounded by the eiieiny, and owed his 
escape to some English, at which he was so much pleased, that he gave 
them, at their request, some land at Calcutta (KCilikata). This was the first 
land the English obtained in India." 

“ Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive were at the head of this armament. 
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march towards Moorshedabad, the capital of Bengal, 
about 128 miles from Calcutta. 

^ After this, intelligence arrived at Moorshedabad,’ says 
llajeevii-lochiinu, ‘ that the English were marching 
against the niiwab: this prince immediately ordered the 
commander in chief to proceed with 50,000 troops to 
Plassey, and there engage the enemy, while be, with the 
rest of the army, would follow : the niiwab exhorted the 
commander, to spare no efforts to destroy the English ; 
and the latter, giving the strongest assurances that h6 
would give a good account of them, departed, and pitch- 
ed his tents in an orchard at Plassey. Japhur-alee-khah, 
however, reflecting how he might put the power of vic- 
tory into the hands of the English, commanded the offi- 
cers not to fight with earnestness, and, by every contri- 
vace, threw the whole army into a state of complete 
confusion.’ 

At length the English arrived, and began the engage- 
ment. Some of the troops of the niiwab, perceiving that 
their leaders did not fight with zeal, and that the balls of 
the English, which fell like hail, were destroying their 
fellow-soldiers by hundreds, were seized with frenzy, 
and, rushing on the English, perished. 

Mohiln-dasii, an officer of the nuwab’s, went to his 
master, and informed him, that they were ruined, that 
the captains displayed no courage, and that Japhur-alee- 
khah had certainly agreed with the English not to fight 
against them. He therefore intreated the nuwab to give 
him some troops, and send him into the orchard to fight, 
taking the utmost care of his own person. The nuwab 
was greatly alarmed at ♦his intelligence, and gave 
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Mohfin-dasii 25,000 troops, who immediately attacked 
the English with such fury, that they began to retreat. 
Japhiir-alce-khah, dreading the consequences of a de- 
feat, sent a messenger, as from the nilwab, informing 
Mohrm-dasii, that the nilwab wished to speak with him. 
Mohun-dasil said, ‘ How can I leave the army in the 
midst of the battle V The messenger asked him if he 
meant to disobey the commands of his master : but, per- 
ceiving that this was a snare, Mohnn-dasu cut oft* the 
head of the pretended messenger, and pursued the en- 
gagement with fresh energy. The messenger not return- 
ing, Japhur-alee-khah was in great perplexity. At 
length, however, he sent a trusty person, who slew 
Molu1n-dasu with an arrow, when the soldiers of the 
ntiwab, seeing the fall of their valiant leader, fled in the 
utmost disorder. In this manner was this victory gained, 
which decided the fortunes of India. 

Sdraj-ooddoulah now made a precipitate flight, and, 
without another effort, abandoned his capital to the con- 
querors, who in^mediately proceeded to Moorshedabad, 
where the greatest rejoicings took place, as soon as it 
was known that the English had g;uned the victory. The 
English commander reinstated in their places those ser- 
vants of Seraj-ooddoulah who had been the friends of 
the English, and appointed Japhur-alee-khah nuwab. 

The wretched Seraj-ooddoula proceeded up the Ganges 
in a boat, and was in the utmost distress for food. At 
length seeing a philkeerV hut, he sent one of his people 
to ask for something to eat. The phukcer came down to 
the boat, and immediately discovered tliat it was Seraj- 
ooddoula who was begging for bread at his hands. This 


A IMOsilIman mendicant. 
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phukeer had formerly been a merchant at Moorsh^dabad; 
but on account of some real or supposed crime, S^raj- 
ooddoulah had caused his head to be shaved, and the urine 
of an ass to be poured upon it. Laying this degradation 
greatly to heart, he abandoned the world, and became a 
phiikcer. Now, however, he resolved to take his re- 
venge; and, to secure his victim, he invited the nuwab 
to sit down in his hut while he prepared some food ; the 
invitation was gladly accepted ; but during the prepara- 
tions for the repast, the phiikcer sent a messenger 
secretly to some servants of Japhur-alce-khah, placed 
near that place, who immediately assembled a number of 
people, seized the fugitive, and brought him to Moor- 
shedabad. 

On their arrival, they gave notice in a private manner 
to Mceritn, the son of Japhur-alee-khah, that Scraj-ood- 
doulah was in confinement, and requested him to send 
word to the English. Mceriin forbad them to tell any 
one, thinking within himself, ^ If the English, or the old 
servants of the niiwab, hear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death ; they may perhaps reinstate him as nii- 
wab, and then all the hopes of my family will be cut off.’ 
He resolved, therefore, that Seraj-ooddoulah should not 
live an hour; and, taking an instrument of death in his 
Imnds, he proceeded to the spot where the miserable cap- 
tive was placed. S^raj-ooddoulah, perceiving that Mcenlii 
was coming to cut off his head, entreated him to spare 
his life ; but finding all his entreaties vain, he remained 
silent, and Meerun severed his head from his body. This 
event took place in the year 1757. 


When Japhur-alee-khah had been niiwab three years 
and one month, Kasum-alec-khah prejudiced the English 
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governor against him, obtained the soobadiip, and sent 
Japhur-alee-khah a prisoner to Calcutta. Afterwards, by 
presents, the new ndwab had his appointment confirmed 
by the young badshah, then in Bengal, 

Elated with the success of his schemes, Kasum-alee- 
khah shot his wife, the daughter of Japhur-alee-khah, 
with arrows,^ and put a number of those to death who 
had been concerned in killing Seraj-ooddoulah, and be- 
traying his army. He first destroyed the two brothers of 
Jugiit-setu ; he cut their bodies in different places, threw 
them into a quantity of salt, placed weights on them, 
and kept them in this situation till they died. Raja 
Raju-vullribhil and his son he threw into the river, with 
vessels of water fastened to their necks, and raja Ramu- 
narayunu he put to death by placing a great weight on 
his stomach. He also killed raja Sukhiit-singhii, and 
others. He next collected, by various acts of plunder, a 
vast quantity of wealth ; appointed his uncle governor 
of Moorshedabad, and, raising an army of 600,000 men, 
retired himself to Rajumuhulu, resolving to keep the 
soobaship by force of arms. 

The English were not unconcerned spectators of the 
conduct of Kasum-alee-khah. By means of Gurgcc-khah, 
an Armenian, they kept the nuwab in play, till they had 
procured troops from England, and had completed their 
preparations. The niiwab at length, hearing of these 
preparations, ordered a general massacre of the English, 
on the same day and at the same hour, all over Bengal, 
which was in part accomplished. 


y About this time, 600 persons, diarged with different Crimea, were put 
to deatli ill onc'day at iMoorsh^dabiid. 
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As soon as the English troops were ready, they 
marched against the nuwab, accompanied by JaphQr- 
alee-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was 
at Hoogley, and the next near the village Chavii-ghatee. 
In both these actions the English proving victorious, pur- 
sued their advantage as for as Rajumilhiilu. The niiwab, 
being discomfited, slew certain Armenian merchants 
whom he suspected, and then fled to Benarefs : here he 
obtained the promise of assistance from the iniwab of 
Lucknow, Shooja-ooddoulah, and the raja of Benares ; 
but the latter did not fulfil his promise, and the former 
helped him but feebly. However they fought again near 
Vugsuru ; but in two attacks the niivvab was beaten, and 
fled to Delhi, where he died : he was nfiwab three years 
and two months. ^ 

The English now placed Japhur-alee-khah<in his for- 
mer situation, and he continued to govern as niiwab for 
two years, when he died. Ilis son Nujiim-ooddoulali 
was appointed by Lord Ciive niiwab in the room of fiis 
father, and continued in his situation three years. Soiph- 
ooddoulah, another son, succeeded his brother, and 
governed three years. After the coming of Mr. Has- 
tings, Moobariik-ooddoulab, brother of the last niiwab, 
was superseded, the English taking the whole into their 
own hands, and granting the family of the nuwab an 
annual pension of 1,600,000 roopees. 

Such is the Hindoo History.^ as given by themselves, 
or rather an imperfect gleaning froni a great and confus* 
ed mass of materials which they have thrown together in 
the pooranus, to arrange and settle which, so as to select 
what is true, and reject that which is false, requires a 
mind more than human. It appears now to be conceded 
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on all hands, that, except in a few particular periods, the 
Hindoo chronology is inexplicable it does not admit of 
being traced, so as to accompany, even for a single cen- 
tury, a course of historical facts, though Mr. Bentley and 
others have ascertained the chronology of certain particular 
events, which completely establishes the Mosaic history. 
A real and accurate history of this country, therefore, with 
the dates of the events attached to them, is out of the 
question. Sir W. Jones says, The dawn of true Indian 
history appears only three or four centuries before the 
Christian era, the preceding ages being clouded by alle' 
gory or fable.”^ Major Wilford in the viiith vol. of the 
same work, says, With regard to history, the Hindoos 
have really nothing but romances, from which some truths 
occasionally may be extracted.’’ The latter gentleman 

* The Hindooi indulge a boundless extravagance in their chronology. 
Indeed, not satisded with arranging human a/fairs, they ascend to the abodes 
of the gods, wHte the histories of the celestial regions, and presciibe the 
bounds of existence to the deities themselves ; hence they coolly and con- 
fidently assure us, that one day of the grand-father of the gods (Brumha) 
comprizes 1,555,200,000 years of mortals; and that the reign of this god 
extends thiough 55, 987,200, 000 yOOO of years. 

Some Hindoo philosophers affirm, that the world is eternal, and that it is 
in vain to seek for the birth of creation. Other writers agree to give the 
world a beginning, and add, that it is destroyed at the end of akiilpu, which 
consists of 432,000,000 of years ; that it remains in a state of chaos during 
a period as long, and is then lecreated. Thirty of these kulpiis form the 
leign of a being called a Murioo, of whom there are thirty, who reign in 
succession. The names of these niunoos, as related in the Kulkee-pooranu, 
are Swayumbhoovu, Sarochishu, Oottiimu, Tamiisu, Revutii, Chakshooshu, 
VoiviiswutQ, Savurnee, Dukshu-savuriiee, Briimhii-savurnee, Dhurmii- 
savurnee, Roodru-savurnee, Devu-savuruee, Indrii-savurnee. These munoos, 
as well as most of the gods, have ascended to their present eminence as the 
reward of their actions. When they have enjoyed the whole amount of the 
happiness their works have merited, they ascend or descend to the state 
pioper for tliem.. 
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mentions two or three geographical tracts, but it is plain 
they are undeserving of notice ; and the Hindoo maps of 
the world, founded on a false theorj, are still more con- 
temptible^ 

Notwithstanding the fact, that the Hindoos have never 
had a wise and honest historian, the notices respecting their 
country appear to be less mixed with fable, and to have 
considerably more the appearance of sober records, after 
the era of SalivahunQ, which is nearly our own era, than 
before ; yet even here, the reigns of their kings are ex- 
tended to a length that almost destroys the credibility of 
the events ascribed to them. A Hindoo can speak of 
nothing soberly, not even in his common conversation. 
Let not the reader suppose, however, that this disposition 
in the Hindoo, to swell and magnify the most common 
occurrences, arises from his living in the land of the gods. 
Idolatry, when familiarized to the sight, loses all its fasci- 
nation. The priest, who daily bathes, wipes, anoints, 
and dresses the idol of his temple, has perhaps a meaner 
idea of the gods than any of his countrymen. It is true, 
a degree of enthusiasm is excited at the festivals, during 
the idolatrous procession, but it is the enthusiasm of a 
mob in England, surrounding a Guy Faux. It is the 
crowd, the music, the shouts, which excite it, and not the 
whisp of straw. This proneness of the Hindoos to mag- 
nify objects and events, may rather be ascribed to climate,* 
to the magnificence of the mountains, the plains, the 
rivers, and to the various objects of nature around them, 
than to the florid allusions of their poets. To whatever 
causes, however, we ascribe this propensity, it must ever 
be lamented, that it has contributed so much to throw all 
the events of their country into inextricable confusion,-— 
It is also to be regretted, that the monuments of ancient 
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kingdoms, and the remains of splendid cities and temples^, 
existing after the MusGlman invasion, cast only a glimmer- 
ing and uncertain light on what was before so obscure. 

A few general facts may, however, be drawn from dif- 
ferent writings, respecting the state of ancient India : — 
from the preceding history, though very imperfect, it ap- 
pears, that at an early period the government of India 
was divided between two families, distinguished as 
descendants of the sun and moon, probably on account 
of the superior power and splendour of the former. 
Sometimes, monarchs of the race of the sun, and at 
others successful warriors of the other family, reigned 
over the whole of Hindoost’han ; at a later period, it 
would seem, that several powerful and independent 
kingdoms existed at once; and at all times a number of 
tributary powers were scattered over these extensive 
regions, many of them the younger branches of the 
reigning families. This practice, of allotting small por- 
tions of territory to younger sons, as well as to distant 
relations, led no doubt to those frequent civil wars of 
which Hindoost’han has been so prolific. 

It cannot be doubted, but that some of the Hindoo 
monarehs commanded large armies of well-disciplined 
and courageous troops, and that, according to the mode 
of ancient warfare, both the commanders and their sol- 
diers were equal to most of their contemporaries. 
Prut’hoo^ Ikshwakoo, Poorooruvfi, Mandhata, Pilriishoo- 
ramii, Rughoo, Ramti, Urjoonu, Yfiyatee, Krishnfi, 
Bheeshriiu, Urjoonu, (the brother of Yoodhist’hirii,) 
Pureekshitu, and Jurasundhu, are all mentioned in the 

• In some cases, the Miisiilmans took down splendid idol temples, and in 
rebuilding them completely defaced their ornaments and inscriptions. 
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pooraniis as next to the gods in military prowess. At a 
later period, Nundii is said to have commanded a million 
of soldiers. Vikruinadityu increased his empire by his 
own valour; for, placing himself at the head of his 
armies, says the Hindoo historian, he conquered Ootkulu, 
Bilngh, Kooch-veharu, Goojjuratil and Somu-nat’hii, 
and at length fell in the field of battle. An idea of the 
extent of the territories of some of these monarchs may 
be formed from this fact, that the capital of Bhttrtree- 
Hilree, king of Malooya, is said to have been twenty-six 
miles long, and eighteen wide. 

It further appears, that between the two families of the 
sun and moon frequent matrimonial alliances were 
formed : About eight generations after the death of 
Poorooruvu, Kaveree, the daughter of Yoovunashwtl, 
was married to Jitmbod, a descendant of Pooroonlvil, 
but not in the immediate line of succession ; Mandhata, 
a king of the race of the sun, married the daughter 
of Shushuvindoo ; Trishiinkoo married the princess 
Shiilyil-rut’ha ; Dushu-rut’hu married Koikeyee, the 
daughter of Kekuyu ; llamu married Sceta, the daughter 
of Jilnuku. These family alliances, however, did not 
prevent frequent wars : amongst the most bloody of 
which may be mentioned that in which Shugurii, of the 
race of the sun, overcame and slew Hoihuyu and his 
whole family, though the latter was a great warrior ; and 
the slaughter of the kshiitriyus, in twenty-one different 
battles, by Poorooshu rarntt, who, in consequence of the 
death of his father, by urjoenu, a kshutriyu, vowed to 
exterminate the whole tribe. To these instances may be 
added, the dreadful havoc in the war between Dhooryo- 
dhunii and the Panduvus, when, says the Muhabhartitu, 
more than 7,000,000 of men perished. 

F 3 
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Notwithstanding the want of all popular influence 
upon these governments, and though they were the de- 
graded instruments of a superstitious priesthood,^ there 
are still many cheering proofs of an attachment to science, 
and of an enlightened administration, which do them the 
highest honour. The proofs of these facts are conspicuous 
in the education of their princes, the patronage aflbrded 
to learned men, and in their laws for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice. 

The instructions given by king Dharii to his grand- 
children, Bhurtree-Huree and Vikrumadityii, as found in 
the Hindoo history compiled by Mrityoonjuyu, shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their 
children : Calling the two boys,” says the historian, 

he gave them good counsel respecting their future 
learning, directing, that they should diligently learn 
grammar, the vedQ, the vedangii, the vedantii, the dhu- 
noor-vedu, and the dhurmu shastrus ; the gundhurvit 
science ; diflerent arts and manufactures ; the riding on 
elephants and horses ; driving chariots ; that they should 
be skilful in all kinds of games ; in leaping, and running ; 
in besieging forts; in forming and breaking bodies of 
troops ; that they should endeavour to excel in every 
princely quality ; should learn to ascertain the power of 
an enemy ; how to make war; to perform journies; to 
Bit in the presence of the nobles ; to separate the different 
sides of a question; to form alliances; to distinguish 

** His own power, which depends on himself alone, is mightier than the 
royal power, which depends on other men ; by his own might, tlierefore, 
jnay a bramhiin coerce his foes.’* ** A priest, who well knows the law, 
need not complain to tlie king of any giievous injury, since, by his own 
power, he may chastise those who injure him.” Sir, JV. Jones's Trans- 
lation of MYinoo. It is easy to conceive what men, placed above the reacli 
the laws, would do. 
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between the innocent and the guilty ; to assign proper pu- 
nishments to the wicked; to exercise authority with perfect 
justice, and that they should be liberal. — The boys were 
then sent to school, and placed under the care of excel- 
lent teachers, where they became truly famous.” 

In the chapter of the Muhabharutti, called Rajii- 
dhiirmu, we have a large account of the duties of kings, 
of which the following is a very abridged extract : While 
the prince is in his pupilage, he is to be taught every 
branch of learning; and in his youth, is to be invested 
with a d(‘iiree of power necessary to obtain a knowledge 
of royal affairs. If in these preparatory steps he gives 
full satisfaction to the subjects, and they express their 
high approbation of his conduct, he is invested with the 
regal office. — The king is to be awakened in the morning 
before day-break by a servant appointed to this duty, 
who reminds him of his duties to the gods and to his 
kingdom. As soon as he has risen, the pages in waiting 
repeat the splendid qualities of the monarch ; and as he 
goes out, several bramhtlns rehearse the praises of the 
gods. The king now bathes, and worships his guardian 
deity ; after which he again hears chaunted the praises of 
the gods. He next drinks a little water ; and afterwards 
sees alms distributed among the poor. Then, entering 
his court, he places himself amidst the assembly : on his 
right hand sit the relations of the monarch, the brarnhuns, 
and all who are of distinguished biiih ; on the left the 
other casts: very near the king, sit the ministers, and 
those whom the prince consults on the matters brought 
before him, In the front, at a distance, stand those who 
chaunt the praises of the gods and of the king ; also the 
charioteers, elephanteers, horsemen, and men of valour. 
Amongst the learned men in this assembly are some who 

r 4 
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are well instructed in all the shastrus, and others who 
have studied in one particular school of philosophy, and 
are acquainted only with the works on divine wi- 'oin, or 
with those on civil and criminal justice, on the arts, mine- 
ralogy, or the practice of physic ; also persons skilled in 
all kinds of customs, riding masters, dancing masters, 
teachers of good behaviour, examiners, tasters, mimics, 
mountebanks, and others, who all attend the court, and 
wait the commands of the monarch. At noon, repeating 
the names of the gods, the monarch sits down to dinner; 
and after rising, is amused by singers and dancing girls. 
He then retires, repeats the name of his guardian deity, 
visits the temples, salutes the gods, and converses with 
the priests ; aTid after resting a little, in the midst of a 
select company of learned, wise, and pious men, he 
spends the evening in conversation on different subjects, 
and in reviewing tlie business of the day. During the night, 
the king travels in disguise, to ascertain the state of his 
kingdom, and receives from all parts the reports of spies, 
dressed in every disguise. — It is the duty of kings, adds 
the same work, to pursue every object (ill it be accom- 
plished ; to succour their dependants ; to be hospitable to 
guests, however numerous. For their arnuseinent, they 
are permitted to hunt, and to visit their pleasure gardens. 

The pooranus mention several of the Hindoo kings as 
having been great patrons of learning : During the sijtyti 
yoogfi, in the reign and through the patronage of king 
Rffhodgilnii, the sage Juruchurutee wrote a work on di- 
vine wisdom.'" During the reign of Ikshwakoo many 
learned works were composed. Poorooruvu and Man- 
dhata are also celebrated for their love of learning; the 
latter, as a great warrior, particularly patronised those 
See the Vrihiid-dhuimu pooraiiu. 
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learned men who assisted him in the art of war. The 
kings Swiirochee and Nimee are said to have been very 
liberal to the learned, and to have patronised several 
works on religious ceremonies.*^ J unhku encouraged the 
publication of works on manners and civil polity, and 
patronized scholars of the vedantfi school. Shivec, 
Muroottil, and Panjikii, three other kings, patronized the 
vedantees.** Oosheenurd greatly encouraged learning, 
by collecting the best works, and placing them in his 
capital, and drawing thither learned men from all parts.^ 

'in the treta yoogd, the sage Katya} dnd implanted the 
love of learning in the mind of king Choitru-ruflid, and 
wrote a work on divine wisdom ; learned men of the 
vedantu school were also patronised by king Kekttyd, 
Lomupadu patronised men of talents, whom he invited 
from ditterent countries : several works on the duties of 
men, as well as on other subjects, were published under 
his auspices. Ulurkd, another monarch, educated by the 
sage Dutta-treyd, assisted in the publication of a work 
on divine wisdom, and patronized learned men at his 
court." Under the auspices of Runtee-devu and Umbh- 
reeshu several works on devotion were written.^ Urjoo- 
nu, the son of Yudoo, entertained at his court many 
learned men, and during his reign several works on reli- 
gion were published. In the reign of Pruturdbunii a 
number of poems were published. Dooshmuntu, Ilurish- 
chundru, Prutiirdhunu, Riijee, Chutoorungu, Dhurmii- 
rut’hu, Kutee, Voibhandukee, Kulingu, and other kings, 
in this age, are also mentioned as patrons of learning* 

In the dwaptiru yoogu, through learned men, king 

* See the Ekamru pooraiiu. « See the Pudmu pooraiiii. *See the. 
Pudmu pooraiiu. R See the Markuudeyii pooi*anu. ^'See the Pi^dmu pooranu 
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Shoonuku published several works on the arts, and on 
rhetoric. Shikhidwuju, Pooroomedhu and Bttngii, are 
also to he placed among the monarchs of the same age, 
who patronized learning. Sookiirmu encouraged the 
celebrated poet Bharuvee to write a poem known by his 
own name, and still very popular among the Hindoos. 
At the close of this yoogti,Yoodhist’hiru, and his brothers 
Suhfidevii and NttkoolQ, are mentioned with high com- 
mendations for their encouragement of learning. The 
author is informed, that there is now in the library of 
Raja Raj-krishnu, at Calcutta, a work by Niikoolu on 
horsemanship, which contains rough drawings of horses, 
accompanied by descriptions. 

In the kiilee yoogii, Vikrumadityil stands highest 
amongst the Hindoo kings as the patron of learning. 
IVine persons under his patronage are particularly men- 
tioned as having separately or unitedly composed a num- 
ber of learned works, viz. Dhunwiinturee, Kshupunuku, 
Umtiru-singhri, Shiinkoobetaltt-bhuttij, Ghiitu-kurpuru, 
Kalec-dasu, Mihiru, Vurahii, and Biiruroochee. The 
first of these nine wrote a work called Nirghtintii, also 
another on medicine, and another on incantations. Kshu- 

o 

piinukii wrote on the primary elements. UmQru-singhu 
compiled a dictionary of the Sungskritu, a work on the 
Meemangsukii philosophy, &c. Shunkoobetaltt-bhuttu 
wrote a work on the L'lunkarus, and a comment on the 
Voisheskikii philosophy. Ghutukurpiiru wrote a poetical 
work of no great merit. Kalce-dasu wrote the following 
works ; SankhyUtfttwu-koumoodec, Koomarii-sumbhuvu, 

* u 

Rttghoo, and Ubhignanil-shukoontiila, also a poem on 
the seasons, a work on astronomy, a poetical history of 
the gods, &c. Yurahil wrote two works on astrology^ 
and one on arithmetic. Biiruroochee wrote a Siingskrilii 
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gprammar, or rather improved the Kulapii, by SQrvvfi- 
vfirma : he also wrote a comment on the Ttintrds, and a 
poem in praise of king Madhuvu. These learned men 
are said to have written works in the eighteen original 
languages from which, the Hindoos say, all the languages 
of the earth have been derived.' At the period when 
Vikriimadityu lived, Maghti, another king, caused to be 
written a poem which he called by his own name, and for 
each verse of which he is said to have paid to different 
learned men a gold mohur, which amounts to 52,800 roo- 
pee for the whole work. About the same period, Kiirnatu, 
a king, was famed for patronizing the same learned men 
who attained such fame at the court of Vikrumadityti. A 
short time before this, Bookmunu, a king, entertained at 
his court a number of learned men, and amongst them 
MadhtivacharyQ, who wrote the Udhikurunii-mala, a 
work on the MccmangstUvii philosophy. Dbavilkii, a 
poet, of the same age, received from king Shreehiirshu, 
100,000 roopees for a poem called Kutnit-mala. At the 
court of Kunusinghfi, raja of Kashmecru, several learned 
men acquired great fame; among the rest Vayubhutn, 
Mumniutu, and Koiyutu. The first wrote remarks on 
the Sungskritii language ; Mummutu wrote the Kavyu- 
prukashu, and Koi)utii a large comment on Paninee’s 
grammar. King Bhoju, who assembled many learned 
men at his court, is mentioned as being himself the author 
of Bhoju -bhashyu, a work on the Patunjillu philosophy. 
To Soondurd, the son of Goonu-sindhoo, the king of 


" The author has not been able to obtain the natnes of more than nine of 
these languaiijes : they are, the Sungskritu, the P:akiltu, the Nagii, the 
Poishachii, the Gundhurwii, the Rakshusu, the Uidhuinagudee, the Upu, 
and the Goohyuku; these arc, most of them, the languages of diffejent or- 
ders of fabulous beings. An account of these languages may be found in 
woik called Piugulu. 
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Kanchec-poorii, several poems are ascribed. At the 
courts of Prutyapadityil and Adishoorii, numbers of 
learned men were entertained. 

And tl)us the Hindoo courts, filled with learned men, 
who could boast of works on every science then knovvn 
to the world, presented, it must be confessed, a most 
imposing spectacle; a people who could produce works 
on philosophy and theology like the vedus and the dur- 
shunus ; on civil and canon law, like the smritees ; whose 
poets were capable of writing the Mrihahharutu, the 
Ramayfinu, and the Shrcc-Bhaguvutil ; whose libraries 
contained works on philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &c. and whose colleges were filled with learned men 
and students, can never be placed among barbarians, 
though they may have been interior to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The author is not aware, that he can present any 
thing to his reader which \/ill throw more light on the 
degree of civilization to which the Hindoos had attained 
in ancient times, than the following extract from the 
table of contents prefixed to the work of Miinoo, one of 
the most celebrated among the Hindoo sages: — “ Of the 
duties of ^ a king is fire and air; he, both sun and 

moon ; he, the god of criminal justice ; he, the genius of 
wealth ; he, the regent of water ; he, the lord of the fir- 
mament ; he is a powerful divinity, who appears in a 
human shape.’ — Of the necessity of a king’s inflicting 
punishments ; the dreadful consequences to a kingdom of 
neglecting punishment ; a king must act in his own domi- 
nions with justice ; chastise his foreign enemies with 
rigour; he must form' a council of bramhttns ; and ap- 
point eight ministers, having one confidential counsellor, 
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a bramhun ; — other officers to be appointed ; their proper 
qualifications; — qualities of an ambassador; — the com- 
mander in chief must regulate the forces; — the proper 
situation for a capital; — necessity of a fortress near the 
capital ; if possible a fortress of mountains ; — of a king’s 
marriage ; of his domestic priest, and domestic religion ; 
—of collectors of the revenue a king’s duty in time of 
vi^ar, and when engaged in battle; he must never recede 
from combat: — of prizes in war; — of exercising the 
troops; — of officers and troops for the protection of dis- 
tricts ; — of the king’s servants ; — of governors of towns; 
of levying of taxes ; — learned bramhuns to pay no taxes; 
a learned bramhun must never be allowed so to want as 
to be afflicted with hunger, or the whole kingdom will 
perish; — of secrecy in council ; — of a king’s consulting 
his ministers ; of the important subjects to be debated in 
council;' the nature of making war : — of invading the 
country of an enemy ; — of forming alliances ;— of the 
conduct of a king in his house, respecting his food, his 
pleasures, the divisions of his time, his dress, his employ- 
ments ; — of a king’s sitting in a court of justice; he 
must decide causes each day, one after another, under the 
eighteen principal titles of law, viz. on de])t; ownership; 
concerns among partners ; subtracting of what has been 
given; non-payment of wages or hire; non-performance 
of agreements ; succession of sale and purchase; disputes 
between master and servant ; contests on boundaries ; 
assault ; slander ; larceny ; robbery and other violence ; 
adultery ; altercation between man and wife ; their seve- 
ral duties ; the law of inheritance ; of gaming with dice, 
and witli living creatures ; — when the king cannot pre- 
side, let him appoint a bramhun as chief judge with three 
assessors. ^ In whatever country three bramhiins, par- 
ticularly skilled in the three several vedtis, sit together, 
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with the very l^rned bramhiln appointed by the king, 
the wise call that assembly the court of Brumha with four 
faces.’ The importance of justice, and the evils of 
injustice on the necessity of condign punishments; — 
no shdddru may interpret the law or sit as judge: ^ of 
that king who stupidly looks on, while a shoodru decides 
causes, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed, like a 
cow in a deep mire.’ A king or a judge must not promote 
litigation, nor neglect a lawsuit ; — the evidence of three 
persons required ; — who may be witnesses. The judge 
is to call upon a bramhun for his simple declaration ; to 
a shoodru, address a sentence like the following, on the 
evils of perjury : ^ the fruit of every virtuous act, which 
thou hast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart 
from thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the 
truth;’ — false evidence may be given from benevolent 
motives ; ^such evidence, wise men call the speech of the 
gods; it is only necessary for such a false witness to 
make an offering to the goddess of learning;’ — oaths may 
be properly taken ; — a priest is to-swear by his veracity; 
a soldier by his horse, elephant, or weapon ; a merchant 
by his kine, grain or gold ; a mechanic by imprecating on 
liis own head, if he speak falsely, all possible evils; — 
on great occasions, a wftness may hold lire, or dive under 
water, or severally touch the heads of his children and 
wife. Of punishments for perjury : a perjured bramhun 
must be banished, a perjured shoodru fined and banished ; 
— evil of unjust punishments ; — of copper, silver, and 
gold weights; — rates of interest; — of sureties;— of de- 
posits; — of sales; — of shares in common concerns; — “of 
gifts; — of non-payment of wages; — of breaking engage- 
ments ; — of disposing girls in marriage with blemishes ; — 
of disputes among owners and feeders of cattle ; — of 
boundaries for land ; — of defamatory words of criminal 
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punishments ; — of injuries to man or ^ a wife, a 

son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger wholly brother, may 
be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, or 
the small shoot of a cane, only on the back of their bo- 
dies;’ — '^men who haVe committed offences, and have 
received from kings the punishment due to them, go pure 
to heaven, and become as innocent as those who have 
done well — of fines ; ^a twice-born man, who is travel- 
ling, and whose provisions are scanty, shall not be fined 
for taking only two sugarcanes, or two esculent roots, 
from the field of another man — of the law of adultery ; 
of manslaughter a man not to be punished for adultery 
if the female consent ; — a low man who makes love to a 
damsel of high birth, ought to be punished corporally ; — 
regulations for markets ; — of tolls and freight ; — ^ at sea 
there can be no settled freight;’ — of the charges for 
crossing rivers ; a woman two months pregnant, a reli- 
gious beggar, a hermit in the third order, and bramhilns 
who are students in theology, shall not be obliged to pay 
toll for their passage ; — ^ a wife, a son, and a slave, are 
declared to have in general no wealth exclusively their 
own;’ ^a bramhun may seize without hesitation, if he be 
distressed for a subsistence, the goods of his shoodrii 
slave; — of the treatment of women; women to be re- 
strained ; things by which a wife may be ensnared ; women 
have no business with the Vedus; — duties respecting 
children ; if a shoodru’s wife should have no son, the 
husband’s brother, or near relation, may raise up one son 
to his brother ; — a widow may never marry ; but if a 
shoodrii have died childless, a brother may cohabit with 
his widow, for the sake of raising up an heir to his bro- 
ther, but no farther; — if a person die before the consum- 
mation of his marriage, his brother may be lawfully mar- 
ried to the damsel who has been betrothed to him ; — how 
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far a husban AK be separated from a wife, and a wife 
from a husbamn— a superseded : 

a barren wife may be superseded in the eighth year ; if a 
wife, legally superseded, shall depart in wrath from the 
house, she must instantly be put in confinement, or aban- 
doned in the presence of the whole family ; the wife of 
the same cast must attend personally on her husband ; — 
a girl should be married before she is eight years old ; 
the youth should be excellent and handsome ; — if a dam- 
sel being marriageable should wait three years, she may 
choose a bridegroom for herself of equal rank; if she 
choose her husband, she must not carry her ornaments 
with her to her husband’s house; — of the law of inhe- 
ritance ; after the death ofthe father and mother, the bro- 
thers divide the property, or the oldest may take all, and 
the rest live under him, as they lived under their father ; 
the younger brothers to behave to the eldest as to their 
father; the eldest brother is to have a twentieth share, 
the middlemost a fortieth, the youngest an eightieth ; 
to the unmarried daughters by the same mother each 
of the brothers may give a fourth part of his share*; — of 
different kinds of sons ; — who is to perform the obsequies 
for a deceased relation ; — if an eunuch marry, and have 
u son by a man Icgally^ii^ppointed, that son may inherit ; 
— on games of chance' ; gamesters to be punished ; — the 
breaker of idols made of clay to be fined ; — a king* must 
not punish a bramhun for stealing, if he stole to make a 
sacrifice perfect,”*^ &c. 

The following account of the nine kinds of ordeal, 
formerly practised by the Hindoos, is translated from the 
Pureeksha-tiittwii, a work by Rughoo-nundiinu : X.Toola. 
In this ordeal the accused person is weighed ; and after 

^ Sir W. Jones’s translation of Mttnoo. 
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bathing, is weighed again. If, with his ^t clothes, he 
be lighter than he was before bathing, he is acquitted ; if 
heavier, he is considered guilty. 2. The trial by fire : the 
accused person makes nine square marks in the ground, 
each sixteen fingers wide, leaving betwixt each square an 
empty space, sixteen fingers wide ; he then, through a 
oramhunjWorships a certain god, and afterwards makes an 
iron ball red hot, and worships it ; after the bathing, and 
clothing bimself in new apparel, he sits with his face to 
the east, near the bramhun who performs the ceremonies, 
who puts into his hands some ushwiitt’h’u leaves, barley 
corns, and doorva grass, and then the red hot ball ; 
taking which in his open hands, he walks through seven 
of the nine squares, and then, putting his foot in the 
eighth square, he lets the ball fall upon some kooshii 
grass in the ninth. After this, he rubs some grains of 
rice between his hands, and if the skin break, or his hands 
appear sore, he is supposed to be guilty ; if not, he is de- 
clared innocent. In the latter case, he entertains the 
bramhfins, &c. 3, The next mode of ordeal is with 

water: the accused person, accompanied by two or three 
otbi^, proceeds to a pool of clean water ; where he wor- 
ships a number of gods, and, while a kshutriyu shoots an 
arrow, bathes, and then, descending up to the middle in 
the water, immerses himself. If he be able to remain 
under water till a person has leisurely walked to the 
place where the arrow fell, he is declared innocent, if not, 
he is considered guilty, in which case he receives the 
punishment which the shastru has decreed for the alleged 
offence. 4. The fourth mode of ordeal is with poison: 
if the person charged with the offence be a female, she 
accompanies a bramhiin and others to some temple, where 
the bramhun, in her name, worships a number of gods, 
particularly Shivu, and offers a burnt sacrifice; after 
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which she ba^es, dresses in a new garment, and purifies 
herself by incantations repeated by the bramhun, who 
next puts on her forehead a paper called juyu-putru, viz. 
the victory-giving paper; and upon this paper writes 
some such words as these in Sungskritu : I am charged 
with criminal conduct with the son of such a person. To 
prove that this is a false charge, I enter upon this ordeal.” 
The accused next takes the poison in her hand, and re- 
peating incantations, and, calling on the sun, the fire, and 
the bramhuns, to bear witness, she prays, that if the crime 
alleged be true, the poison may destroy her ; if false, 
that it may become as the water of life ; and then swal- 
lows it: if, in the course of the day, she die, she is sup- 
posed to be guilty ; if she sustain no injury, she is pro- 
nounced innocent. 5. The next ordeal is called koshu^ 
in which the person, after the same preparatory cere- 
monies as in the last, takes part of a libation, and sips it 
up, praying, that if he be guilty, this water may bring on 
him the greatest injuries, and that if innocent, it may be 
as the'' water of life. If in seven days the accused meet 
with no trouble or sickness, he is declared innof^^. 
6. Tundoolu^ the name of another ordeal, is precedllrby 
the same ceremonies of bathing, putting on a new gar- 
ment,visiting a temple, worshipping certain gods, &c. after 
which the officiating bramhiin causes the accused to eat 
three handfuls of wet rice, which has been offered to some 
deity, with the usual imprecations, and to spit upon a leaf 
of the Ficus Indicus, when, if he throw up blood, he is 
pronounced guilty ; if not, he rewards the bramhiins. 7. In 
the tuptu-mashuku ordeal, after the preparatory ceremo- 
nies, the accused must put his hand into a pan of boiling 
clarified butter, and bring from the bottom a golden ball, 
about the size of a pea. If his hand be not in the least 
burnt, his innocence is established. 8. Phalu is resorted 
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to when a person has stolen a cow. In this ordeal, after 
the usual ceremonies, the accused must draw his tongue 
along a piece of red hot iron, eight fingers long, and four 
fingers broad. If his tongue receive no injury, he is 
pronounced innocent. 9. In the dhurmuju ordeal, the 
officiating priest must draw the images of religion and 
irreligion on separate leaves of a tree ; that for religion 
to be white, and that for irreligion black, and place them 
within two lumps of clay, closing up the clay, and making 
the outside smooth. He must then worship the images, 
repeat over them a number of incantations, and put 
them into an empty jar. The accused now bathes, and 
on his return has a juyu-putrii fastened on his forehead, 
after which he puts his hand into the jar, and brings out 
one of the lumps of clay. If it be irreligion, be is decla- 
red guilty; if religion, innocent. 

The ordeal has, I understand, been abolished by the 
East India Company ; but there are, at present, instances 
of persons voluntarily choosing this singular method of 
esfa^blishing th^ir innocence. The ninth mode of ordeal is 
frequently chosen about trifling affairs, but, in other cases, 
the most cofnmon is the trial by hot clarified butter 
(ghee). On the 18th November, 1807, a trial by this mode 
of ordeal took place at a village near Nudceya. A young 
married woman was charged with a criminal intrigue 
in the absence of her husband, but denied the charge, and 
offered to undergo the tuptii-mashiiktt ordea^l. The hus- 
band prepared the requisite articles, and invited the 
bramhuns ; when, in the presence of seven thousand 
spectators, she underwent this trial, by putting her hand 
into the boiling ghee, without receiving, as is said, the 
least injury, though a drop of the hot liquid, falling on the 
hand of a bramhun to whom she was to give the golden 
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ball which she had raised from the pan^ raised a blister 
on his hand. The spectators^ on beholding this proof of 
her innocence, burst forth into applauses of dhunya, 
dhunya, i. e. happy ! happy ! The whole concluded with 
a feast to the bramhuns, and the virtues of this woman 
spread through all the neighbouring villages. My only 
authority for this, is that of a respectable native ; but a 
circurnstance of the same nature is related in the S95th 
page of the Ist vol. of the Asiatic Researches. — A gen- 
tleman of the author’s acquaintance, in the year 1814, 
saw, at Sirdhana, a man who had been charged with em- 
bezzling the property of the Begum, go safely through 
the trial by fire ; but this man did not retain the baW in 
his hand a second of time. 

A perusal of the other law books of the Hindoos woultf 
convince the reader, that the Hindoo lawgivers had 
closely studied the principles of jurisprudence. These 
works regulate the forms of administering justice; as, 
the qualifications of a judge; the assistants he should 
employ ; the hours proper for sitting on the seat of Jus- 
tice; whose evidence must first be heard; for whom he 
may appoint council to plead ; what kind of sureties may 
be admitted; how a judge may examine a cause by ordeal^ 
and by what kind of ordeal, where neither oral nor 
written evidence remain; whether two or more persons 
may institute processes of law against one person at the 
same time in one court ; in what way a judge is to de- 
cide upon a cause, and in what words he must pronounce 
sentence. 

In short, the wisdom which shines in many of the 
Hindoo civil laws, and the minute provisions made for 
the government of kingdoms, the administration of jus- 
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tice, the disposition of property, and the multiplied 
regulations for an exact conformity to the innumerable 
precepts and ceremonies connected with a splendid system 
of idolatry, incontrovertibly prove, that when these shas- 
trus were written, the Hindoos must have attained a con- 
siderable degree of civilization. 

Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums, however, 
it must be confessed, that many of the Hindoo laws are 
exceedingly partial, and others diabolically cruel ; and 
that, for want of humanity and probity, the administration 
of these laws was deeply tinged with injustice and cruelty. 
We infer this, partly from some of the laws themselves; 
but more particularly from the present state of things 
among the surviving Hindoo governments. Bribes are 
universally offered, as well to the judge on the bench, as 
to the petty constable of the village ; and through every 
department of the native governments a system of oppres- 
sion exists of which a subject of one of the states of Bar- 
bary alone can form an idea. The author has heard, 
that one of the Marhatta princes lately deceased, ac- 
tually employed bands of robbers to plunder his own 
subjects, and that when they applied to him for redress, he 
either evaded investigation, or granted only a mock trial. 
If to all tins want of probity in the administration of jus- 
tice, the greatest cruelty in the infliction of punishments, 
and rapacity in perpetual exactions, we add domestic 
slavery, carried to a great extent, and the almost inces- 
sant internal feuds among different chiefs, we shall cease 
to wonder at whole districts under the native governments 
having been so often depopulated; and that famine, pes- 
tilence, and war, should have so frequently laid waste 
some of the finest countries on the earth. 
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When we look back to former times, when the shoodrfi 
was tried, and punished, for offences against the regu- 
lations of the cast,' for not regularly bathing in the 
Ganges, for not presenting offerings to the manes of his 
ancestors, for neglecting an appointed atonement, or for 
not wearing the appropriate mark of his sect, we can 
easily account for the present degraded state of this class. 
The superintendence of the magistrate extending thus to 
the whole of a man’s religious conduct, as well as to his 
civil actions, must, in addition to the fascinating powers 
of a religion, full of splendid shews, public feasts, and a 
thousand imposing ceremonies, have tended exceedingly 
to rivet the fetters of superstition. 

It must have been a curious spectacle to see courts of 
justice take cognizance of a man’s religious offences, (sins 
of omission and commission),*^ as well as of his crimes 
against civil society. The pride and avarice of the bram- 
hiins would often drag an offender before a court of jus- 
tice, for having neglected those acts prescribed by the 
shastriis, from which they derived their honour and emolu- 
ment. But how greatly must the sway of the bramhiins 
have been encreased, when the inhabitants saw their 
countrymen brought before the magistrate and punished 
for the slightest acts of irreverence, or the most trivial 
injury, towards the sacred race; when they saw a neigh* 
hour’s posteriors cut off, for having dared to sit on the 

* During the reign of Mantisinghu, a barber had made a mark on his fore- 
head like that of a bramhiin ; and in this situation the king bowed to hixu, 
supposing he had been a bramhiin ; but the barber returning the salaam 
(which a bramhiin never does, even to a king), Maniisinghu suspected that 
he was not a bramhiin, and on enquiry found that he was a barber. He 
immediately ordered his head to be struck off. 

^ In Halhed's Code of Gentoo Laws, there is an article, commanding the 
magistrate to fine a man a ptin of coaries for killing an insect. 
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same seat with a bramhun; when they saw another’s 
tongue slit, for having (when provoked) insulted a bram- 
hun ; when they saw an iron style thrust red hot into the 
mouth of another, for having (no matter how justly) said 
to a twice-born man ^ thou refuse of brarahOns when 
they saw boiling oil dropped into the mouth and ears 
of another, for having dared to instruct a bramhtin in his 
duty.^ 

The author offers this abridgement of native history, 
not as the utmost of what may be obtained by labour and 
patience, even from Hindoo materials ; but as the best 
account which his leisure would allow him to collect, and 
he hopes the reader, from this sketch, will be able to form 
some idea of the government, laws, and social state of the 
Hindoos. He now concludes this chapter with an extract 
from Sir William Jones, respecting the origin of this sin- 
gular people : ^^Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was 
established in Iran long before the Assyrian^ or Pishdadi^ 
government : that it was in truth a Hindoo monarchy^ 
though if any chuse to call it Cusian^ Casdcan^ or Scythian, 
we shall not enter into a debate on mere names ; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that its history has been 
engrafted on that of the Hindoos, who founded the mo- 
narchies of Uyodhya ?iX\d Indru^prusVIia f that the lan- 
guage of the first Persian empire was the mother of the 

^ A oncc-born man, who insults the twice-boi’n with gross invectlveSy 
ought to have his tongue slit ; for he sprang from the lowest part of 
Bruniha : if he mention their names and classes with contumely, as, if he soy, 
‘ Oh, dcva-dutta, thou refuse of bramhuus,' an iron style, ten fingers long, 
shall be thrust red hot into his mouth. Should he, through pride, give 
instructions to priests concerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil 
to be poured into his mouth and his ears.” Munoo, 
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Sungskritu^ and consequently of the Zend and Parsi^ as 
well as of Greeks Lalin^ and Gothic ; that the language 
of the Assyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi^ 
and that the primary Tartarian language also had been 
current in the same empire ; although, as the Tartars had 
no books or even letters, we cannot with certainty trace 
their unpolished and variable idioms. We discover, there- 
fore, in Persia^ at the earliest dawn of history, the three 
distinct races of men, whom we described on former oc- 
casions, as possessors of India^ Arabia^ Tarlary and 
whether they were collected in Iran from distant regions, 
or diverged from it as from a common centre, we shall 
easily determine by the following considerations. Let 
us observe, in the first place, the central position oi Iran ^ 
which is bounded by Arabia^ by Tartary^y oxvd by India; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote 
from Tartary y and divided even from the skirts of India 
by a considerable gulf ; no country, therefore, but Persia 
seems likely to have sent forth its colonies to all the king- 
doms of Asia. The hramhuns could never have migrated 
from India to Iran^ because they are expressly forbidden 
by their oldest existing laws to leave the region which 
they inhabit at this day ; the Arabs have not even a tradi- 
tion of an emigration into Persia before Mahommedy nor 
had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful 
and extensive domains ; and as to the Tartars^ we have 
no trace in history of their departure from their plains 
and forests till the invasion of the Medesy who, according 
to etymologists, were the sons of y and even they 

were conducted by princes of an Assyrian family. The 
three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned 
(and more than three we have not yet found) migrated 
from Iran as from their common country ; and thus the 
Saxon Chronicle, I presume from good authority, brings 
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the first inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; while a late 
very learned writer concludes, after all his laborious re-» 
searches, that the Golhs or Scythians came from Persia ; 
and another contends with great force, that both the Irish 
and old Britons proceeded severally from the borders of 
the Caspian; a coincidence of conclusions from different 
media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce 
have happened if they were not grounded on solid prin- 
ciples. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Iran^ or Persia in its largest sense, was 
the true centre of populations, ofknowledge, of languages, 
and of arts ; which, instead of travelling westward only, 
as it has been fancifully supposed, or eastward, as might 
with equal reason have been asserted, were expanded in 
all directions to all the regions of the world in which the 
Hindoo race had settled under various denominations : 
but whether Asia has not produced other races of men, 
distinct from the Hindoos^ the Arabs^ or the Tartars^ or 
whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung 
from an intermixture of those three in different proppr^ 
dons, must be the subject of a future inquiry.” 
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CHAP. IL 

SECT. I . — Of the different orders^ or casts^ of Hindoos. 

The Hindoos are divided into four casts, viz. the 
Bramhitn,"' the Kshutriyu,® theVoishyii,^and the Shdodru/ 
which, however, include many other divisions and sub- 
divisions. The samu vedii, the smritees, and several 
pooranhs, affirm, that the brainhiins proceeded from the 
mouth of Brrimha, the kshiltriyiis from his arms, the 
voishyus from his thighs, and the slidodnls from his feet ; 
agreeably to which allegory, the Hindoos, in forming their 
mingled system of civil and religious polity, have assigned 
the priesthood, and the work of legislation, to the bram- 
hUns; the executive department to the kshtltriytis ; trade 
and commerce to the voisbytts, and all manner of servile 
work to the shoddriis. Like all other attempts to cramp 
the human intellect, and forcibly to restrain men within 
bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theory, has operated like the Chinese national 
shoe, it has rendered the whole nation cripples. Under 
the fatal influence of this abominable system, the bramhiins 
have sunk into ignorance, without abating an atom of their 
claims to superiority ; the kshutriyus became almost 
extinct before their country fell into the hands of the 

From vrihuy to increase, or be great ; or, he who knows the v^flus. 

* From kshee, destruction, aud /r«, to save; or, he who saves the 
oppiesged. 

® From vhJtUy to enter ; or, he who enters on business. 

* From shudu, to take refuge, [i. e. in the bramhiiiis.] 
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Mttsiilmans; the voishyus are nowhere to be found in 
Bengal ; almost all have fallen into the class of shoodriis, 
and the shoodrus have sunk to the level of their own 
cattle, except a few individuals whopi these bramhinical 
fetters could not confine, and who, under a beneficent go- 
vernment, have successfully aspired to riches, though 
denied the honours to which their ingenuity and efibrts 
would have raised them. — Some pooranQs maintain, in 
contradiction to the sarau vedu, that Brtlmha created both 
a male and a female ; the Shrcc-bhagfivtltu, to confirm the 
perfect union of the divine books, says, that Brumha di- 
vided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, Swayumbhoovu, and the left a female, Shutu-roopa, 
and that these persons divided their children into bram- 
httns, kshutriyus, voishytls, and shoodrtts. 


SECT. II. 

Every person at all acquainted with the Hindoo 
system, must have been forcibly struck with the idea, 
that it is wholly the work of bramhiins ; who have here 
placed themselves above kings in honour, and laid the 
whole nation prostrate at their feet. ^ Many incredible 
stories are found in the most popular Hindoo books, 
tending to exalt the power, or support the honour of 
bramhiins : — the following may suffice as specimens of 
these stories : Ourvvii, a bramhiin, destroyed the whole 
race of Hoihuyu with fire from his mouth. Kilpilfi, a 

^ The number of bramhiins in Bengal^ compared with the shoSdriis, ' is, 
perhaps, as one to eight, or one to ten. 

' See the Muhabharlitii. 
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bramhtin, reduced, by his curse, the 60,000 sons of king 
Siigilrii to ashes.* Ugustyu, a bramhun, swallowed the 
^ sea, with all its contents. ‘ Doorvasu, a bramhun, once 
lengthened the day, that he might finish his religious 
ceremonies. " The same sage cursed and destroyed the 
whole progeny of Krishnti. * Bhrigoo, a bramhun, gave 
abusive language to the gods Brtimha, and S!ii\u, and 
struck Vishnoo on the breast with his foot. ^ A number 
of dwarf bramhttns created a new Indru, the king of the 
gods.* Tritii and other bramhuns cursed Shivu, for 
seducing their wives in the form of a sunyasee^ and 
deprived him of virility.* The god Krishnu, at a sacri- 
fice offered by Yoodhist’hiru, served the bramhuns with 
water to wash their feet.^ 

By the Hindoo law, the magistrate was not to imagine 
evil in his heart against a bramhiin ; nor could a person 
of that order be put to death for any crime whatsoever : 
he might be imprisoned, banished, or have his head 
shaved, but his life was not to be touched.^" The tribute 
paid to them, arising from multiplied idolatrous ceremo- 
nies, was greater than the revenues of the monarch. If 
a shoodrti assumed the bramhinical thread, he was to be 
severely fined. If he gave frequent molestation to a 
bramhiin, he was to be put to death. If a shoodrii com- 
mitted adultery with the wife of a bramhun, he was to 
lose the offending parts, to be bound upon a hot iron 
plate, and burnt to death. If a bramhiin stole a shoodrii, 
he was to be fined; but if a shoodrii stole a bramhiin, he 
was to be burnt to death. If a shoodrii sat upon the 

• SectheMahabhariitii. ' Ibid. « Ibid. » Sbrec-bhaguvuttt. 
P&dmu pooranii. * Muhabharutii. ■ Skundii pooranu, 

^ Muhabhardtu. « The killing of a bramhun, is one of the five great 

fiins among the Hindoos. 
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carpet of a bramhun, the magistrate, having thrust a hot 
iron into his fundament, and branded him, was to banish 
him the kingdom ; or to cut off his posteriors. If a 
shoodru, through pride, spat upon a bramhun, his lips 
were to be cut off. If a person of this cast plucked a 
bramhiin by the hair, or by the beard, or seized him by 
the neck, the magistrate was to cut off both his hands. 
If he listened to reproaches against a bramhun, he was to 
pour hot lead into his ears. If a shoodru beat a magis- 
trate, he was to have an iron spit run through him, and 
to be roasted alive ; a bramhun, for such an offence, was 
to be fined. — And, as though all these horrible punish- 
ments on earth had not sufiiciently degraded the shoodru, 
the wrath of the bramhiins pursued him into the next 
world, — for the same shastriis teach, that if a shoodru do 
not rise to receive a bramhun with due honour, he will 
become a tree after death ; if he look angrily at a bram- 
hun, his eyes will be put out by Yumil, the Hindoo 
Pluto. 

Menial service to brambuns is declared to be highly 
meritorious ; the body of such a servant, says the Mfiha- 
bhariitii, by eating the orts of his master, becomes purified 
from all sin. Formerly, a shoodrij touched the body of a 
bramhun when he took an oath; and it is even now 
practised when a person wishes to obtain credit for what 
he is relating. 

The shastrus teach, that a gift to a learned bramhfin 
possesses infinite merit ; feasts to bramhuns are con* 
sidcrcd as very meritorious : a poor man entertains two 
or three at a time ; a rich man invites hundreds. At all 
festivals, marriages, &c. one of the most important things 
to be done is to entertain the bramhfins, and to make 
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presents to them at their dismission. If a shoodrii wish 
to^^ succeed in any project, he feasts two or three 
bf||p)htins. If a man has been entertaining a number of 
br^l^lins, a neighbour says to him, Ah ! you are a 
hap^py^j^lhn ! you can honour so many bramhtins !” A 
covetd^'itfan is sometimes thus reproached : He is 
very rich, But he cannot bring his mind to part with a mite, 
no not to entertain bramhiins : he does not even invite 
a few bramhiins to his house, and wash their feet.” To 
present gifts to bramhiins at the hour of death, and 
bequeath to them lands, or cows, or houses, is extolled in 
the shastrQs as a work of merit destroying all sin, and 
followed in the next world with long-continued happiness. 

To drink the water into which a bramhun’s toe has 
been dipped, is considered a very great privilege. When 
enquiring into this circumstance, I was informed, that 
vast numbers of shoodriis, while fasting, thus purify 
themselves daily; that others make a vow to attend 
to this duty for a length of time, to remove some disease. 
Indeed, shoodrtls may be frequently seen carrying water 
in a cup, and intreating the first bramhfin they meet 
to put his toe into it ; after which they drink the water, 
and bow or prostrate themselves to the bramhun, who 
bestows his blessing on them; others preserve some of 
this holy water in their houses. Persons are found who 
endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of 100,000 
bramhiins ; one mode of doing which is, by spreading 
a cloth before the door of a house where many are 
assembled at a feast ; as each bramhiln comes cfut, 
he shakes the dust from his feet upon this cloth. Many 
miraculous cures are said to have been performed on 
persons swallowing this dust. 
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But, not only is the body of the shoodrti laid prostrate 
before the bramh&n, to lick the dust of his feet, but 
his soul also is to be sacrificed to his honour : the Hindoo 
laws enact, that, to serve a branihiin, falsehood is allow- 
able ! and that if a shoodril dare to listen to the salvation- 
giving vedti, he is to be punished for hi» sacrilege. 
Even at present, if a bramhiln happen to be repeating 
any part of the vedd aloud, a shoodru, if near, shuts hia 
ears, and runs away. * 

From the preceding statements, I think it will be abun- 
dantly evident, that this whole fabric of superstition is 
the work of bramhuns : No person may teach the vedti 
but a bramhun spiritual guide must be a bramhun ; 
— every priest (poorohitu) must be a bramhdn ; — the 
offerings to the gods must be given to the bramhiins ; — no 
ceremony is meritorious without a fee to the officiating 
braijihtin ; — numberless ceremonies have been invented 
to increase the wealth of the bramhdns : as soon as a 
child is conceived in the womb, a bramhiln must be called 
to repeat certain formulas, when he receives a fee and is 
feasted ; other levies are made before the birth ; at the 
birth ; when the child is a few days old ; again when it is 
six months old; when two years old; again at eight or 
nine ; and again at marriage ; — in sickness, the bramhiln 
is paid for repeating forms for the restoration of the pa- 
tient ; — after death, his son must perform the shraddhtl, 
the offerings and fees at which are given to the bramhUns, 
twelve times during the first year, and then annually; — 
if a shoodrti meet with a misfortune, he must pay a bram- 
hiln to read incantations for its removal if his cow die, 
he must call a bramhiln to make an atonement if he 
lose a piece of gold, he must do the same;— if a vulture 
have settled on his house, he must pay a bramhfin to 
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purify his dwelling; — if he go into a new house, he 
must pay a bramhun to purify it;— if a shoodrii die 
on an unlucky day/ his son must employ a bramhtin 
to remove the evil effects of this circumstance if 
he cut a pool or a well, he must pay a bramhun 
to consecrate it; — if he dedicate to public uses a tem- 
ple, or trees, he must do the same ; — at the tin^e of an 
eclipse, the bramhtin is employed and paid ; — on certain 
lunar days, the shoodru must present gifts to bramhiins ; 
— during the year, about forty ceremonies are performed, 
called vrutiis, when the bramhiins are feasted, and receive 
fees ; — when a person supposes himself to be under the 
influence of an evil planet, he must call four bramhiins to 
offer a^sacrifice; — a number of vows are made, on all which 
occasions bramhuns are employed and paid at the birth 
of a child, the worship of Shiishtee is performed, when 
bramhiins are feasted ; — at the time of small pox, a cere- 
mony is performed by the bramhuns ; — they are paid for 
assisting the people to fast ; — to remove cutaneous dis- 
orders, the bramhiins pray to one of the goddesses, and 
receive a free : — bramhuns are employed daily to offer 
worship to the family god of the shoodrii ; — the farmer 
dares not reap his harvest without paying a bramhun to 
perform some ceremony ; — a tradesman cannot begin 
business, without a fee to a bramhiin ; — a fisherman cannot 
build a new boat, nor begin to fish in a spot which he has 
farmed, without a ceremony and a fee ; — nearly a hundred 
different festivals are held during the year, at which 
bramhQns are entertained, and, in some villages, feasts are 
celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the house of 
a raja, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as 20,000 

* It is commonly believed by the Hindoos, that if a child be born on some 
day of the week, when a certain star enters a particular stellar mansion, 
it is a sign that the child is illegitimate. 
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bramhilns are feasted. Instances are mentioned of 100,000 
bramhuns having been assembled at one feast. At a 
shraddhu performed for his mother, by Mr. Hastings’s 
dewan, Giinga-Govinda-Sioghu, of Jarnookandee, near 
Mobrshildubad, six hundred thousand bramhilns, it is said, 
were assembled, feasted, and dismissed with presents. 

Thus every form and ceremony of religion — all the 
public festivals— ail the accidents and concerns X)f life— 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies— the superstitious 
fears of the people — births — sicknesses — marriages — mis- 
fte^nes — death — a future state, &c. have all been seized 
al^urces ^d’revS||te to the bramhuns; in short, from the 
time a shoo(lrtl|^^preived in the womb, to his deliverance 
from purgatory^l^She bramhuns at Guy a, he is considered 
as the lauful prey of the bramhuns, whose bIe‘5S'ng raises 
him to heaven, or whose curse sinks him into torments ; — 
and thus, their popular stories, their manners, and their 
very laws, tend at once to establish the most complete 
system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

The following ten ceremonies called Sungskarii, are 
necessary before a person can be considered as a complete 
bramhiin, viz. the Gurbha-dhanu Poongsiivilnii, Sec- 
milntonnuyunu, Jatu-kQrmii, ^ Nishkrtimunu, s Namti- 
kurtintf,** Unnil-prashuntij'Choora-kurtLnuj^^Oopiinuyiina,^ 
and Vivahu.™ 

Four months after conception, the ceremony Gurhha- 
dhanu is performed, which includes a burnt* sacrifice, the 

« At the coucejition. * At the birth. * At the delivery 

*' Giving the name. * Giving the fii*8t rice. ^ Shaving the heail. 

‘ Investiture with the poita, Marriage. 
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worship of the slialgrarnu, and all the forms of the Nan- 
d<7c»niookhu shraddhu. 

After the bramhunee has been six or eight months 
pregnant, on some fortunate day? the Poongstivunu and 
Seemuntonuj/unu ceremonies are performed as follows : 
the husband, having attended to his accustomed ablutions, 
sitting in the front of the house, offers the burnt-sacrifice, 
and presents ofterings to the manes, during which time 
the wife anoints herself with turmerick, plaits her hair, has 
her nails cut, the sides of her feet painted, and then bathes, 
and clothes herself in new apparel. The female guests 
paint the wooden seats on which the husband and wife 
are to sit : and they being seated, the^^fficiating bramhun 
assists the husband to repeat a number of incantations, 
during which, water, clarified butter, &c. are oflered 
before the shalugramu, A curtain being suspended, to 
conceal the man and his wife from observation, the hus- 
band, repeating certain prayers, feeds his wife with milk, 
and the tender sprouts of the viitu tree, after which the 
curtain is removed, and the husband repeats other prayers, 
putting his right hand on his wife’s shoulder, belly, &c. 
At the close of these and other ceremonies, a woman 
brings a jug of water, and leads the husband by the right 
hand into his house, pouring out water as he goes ; the 
wife follows close to her husband. A fee is given to the 
officiating bramhun, and the whole is concluded with a 
feast. 

At the moment of birth, what is called the Jaiii-hurmu 
is attended to, in which the shraddhu, the burnt-sacrifice,” 

The sagnikubramhtiiis preserve the fire which is kindled at this sacrifice, 
and use it in their daily burnt offerings, at their weddings, and at the burning 
of- the body j after which the son may preserve it for the same puiposes for 
hjmscif. 
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and otlier ceremonies, which occupy about two hours, are 
performed, and then the umbilical cord is cut. Imme- 
diately after this, a similar ceremony called NishkTumunic 
is performed, whicli also occupies about two hours, and 
in which petitions are oDFered for the longlife and pros- 
perity of the child. 

When the child is ten or eleven days old, the name is 
given ( Namukui'iinuj) at which time oflbrings are pre- 
sented to deceased ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice offered ; 
the husband, sitting by his wife, who has the child in her 
arms, also repeats a number of prayers after the priest, 
and mentions the name of the child. 

At six months old, the child is, for the first time, fed 
with rice (Unnu'prasunti)^ when offerings to deceased 
ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice, having been presented, 
the child, with ornaments on its neck, wrists, and ancles, 
and dressed in new silk clothes, is brought in the arms of 
its father or uncle, wlio sits down with it iu the midst of 
the company, and, repeating two formulas, puts a little 
boiled rice into its mouth ; then washing its hands and 
mouth, he places on its head a turban, and gives it beetle- 
nut. At the close of the ceremony, the relations and 
guests give tlie child pieces of money, according to their 
ability, and are then dismissed. 

When the child is two years old, the barber shaves its 
head, cuts its nails, and bores its ears. I'liis ceremony, 
called Chuora-Knrunu^ is preceded by offerings to the 
manes, and is followed by rubbing the child with turraerick 
and oil, bathing it, and dressing it in new apparel. It is 
then brought near the altar, where prayers are repeated, 

H 2 
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and the burnt-sacrifice offered, A fee is given to the 
priest^ and the whole closes with an entertainment. 

At eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or iifieen years of 
age, on some. fortunate day, the boy is invested with the 
poita ( Oopimuyuna which is announced to the neigh-^ 
hours four or five days preceding the ceremony, by anoint- 
ing the lad with turmerick : a number of persons, during 
these days, feast him separately at their houses, and the 
day before the investiture, the parents invite all the women 
of the village to a feast, who carry a metal bason to the 
house of entertainment, where female barbers pare their 
nails, and paint the sides of their feet r^d; the women of 
the house also anoint the bodies of the9i9f;1their guests with 
perfumes, paint their foreheads, rub oil in their hair, place 
beetle, perfumes, and turmerick, in their hands, and, 
filling their basons with oil, dismiss them ; if the person 
be rich, the female guests receive a piece of cloth, and a 
metal bason each, in addition to the bason of oil. During 
the day, a feast is given, and in the evening, all the bram- 
hitns of the town and neighbourhood are invited ; the 
master of the feast adorns them with garlands of flowers, 
paints their foreheads red, and offers them presents of 
beetle ; after the feast, accompanied by the musicians, the 
whole family assembles and carefully preserves the dust 
of the feet of their bramhiin guests. About two o’clock 
the next morning, the females of the family, some with 
lamps in their hands, others with empty basons, and others 
carrying oil in cups, parade through the village, with 
music playing, and receive from the houses of the bram- 
huns, water in pitchers, giving a little oil in return. About 
five o’clock, these women, and the boy who is to be in*- 
vested, eat some curds, sweetmeats, plantains, &c. mixed 
together in one djsh ; and about six, the family bathe, at 
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which time, the musicians and priest arriving, the music 
begins to play. Under an awning before the house, at 
each corner of which a plantain tree is fixed, and from 
each side of which branches of the mai/go are suspended^ 
the father, through the priest, first presents offerings to 
the manes, and then (his son sitting near him) repeats 
certain formulas, taking up sixteen or twenty different 
offerings, one after the other, and with them touehirt^he 
shalgramh, the earth, and then his sou’s forehead, he lays 
each down again. The boy then rises, has his head shaved, 
is antointed with oil and turmerick, bathes, and puts on 
new garments,'and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
of the wooden seats while the ceremony of investiture is 
performed. The priest first offers a burnt-sacrifice, and 
worships the shalugramu, repeating a number of prayers ; 
the boy’s white garments are then taken off, and he is 
dressed in red, and a cloth is brought oyer his head, that 
no shoodrfi may see his face; after which, he takes in his^ 
right hand a branch of the vilwu, and a piece of cloth in 
the form of a pocket, and places the branch on his shoulder. 
A poita of three threads, made of the fibres of the sftru, 
to which a piece of deer’s skin is fastened, is suspended 
from the boy’s left shoulder falling under his right arm, 
during the reading of incantations. By the help of the 
priest, the father now repeats certain formulas, and some 
passages from the vedils ; and, in a l|^w tone of voice, lest 
any shoodru should hear, pronounces the words of the 
gayutree to the boy three times, the son repeating it after 
him, viz. Let vs meditate on the adorable light of the 
divine ruler ( Savitree) may it guide our intellects,^'* 
After this, the surfi poita is taken off, and the real poita, 
fjonsisting of six or more threads of cotton, and prepared 


® The sun. 

n 3 
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by the wives or daughters of branihuns, is put on. During 
the investiture .with the cotton poila, the father repeats 
the appointed formulas, and fastens the suru poita to the 
vilwti staff. Shoes are now put upon the boy’s feet, and 
an umbrella in his hand ; and thus apparelled as a Brum- 
hiicharce, with a staff upon his shoulder, and the pocket 
hanging by his side, ho appears before his mother, repeat- 
ing a word of Sungskrith, who gives him a few grains of 
rice, a poita or two, and a piece of money. He next 
solicits alms of his father and the rest of the company, 
who give according to their ability, some a roopee, and 
others a gold mohur; sometimes as many as a hundred 
roopees are thus given. The hoy then sits down, while 
his father offers another burnt-sacrifice, repeating incanta- 
tions ; and at the close of these ceremonies, the boy, being 
previously instructed, rises in a pretended hurry, and 
declares that he will leave home', and, as a Brumhucharee? 
seek a subsistence by begging ; but his father, mother, or 
some other relation, taking hold of his arm, invites him 
to follow a secular life ; in consequence of which, he 
returns, and sits down. Certain formulas are now re- 
peated, when the boy takes a bamboo staff instead of his 
vilwu one, and throws it over his shoulder like the former. 
Other forms arc repeated, after which the father presents 
a fee to the priest, and the boy goes into tlie house, a 
woman pouring oulHvater before him as he goes. To this 
succeeds the service called suridliya ; at the close of which, 
the boy eats of the rice which has been offered in the 
burnt-sacrifice ; and thus the ceremony ends. 

The following duties are enjoined on a youth after his 
investiture. During twelve nights, he is to sleep only on 
a bed of kooshfi, or on a blanket, or a deer’s skin, or on a 
carpet called doolicha, made of sheep’s wool and painted 
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• different colours. He is enjoined to eat only rice and 
spices, without oil, salt, &c. once a day, nor must he see 
a shoodru, nor suffer a person of this cast to see him ^ 
with liis face covered, he is to bathe in the river very early, 
continually committing to memory the forms of the daily 
service, including the gayiitree ; nor is he permitted to 
leave home without his Brumhucharec staff. If the boy’jJ 
father have been in the habit of eating undressed food 
occasionally in the house of a shoodril, then, on the day 
of investiture, a certain person of this cast is allowed, 
with a present in his hand, to see the boy’s face, but he 
lays himself under an obligation to be kind to the boy in 
future life. At the end of the twelve days, tlie boy throws 
his Brumilcharec staff into the Ganges, lays aside the cha- 
racter of a mendicant, and enters upon what is called 
grustMiil-dhurmu, i. e. a secular state ; on which day a 
few bramhuns are feasted at his house. 

As the egg, at one time impregnated with life, is after- 
wards hatched by the parents, so the receiving of the poita 
and the gayiitree is accounted the second birth of bram- 
huns, who are from that time denominated dwiju, or the 
twice-born. If a boy who has recently received the poita 
be awkward at washing it, and gives it to another, he must 
hold the clothes of the other while he washes it, that he may 
not be said to part with it, or to lose the virtue of it, for a 
moment. The repeating of the gayutree is supposed to be 
an act of such merit, as to wipe away the foulest sins. 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient 
time after this the boy may be married. For the cere- 
monies of marriage, see a succeeding article. 

Of these ten ceremonies, called SungskarO, the three 
H 4 
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first only are performed for the first child ; but the seven * 
last for every child. Strict bramh&ns, in the southern 
parts of Hindoost’han, attend to most of them for their 
daughters as well as their sons. 

The smritees assign to bramliuns the ofiering of sacri^ 
fices; the offices of the priesthood; the study of the v^dus ; 
explaining the shastrds to others; giving alms; and 
receiving presents. Till the iron age, the brarnhuns, it is 
said, employed the whole day in religious ceremonies; 
but at pre^^ent, the greater part of the persons of this 
order fcurtail these duties, and bring the performance 
of what they imagine themselves compelled to attend 
to, within the compass of an hour or less. One 
bramhQn in a hundred thousand may repeat the morning 
and noon services separately, but almost all unite 
them, after which they eat, and proceed to business ; a 
few repeat the evening service/ either at home, or by the 
side of the river. 

Formerly, only one order, called Satshiltce bramr 
httns, were found in Bengal, all of whom were equal 
in honour. Matters stood thus till the time of Adishooru, 
a Bengal raja, who, offended with the ignorance of the 
bramhiins then in Bengal, and wishing to offer a sacrifice 
to obtain rain, solicited from Veeru-singhu, the king of 
Kanyd-koovju, five brarahdns, to officiate at this sacrifice. 
The first brarnhuns sent were rejected, because they wore 
stockings, and rode on horses ; those afterwards sent by 
the king were approved: their names were Rhuttu- 


p Those brauihtins who have not fwo garments, take with them, when 
about to perform the stindhya, a second poita, as it is improper to perfornt 
jtbis ceremony having on only one garment. 
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narayiintt, Diikshd, Vedii-gurbliQ, Chandiirii, and Shree- 
htirshu. These priests went through the sacrifice to the 
great satisfaction of the monarch, who gave them grants 
of land, in what the Hindoos call the province of Rarhu ; 
and from these five bramhuns are descended almost all the 
families of bramhuns now in Bengal; they still retain 
the family names of their original ancestors, as Kash- 
yupiis, from Kiishyupu, the sage ; Bhurudwajiis, from the 
sage Bhurudwaju ; Sandilyiis, from the sage Sandilyu ; 
Savurniis, from the sage Siivurnu ; Batsyiis, from the 
sage Biitsyu. Some of the descendants of these Kunoju 
bramhuns, in consequence of removing into the province 
of Vureiidru, were called Var6ndnl bramhuns, and 
those who remained in Rarhii, received the name 
Rarhees. These comprise all the bramhuns in Bengal, 
except the voidikus, and about 1,500 or 2,000 families of 
the Satshutee, or original Bengal bramhuns, of whom 
there were about 700 families in the time of AdishoorQ. 
The voidikus are said to have fled from Orissa from the 
fear of being made vamacharecs ; and, on account of 
studying the veil us more than others, they were called 
yoidiku bramhuns. 

BHIlalsenu, a voidu king, seeing among the bram- 
httns, both rarhee and varcndrus, a great deficiency 
in their adherence to the shastrus, determined to divide 
them into three orders, distinguishing one as a pe- 
culiar order of merit, to entitle a man to enter which, 
the following qualifications were required : to observe 
the duties of bramhuns, to be meek, learned, of good 
report, to possess a disposition to visit the holy 
places, be devout, to possess a dislike to receiving 
gifts from the impure, be attached to an ascetic life, 
and to be liberal. The bramhuns whorn he fouqd 
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possessed of these nine qualities, he distinguished by the 
name of kooleenus."^ In the next order, he classed those 
who had been born bramhuns ; whoiiad passed through 
the ten silngskarus, and had read part of the vediis; 
these he called Shrotriy us,‘ and he directed that those who 
had none of these nine qualifications, should be called 
Vungshilju'/ 

When Bullalsenii made these regulations, he distribut- 
ed, at a public meeting, all the bramhfins of the country 
into these orders. After him, Devec-'burij, a ghfitilku 
bramhun, called anotlier meeting of the bramhiins, and 
rectified the disorders which had again crept in among 
the different classes. 

In each of those orders, other subdivisions exist, 
principally through irregular marri:!ges, all of which are 
recorded in the koolu shastru, studied by the ghiUiikus,^ 
which work w^as begun wheii the kooldeiius w ere first 
created, and may l)e called the kooleeiiu’s book of 
heraldry. 

To a koolecnu, the seat of honour is yielded on all 
occasions ; yet the supposed superiority of this order 
in natural or acquired talents, no where exists. 

The distinctions thus created by Bulialseiul are most 
tenaciously adhered to in the marriage of the different 
orders : a kooleenu may give his son in marriage among 
his own order, or to the daughter of a shrotriyu ; but if 


From hooluf a race. In tl»is order lie formed two ranks, which are 
called ?k4ookliyii and Gounii koolOeiius. ^ From s/iroo, to hear 5 or learned 
in the shastru, » From vmgshuy a family. ^ JMeii employed iu 

contracting marriages for otlieis ; from ghiitu, to unite. 
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the family marry among vungshiijus, in two or three 
generations they become vungshiijus. A kooleenu must 
give his daughter to a person of his own order, or she 
must remain unmarried. When the daughter of a 
superior kooleenu is married to the son of an inferior 
person of the same order, the latter esteems himself 
highly honoured ; if a kooleenii marry the daughter of a 
shrotriyti, or of a vilngshuju, he receives a large present 
of money; in particular instances, two thousand roopees; 
but in common cases a hundred. The shrotrlyus and 
vikigshiljus expend large sums of money to obtain koo- 
Icenu husbands for their daughters ; and in consequence 
the sons of koolcenus are generally pre-engaged, while 
their unmarried daughters, for want of young men of 
equal rank, become so numerous, that husbands are not 
found for them; hence one kooleenu bramhun often 
marries a number of wives of his own order. Each 
kooleenu marries at least two wives : one the daughter, 
of a bramliuu of his own order, and the other of a 
shrotriyii; the former be generally leaves at her father’s, 
the other he takes to his own house. It is essential to the 
honour of a kooleenu, that he have one daughter, but by 
the birth of many daughters, he sinks in respect; hence 
he dreads more than other Hindoos the birtli of daughters. 
Some inferior koolcenus marry many wives: I have 
heard of persons having a hundred and twenty ; many 
have fifteen or twenty, and others forty or fifty each. 
Numbers procure a subsistence by this excessive poly- 
gamy : at their marriages they obtain large presents, 


** Thus the creation of this Order of Merit has ended in a state of mon- 
strous polygamy, which lias no parallel in the history of human depravity. 
Amongst ihe Tuiks, seraglios arc confined to men of wealth ; but here, 
a Hindoo bramhiin, possessing only a shred of cloth and a poita, keeps more 
' than a huudred inisti eases. 
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and as often as they visit these wives, they receive 
presents from the father ; and thus, having married into 
forty or fifty families, a kooleenii goes from house to 
bouse, and is fed, clothed, &c. Some old men, after the 
wedding, never see the female; others visit her once in 
three or four years. A respectable kooleenii never lives 
with the wife who remains in the house of her parents; he 
sees her occasionally, as a friend rather than as a husband, 
and dreads to have offspring by her, as he thereby sinks 
in honour. Children born in the houses of their fathers- 
in-law are never owned by. the father. In consequence of 
this state of things, both the married and unmarried 
daughters of the koolcciidis are plunged into an abyss of 
misery; and the inferior orders are now afraid of giving 
their daughters to these nobles among the bramhiins. 

These customs are the cause off infinite evils : — koo- 
Icenii married women neglected by their husbands, in 
hundreds of instances, live in adultery ; in some cases, 
with the knowledge of their parents. * The houses of ill-? 

* It is universally admitted among the Hindoos, that the practice of destroy^* 
ing the foetus in the wpinb prevails to a most dreadful extent among these wo- 
inen. A koolcend brarahun assured me, that he had heard more than fifty wo- 
tneny daughters of hooleenus, confess these murders // To remove my doubts, 
he referred me to an instance which took place in the village where he was born, 
when the woman was removed in the night to an adjoining village, till she had 
taken medicines, and destroyed the foetus. Her paramour a^td his friends 
were about to be seized, on a charge of murder, when the woman returned 
home, having recovered from the indisposition occasioned by the medicines 
she had taken. On making further enquiry into this subject, a friend, upon 
whose authority I can implicitly rely, assured me, that a very respectable and 
learned brainhiin, who certainly was not willing to charge his countrymen 
with more vices than they possessed, told him, it was supposed, that 
a thousand of these abortions took place in Calcutta every month / / 
This statement is doubtless overcoloured, but what an unutterably shocking 
idea 4ocs it give of the moral condition of the heathen part of Calcutta, 
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fame at Calcutta, and other large towns, are filled with 
the daughters of kooleenu bramhuns ; and the husbands 
of these women have lately been found, to a most 
extraordinary extent, amohg the most notorious and^ 
dangerous dakaits — so entirely degraded are these fa- 
vourites of Biillalsenu ! ! 

The customs of the shrotriyus and vungshdjus are not 
difierent from those of other bramhuns except in their 
marriages: the son of a vungshuju makes a present 
of money to obtain the daughter of a shrotriyu. The 
greatest number of learned men in Bengal at present, are 
found amongst the rarhecS, and voidikus. A person 
who performs religious ceremonies according to the for- 
mulas of some particular vedu, is called a rig-vcdd, 
yujoor-vedij, samii vedu, or ut’hurvii-vedu bramhun. 

The bramhuns are not distinguished by any difference 
in their dress, the poita excepted ; nor is there anj 
peculiar insignia attached to koolceniis, or the other 
orders ; they are known, however, by the titles appended 
to their names. 


The same bramhun affirmed, that he did not believe there was a single 
Hindoo, male or female, in the large cities of Bengal, who did not violate 
the laws of chastity ! !— Many kooleentis retain Mtlsiilman mistresses, with- 
out suffering ^|n cast, although these irregularities are known to all the 
neighbours. The practice of keeping women of other casts, and of eating 
with women of ill-fame, is become very general among the bramhans. A 
great proportion of the chief dakaits (plunderers) are brainhtins. I ant 
informed, that in one day tea bramliGns were hanged at Dinagepore as 
robbers, and I doubt not, tlie well known remark of Governor Holwell is, In 
substance, true: “ Duiing almost five years that we presided in the judicial 
cutchery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other atrocious crime came 
before us, but it was proved in the end a bramliun was at the bottom of it."* 
HolweWi Historical Events, vol, 2. 
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Beside these, many bramliuns are fallen in the estima- 
tion of their countrymen viz. 

The U^rudaneey bramhuns, of whom there are four or 
five hundred families in Bengal, by receiving the sesa- 
mum, gold, calves, bedsteads, &c. at the pretu-shraddhu, 
have sunk in cast. They marry and visit amongst them- 
selves only. It is singular, that after the shastru has di- 
rected these things to be given to bramhuns, the reception 
of them should involve persons in dishonour. 

The Miiruipora bramhuns,''' who repeat the incanta- 
tions over the dead just before the body is burnt, and 
receive from one to ten roopees as a fee, lose their honour 
by ofliciating on these occasions, and are compelled to 
visit and marry among themselves* 

The Kupalee bramhuns are the officiating priests to a 
cast of shdodrus called kupalees, and on this account are 
sunk in honour. 

The Swurnukaru, Gopalii, Dhova, Sootrudharu, Ku- 
loo, Bagdee, Doollceru, Patimee, Jaliku, Shoundiku, and 
Dorn 11 bramhuns, are priests to the goldsmiths, milkmen, 
washermen, joiners, oilmen, fishermen, dealers in spiritu- 
ous liquors, basket-makers, &c. and are on that account 
so sunk in honour, that the other bramhuns will not 


y Accor/liiig to the Anniku-tuttwu, and other shastrus, bramhiins Jose 
their honour by tlie following things : by becoming servants to the liing ; by 
puisqiug any secular business; by becoming piiests to shdodriis ; by offi- 
ciating as priests for a whole village ; by neglecting any part of the three daily 
services. At present, however, there is scarcely a single bramhttn to be 
found wlio does not violate some one or other of these rules. 

* That is, the dead-burning bramhuns. 
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touch the water which they drink, nor sit on the same mat 
with them. 

The Doiviignu braniluliis, who profess to study the 
Hindoo astrological works, are also fallen in rank. They 
cast nativities, discover stolen goods, &c. and are able to 
compose almanacks, one of which is frequently seen 
in their hands in the streets. 

Tlie Miidyndoshee (or Mndy udosliee) bramliuns are 
descended from Viroopaksliu, a Vcerblioomee bramhiin, 
who was a notorious drunkard, but who at the same time 
was famous as a religious mendicant, possessing the 
powder of working miracles. 

Vyasii, the moonee, once raised a slidddru to bramhun- 
hood ; this man’s descendants are called Vyas-oktu bram-* 
buns, or the bramhhns created by the word of Vyasd, 
many of whom are to be found in Bengal; they marry 
and visit among themselves only, being despised by other 
bramhnns. 

Not only in these last instances are many of the 
bramhiins sunk into disgrace, but, if this order is to be 
judged by the Hindoo law, they are all fallen. We are 
assured, that formerly, bnainlnins were habitually em- 
ployed in austere devotion and abstinence, but now they 
are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, deal- 
ing ill articles prohibited by the shastiu, <S:c. This 
general corruption of manners is, in a great measure, to 
be attributed to the change of government: the Hindoo 
kings used to enforce upon all casts a strict attention to 
idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of corporal puiiishineiit ; 
and they ^uipportod grc:.t multitinles of bramhuus, and 
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patronized them in the pursuit of learning. Having lost 
this patronage, as well as the fear of losing their honour, 
and of being punished, they neglect many of the forms of 
their religion, and apply to things, in their apprehension, 
more substantial. A number of bramhQris, however^ 
may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, 
who despise worldly employments, and spend their lives 
in idolatrous ceremonies, or in visiting holy places, re- 
peating the names of the gods, &c. 

As it respects learning also, the bramhuns are equally 
sunk as in ceremoiiial purity ; they are, it is true, the 
depositaries of ail the knowledge their country contains, 
but it must be remembered, that a bramhtin who can read 
what his forelathers wrote, is now scarcely to be found in 
Bengal’. For an account of the state of religion among 
the bramhiinSy see vol. 1, Introductory Chapter. 

Many bramhuns are employed by Europeans and 
rich Hindoos the Hindoo rajas still maintain a num- 
ber; others are employed in the courts of justice; 
some find a subsistence from the offerings where a cele- 
brated image is set up ; many are employed as pQndits to 
Europeans; others pursue a mercantile life; while a 
number become farmers, employing shoodrus to cultivate 
their fields, that they may avoid the sin of killing insects 
with the ploughshare ; others are drapers, shopkeepers, 
&c. The shastrti expressly forbids their selling milk, 

• See an article in the next -volume, relative to the present state of 
learning in Bengal. 

** A sensible bramliiin, whose opinion I asked on this point, supposed 
that three-fourths of the bramhans in Bengal were the servants of others, 
and that the other quarter were supported as priests, and by teachiug 
youth, &c. 
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iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, sesamuin, &c. yet nianv 
bramhuns now deal in these things without regard to the 
shastru, or the opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add 
thereto the sale of skins, spirits, and flesh. A bramhiin 
who is accomptant will write the accounts, and receive the 
allowance called dilstooree, upon every joint of beef 
purchased by his employer, without a qualm, but if you 
mention his killing a cow', he claps his hands on his ears 
in the utmost haste, as though he were shocked beyond 
expression. I have heard of a bramhun at Calcutta, who 
was accustomed to procure beef for the butchers many 
traffic ill spirituous liquors. 

It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property 
to promise annual presents to bramhiins, especially to 
such as are reputed learned ; these presents very iroquent- 
ly descend from father to son ; they consist of corn, or 
garnients, or money, according to the promise of the gi- 
ver ; and instances occur of a bramhun’s receiving as much 
as a thousand roopees from one donor. These annual 
donations are generally given at the festivals. 

Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples, 
and becoming their spiritual guides ; from pretending 
to remove diseases by incantations, repeating the name of 
some god, &c. ; many are employed as ghutiikiis, in con- 
tracting marriages. Large presents are also received at 
the numerous festivals, and it is said, that no fewer than 
five thousand bramliuns subsist in Calcutta on the bounty 
of rich Hindoos. 

Shoes made of cow leather are generally worn by the Hindoos. Such is 
the fate of laws which are neither rational nor moral ; and such the obe- 
dience of a people destitute of moral feeling. 


VOL. in. 
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But the greatest means of support are the D^votturus, 
viz. houses, lands, pools, orchards, &c. given in perpetuity 
to the gods ; and the Brtimhotturiis, similar gifts to the 
bramhuns. The donors were former kings, and men of 
property, who expected heaven as the reward of their 
piety. It is still not uncommon for houses, trees, pools, 
&c. to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities ; 
but it is far from being so frequent as formerly ; and in- 
deed the Honourable Company, I am informed, forbid 
this appropriation of lands, as the revenue is thereby 
injured. When a gift is made as a devotturii, the donor, 
in presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who own 
the image to worship the god with the produce of what 
he gives. Sometimes a son on the death of his father and 
mother, to rescue them from misery, presents to his spiri- 
tual guide, or, to the bramhuns, a house, or some other 
gift. Formerly, poor bramhfins solicited alms of rich 
land-owners, who gave them portions of land in perpe- 
tuity. In these ways, the devottttriis and brtimhottttrus 
have accumulated, till the produce amounts to an enor- 
mous Slim. I have been informed, that in the district of 
Burdwan, the property applied to the support of idolatry 
amounts to the annual rent of fifteen or twenty lacks of 
roopees/* It has been lately ascertained, as my native 
informants say, that the lands given to the gods and 
brambuns by the different rajahs in the zillah of Nttdceya, 
amount to eighteen lacks of bigahs, or about 600,000 
acres. When all these things are considered, it will ap- 
pear, that the clergy in catholic countries devour little of 
the national wealth compared with the bramhuns. 


It is necessary, liowever, to remark, that in this sum are included what 
are called Phukirantt, or lands granted to Miisulman saints ; and Miihiit- 
ttRUu, lands granted to shoodriis by kings, or great land-owners. 
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SECT. II . — Of the Kshutriyu cast. 

This is the second order of Hindoos ; said to have been 
created to protect the earth, the cattle, and bramhuns.’’ 
Some affirm, that there are now no kshutriyus ; that in the 
kiilee-yoogu only two casts exist, bramhilns and shoodrus, 
the second and third orders having sunk into the fourth. 

The sungskariis, including investiture with the poita, 
belong to the kshutriyus as well as to the branihuns ; with 
this difference, that the kshutriyus are permitted to pos- 
sess only three parts of the gayutree. The daily reli- 
gious ceremonies also of bramhuns and kshutriyus are 
nearly the same ; and the kshiitriyijs are permitted to 
read the vedus, and worship their guardian deities, with- 
out the intervention of the bramhuns ; on extraordinary 
occasions bramhuns are employed. 

The Hindoo kings, both of the families of the sun and 
moon, belonged to this cast ; but in the decline of the Hin- 
doo power, many shudroo kings reigned in Hindoost’hanu.® 
The duties of kings are thus laid down in the Rajturiln- 
ginee : in a conversation betwixt Vikrumadityu and 
Bhurtree-Huree, two kshutriyii kings, the former recom- 
mends to the latter the following duties, viz. “ As Indrti, 
during the four rainy months, fills the earth with water, 
so a king should fill his treasury with money ; — as Soor- 
yu, the sun, in warming the earth eight months, does not 
scorch it, so a king, in drawing revenues from his people, 
ought not to oppress them; — as Vayoo, the wind, sur- 


* Formerly, a number of rajas of the Haree cast, one of the lowest classes 
of shoodrus, reigned in Assam. 


I 2 
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rounds and fills every tlung, so the king, by his officers 
and spies, should become acquainted with the affairs and 
circumstance‘s of his whole people as Yun.u judges men 
without partiality or prejudice, and punishes all the guilty, 
so should a king punish, without favour, all offenders ; — as 
Vflrooiiu, the regent of water, with his pa.shu,^^ binds his 
enemies, so let a king bind all malefactors safely in prison ; 
—as Chundru, the moon, by his cheering light, give? 
pleasure to all, so should a king, by gifts, <‘^c. make all 
his people happy; — and as PritMiivce, the earth, sustains 
all alike, so a king ought to feel an equal affection and 
forbearance towards all.” In the Bliaguvutii-Geeta, 
Krishna is represented as saying to Drjoonu, A soldier 
of the kshiitriyu tribe hath no duty superior to fighting. 
Such soldiers as are the favouritcsof heaven, obtain such 
a glorious fight as this. If thou art slain, thou wilt oh- 
lain heaven ; if thou art victorious, thou wilt enjoy a 
world.”^" 


Many in the Western provinces still claim the distinc- 
tion of kshiitriyus, wear the poita, and perform the cere- 
monies belonging to this cast: they marry and visit only 
among themselves. The present raja of Burdwan is a 
kshdtriyff ; and a few are found in Bengal who are petty 
land-owners, merchants, &c. 


* A divine weapon, in the shape of a rope. 

* Here we have another proof, that all false religions are identified m 
on<>, ami that they have all the “ image of the eartliy.” On one occasion, 
\YC find Krishnu preaching to Uijoonfi the necessity of the annihilation of 
the passions ; here, like a second Mahomet, he holds up to him the joys of 
a seuswal paradise, if he dies in the field of honour. 
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SECT. UL^The Voishyus. 

The third order of Hindoos are called Voishyus, whose 
business is said to consist in keeping cattle, carrying on 
trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,” &c. They 
marry and IVaternizo among themselves ; they are forbid- 
den to read the ve.’us : and through the bramhuns alone 
can they perform religious ceremonies. Tliey wear the 
poita, and in some punctilios are raised above the shdo- 
drias, though in reality they are equally the slaves of the 
bpamhiius. The few voislivus in Bengal are farmers, 
merchants, &c. In the west of Hindoost’han they are 
more numerous. 


SECT. IV. — The Shoddrus. 

THE rules of the shastrus respecting the shoodrus are 
so unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person 
must feel the greatest indignation at the Hindoo law- 
giver!., and rejoice that Providence has placed so great a 
portion of this people under the equitable laws of the 
British Government. Having already enlarged on this 
subject in tin* fir^t section, it may suffice here to observe, 
that the shoodrus are forbidden to accumulate superflu- 
ous wealth,” and, as it respects the world to come, the 
bramhun is prohibited from giving spiritual counsel to 
a shoodru, or to inform him of the legal expiation for his 


Such is the degraded state in which the Hindoo laws 
have placed the great body of the people. The shoodru 


^ Sir W. Jones’s translation of Munoo. 
I 3 
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cannot perform one religious ceremony in which there are 
either oflPerings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt ofierings, ex- 
cept through the bramhuns; and the only way in which 
he can obtain any hope of a better birth, is, by becoming 
the constant slave of bramhuns. In the morning, after 
cleaning tiie house of the bramhun, he must fetch him 
water, flowers, clay,‘ and wood for worship ; he must next 
wash his feet and clothes, anoint his body with oil, wait 
upon him while he worships ; collect all the materials for 
his dinner; after dinner, present to him water to wash his 
mouth ; after which, from the same dish, he is permitted 
to eat what the bramhun leaves. He must cleanse the 
ground where the bramhun has eaten, as well as the dishes 
used at dinner ; must wait on him with betel, tobacco, &c. 
and in the evening supply him with water, light his lamp, 
and prepare his bed. After lying down, he must rub his 
legs with oil, and, when the bramhun has fallen asleep, he 
may take his repose. JHe who, in this manner, serves 
bramhuns, is declared by the shastrii to act meritoriously. 
On the contrary, the shoodru who envies and injures 
bramhuns, will sink into the world of torment. 

At present, however, no shoodru will serve a bramhGn 
without wages, and in some cases, as, if his wages are 
withheld, the shoodru will contend warmly with his mas- 
ter. lie will offer to the bramhuns, things which cost him 
nothing, such as prostrations, bows, flattery, &c. and, if 
he may be repaid in the next world, he will present him 
with something rather more solid. Some shoodrus, how- 
ever, reverence bramhuns as gods,*^ and the whole of the 
“ swinish multitude” pay them exterior honours. In 
bowing to a bramhun, the shoodru raises his joined hands 

^ To form tlie liiigii. 

^ Many of the kayuat’htls reverence the bramhiiiis more than is done by 
any other shoOdras, 
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to his forehead, and gently bows the head ; the brarahiln 
never returns the compliment, but gives the shoodru a 
blessing, extending the right hand a little, as a person 
would do when carrying water in it.^ In bowing to a 
bramhun, the sins of the shoodru enter the fire, which, by 
an Eastern figure, is said to lodge in the bramhun’s hand, 
and are consumed. If a bramhun stretch out his hand 
before a shoodru have bowed to him, he will sink into a 
state of misery ; and if a shoodrti meet a bramhun, and 
bow not to him, he will meet with the same fate. 

The shoodrus practise the ceremonies belonging to their 
order, using the formulas of the pooranus ; a person of 
this class is prohibited from repeating a single petition 
from the vedus. Devout shoodriis practise the following 
ceremonies daily : about twelve o’clock they bathe, and 
afterwards, with the pooranu prayers, attend to the two 
first services prescribed for each day, either by the side of 
the river or in the house ; and in the evening they repeat 
another service. In these ceremonies, the bramhinical 
object of worship is the shaliigramu ; that of the shoodrus, 
who are forbidden to use this stone, the water of the Ganges. 

Shoodrus, not being prohibited by the shastru the ex- 
ercise of any trade, pursue (at present) that which they 
think will be most profitable, but in almost all mechanical 
employments, these trades are still pursued from father to 
son in succession. Several casts engage in the same trade, 
though this is not regular ; as, among the weavers are 
kayiist’hus, milkmen, gardeners, and husbandmen ; differ- 
ent casts also follow the occupation of carpenters. 

^ This blessing is sometimes given, but in general the shobdra aod 
the bramhttn, without taking any notice, passes on. 

I 4t 
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Many weavers, barbers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, 
bankers, spice-merchants, liquor-merchants, ornament- 
makers, &c. can read the translations of the pooraniis in 
the Bengalee. Some voidyus read their own shastrtis on 
medicine, as well as the Siingskritii g;rammars, the poets, 
and the works on rhetoric ; and the names of several 
voidyu writers in this language are mentioned. A few 
kayust hiis, ami other shdodrus, who have become rich, 
read certain books in the provincial dialects. 

The bramhiins deny that there any pure shdddrils in the 
kuiee-yoogu ; they add, that the present race of shdodrus 
have all arisen from improper marriages between the 
higher and lower casts. The general name by which the 
kdlee-yoogii shdddrils are distinguished is Vuniti- 
shunkilru.''' 

There are many subdivisions among the shdodrus, some 
of which are as effectual barriers to mutual intercourse 
as the distinction between bramhiins and shdodrus: a 
kayust’Iiu will no more visit a barber than would a bram- 
hun, nor a barber a joiner ; and thus through all the 
ranks of the lower orders. 

1 shall here notice the different ranks of shdodrus, or 
vdrnu-shunkurus, as far as I am able : this will bring 
before the reader the state of the Arts and Manufac- 
tures among the Hindoos : 

1st, Class. The Yoidyils. ThevSe persons, who sprang 
from the union of a bramhun with a female voishyu, 
claim the honour oi* belonging to the third order, in con- 
sequence of w hich they wear the poita, and at the time of 


Mixed casts : fi om \urnii, a cast, and shunkiii-u, mixture. 
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investiture perform some of the ceremonies used in in- 
vesting a bramliLin. Hajvulluvd, a person of this class, 
steward to the nuwab of Moorshudilbad, about a hundred 
years ago, first procured for the voidjus the honour 
of wearing the poita : he invited the bramhuns to a feast, 
and persuaded them to invest his son; since wliich time 
many void) us wear this badge of distinction. Some per- 
sons of thi*^ order, like the voishyiis, remain unclean 
fifteen days after the death of a parent, and others a 
month, like other shoddriis. The voidyus can read some 
of the shastrus : they extort more privileges from the 
bramhuns than other shdddrus ; sometimes sitting on the 
same seat, and smoking from ike same pipe, witk ikem; 
in a few instances they employ indigent bramhuns as 
clerks, and even as cooks." Few voidyus are rich : some 
are very rigid idolators, and many voidyu widows ascend 
the funeral pile ; at Sonukhalee, in Jessorc, which con- 
tains many fiimilies of this order, almost all the widows 
are burnt alive with the corpses of their husbands. 

Bullalusenii created four classes of voidyu kooleenus, 
wkohave assumed the titles of Senii, Mulliku, Duttu, and 
Gooptii. 

The voidyus, who are the professed, though not the 
exclusive, medical men amongst the Bengalees, ’ study 
the Nidanii, Rukshitu, Drivyu-goonu, and other medical 
shastrus. There are no medical colleges in Bengal, but 

" This, I find, is not only tlie case as it respects the voidyus, but rich 
shoodriis, of every order, employ bramhatis as cooks; even the voiiagee 
mendicants procure bramhuns to prepare the food at their feasts. 

o A respectable Hindoo will not receive medicine from any Hindoo except 
a voidyu; and some shastrus declare, that a person rejecting a voidyii 
physician will be punished in hell ; but that he who employs a voidyti, 
though he should not be able to see Giinga in his dying moments, will 
ascend to heaven. 
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one person in a village, perhaps, teaches three or four 
youths, ill many cases his relations, who are maintained 
at their own homes- Three, four, or five years are spent 
with the tutor, who, however, derives no emolument from 
his pupils, being content with the honour and merit of 
bestowing knowledge. After completing his education, 
a young man begins to prepare medicine, and to practise, 
as his neighbour may call upon him. Medicines are 
never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Beside the voidyus, some other casts practise medicine, ^ 
as bramhunSj'i kayust’hus, barbers, potters, See. Many 
women have also acquired great celebrity by their nos- 
trums. Indeed, it may be said of almost all (he Bengalee 
doctors, that they are old women guessing at the divine 
qualities of leaves, root‘», and the bark of trees, and pre- 
tending to cures as wonderful as those of which a quack- 
doctor boasts, mounted on a cart in an English market- 
place. The women of the harce cast are employed 
as midwives, ‘ and the doivugml bramhiins inoculate for 
the small-pox.' 

Class, The Kayust’hus, commonly oiilled by Euro- 

P The barbers by waiting upon EuroptNans, iuive obtained some informa- 
tion respecting the edicacy of calomel, and English salves ; and are, in many 
cases, able to perfoim cures beyond the power of the voidyu*;. 

^ Yet a bramhiiM, practising ph} sic, becomes degraded, so that other bram- 
bdns will not cat with Iiim. 

The Hindoo women are greatly shocked at the idea of a man-midwife; 
aud would sooner perish than employ one. 

* The lavages of this disease are very, extensive iii Bengal. Could Euro- 
peans of influence engage the doirttgnfi hiarnhuns to enter heartily into the 
use of the vaccine matter, the good done would be boundless : the difficulties 
in the way of the cote-pox among the Hindoos are not great, and 1 believe 
the use of the vaccine matter is spreading daily in Calcutta, and at the dif- 
ferent stations, through the influence of Europeans. It can only prevail, 
however, through the regular practitioners. 
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peans; the writer cast, sprang from a kshutriyu and 
a female voishyii. There are four orders, called the 
OotrQrarhcc,^ Dukshinii-rarhee, Vtingsfjjil and Varendru. 
Among these, Bullaliisenu created three orders of koo- 
leenils, called Ghoshu, Vusoo, and Mitnl ; and forty-two 
orders of Shrotriyiis, called De, Duttu,“ Kurd, Palitu, 
Shenu, Singhii, Dasu, Goohu, Gooptu, Voviltta, Sdru- 
karu, MuUikii, Dhuru, Roodru, Bhiidru, Cliundru, Vish- 
wasu, Adityil, So, Ilajra, &c. 

The members of a shrotriyil family, by marrying 
amongst kooleenus for three or four generations, are 
raised to great honour, and, at the feasts, first receive 
garlands of flowers, and the red paint on their foreheads. 
Some of the kayust’hil kooleenus marry thirty or forty 
wives. 

The kayust’hus perform the same daily ceremonies as 
the bramhuns, but they select their prayers from the 
tiintrus. They are in general able to read and write; a 
few read the works of the poets and the medical sha'^trus; 
and some understand medicine better than the voidyus. 
Among them are found merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, 
clerks, &c. Jn Bengal the bramhuns are far more nu- 
merous than the kayust’hus, yet, in proportion to their 
numbers, there are more rich kayust’hiis than bramhuns.’' 

Sd Class, From the union of a bramhun and a voishyii 
arose the Gundhu-vuniks,^ or druggists. The shop of a 

^ Some familii^s of this order have a regular custom, at their feasts, 
of throwing all their food away after it has been set before them, instead of 
eating it. 

The Duttus came with tlie five bramhiins whom Bullalus^nti made koo- 
leentis, but the king refused to make them kooleenils, because they would 
not ackiiov/ledge themselves to be the servants of the bramhttns, 

* They have acquiicd wealth in the service of Musulmans and Europeans. 

y GOiidhu, a smell, and vunik, a trader. 
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respectable Hindoo druggist contains many hundred 
kinds of drugs and spices; and some are rich. Among 
this class of slioodrus arc farmers, merchants^ servants, 
&c. They marry among themselves, but bramhilns shew 
them a degree of respect, by visiting them, and eating 
sweetmeats at their houses. They expend large sums at 
feasts, when, to please their guests, they employ bramhitn 
cooks. 

4//i Class. From a bramhun and a voishyu also arose 
the Kasliarees, or brass- founders. More than fifty articles 
of brass, copper, and mixed metal, are made for sale by 
this cast ; some of them, however, are of coarse and 
clumsy manufacture. Individuals of this cast are found 
amongst husbandmen, labourer-, servants, &c. Their 
matrimonial alliances are contracted among themselves; 
few are rich, and the very poor are few; they read and 
w'rite better than many other shoodrus ; and a few read 
the Bengalee translations of the Ruina 5 finil 5 ' Muhabha- 
riitu, &c. 

l)lh Class, From a bramhun and a voishyii arose the 
Shunkhu-vuniks,^ or sJieIl-orname7?t makers: these orna- 
ments, worn by females on the wrist, are prescribed by 
the shastru. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, women 
wear six or eight of these rings on each wrist ; and in the 
cast of Bengal they cover the lower part of the arm with 
them. The prices vary from one to eight roopees a set, 
of six or eight for each wrist ; joined sets, which will 
cover the arm up to the elbow, are sold at different prices 
from ten to twenty roopees: the latter will last during 
two or three generations;* but when six or eight only are 

• ShOukhii, a slid I . 

■ At the hour of deatli, a female lea\es her ornaments to whomsoever she 
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worn loose on each arm, they break in three or four years* 
Persons of this cast have become farmers, labourers, &c. 
while individuals from other casts have begun to follow 
the occupation of shunkhu-vuniks, though not favourable 
to the acquisition of wealth. Except in large towns, this 
order of shoodnis is not numerous. 

Glh Class. From a kshutriyu and a female shoodrQ 
arose the Agoorees, or husbandmen; but many other 
shoodriis, are employed as farmers. 

The Bengal farmers, according to some, are the tenants 
of the Honourable Company ; according to others, of the 
jttrnidarus,^ or landholders. Whether the jiimidarus be 
the actual or the nominal proprietors of the land, I leave 
to be decided by others; they collect and pay the land-tax 
to government, according to a regular written assessment, 
and are permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon an 
average, as much as four anas’" for every roopee paid to 
government ; added to which, they constantly draw money 
from the tenants for servants’ wages, also as presents 
(from new tenants), gifts towards the marriage cxpences 
of their children, &c. 

The farmers in general obtain only a bare maintenance 
from their labours, and we in vain look amongst them for 
a bold, happy, and independent yeomanry, as in Eng- 
land a few are able to pay their rents before the har- 

pleases : sometimes to her spiiitual guide, or to the family priest. A person 
not bequeathing something to these peisons, is followed to the next woild 
with auatlieinas. ^ From jiimeen, land, and darii, a possessor. 

^ An ana is about two-pence English. 

* One loiyut in a thousand villages may be found possessed of great 
wealth, and one in three villages who possesses foity oi fifty rattle, and is 
not in debt. 
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vest, but many borrow upon the credit of the crop, and 
pay after harvest. The great body of the Bengal farmers, 
however, are the mere servants of the corn merchant, 
who engages to pay the agent of the jiimidaru the rent 
for the cultivator, and the farmer agrees to surrender all 
the produce of his land to the corn merchant, and to 
receive from him what is necessa»y for the maintenance of 
his family till the harvest. If the produce be more than 
the debt, the farmer receives the surplus. If it be less, it 
is written as a debt in his name, and he engages to pay it 
out of the produce of the next year. When he is unfor- 
tunate in his harvest, the poor farmer’s little all is sold 
by the corn merchant, and he is turned out upon the 
unfeeling world, to beg his bread as a religious mendi- 
cant, or to perish. 

The tax to the Company, I am informed by the natives^ 
is in proportion to the value of the land : in some places, 
where the mulberry plant for silk- worms is reared, 
the tax is more than five roopees a bigha ; ® where rice, 
&c. are cultivated, the tax fluctuates from eight anas to 
two roopees the bigha. 


' A htgliu is in sonic parts eighty, in others eighty-three, and in others 
eighty- seven cubits square. The lands on which the indigo plant is culti- 
vated also pay a greater tax than rice lands. “ 'I’he manufacture of indigo 
appears to have been known and piactised in India at the cailiest period, 
says Mr. Colebrooke. From this country, whence the dye obtains its name, 
Kurope was anciently supplied with it, until the produce of America 
engrossed the market. Within a veiy laie period, the enterprize of a few 
Europeans in Bengal has revived the expoitation of indigo, but it has been 
mostly manufactured by tbemselves. The nicety of the process, by which 
the indigo is made, demands a skilful and expeiieiiced eye. The indigo of 
Bengal, so far as its natural quality may be solely considered, is superior to 
that of Nortli America, and equal to the best of Sputh America. Little, 
however, has hitherto been gained by the speculation. The successful 
planters aic few ; the unsuccessful, numeious.” 
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About the middle of February, if there should be rain, 
the farmer ploughs ^ his ground for rice for the first time ; 
and again in March or April : the last ploughing is per- 
formed with great care, and if there have been rain, 
the ground is weeded. Sometimes rain at this period is 
delayed fifteen days or a month ; but in all cases the land 
is ploughed three times before sowing. Two good bul- 
locks, worth from eight to sixteen roopees each, will 
plough, in one season, fifteen or twenty bighas of land, 
and, if very good cattle, twenty-live bighas.^ Horses are 
never used in agriculture. 

The farmer, about tlie beginning of May, casts hig 
seed into the ground, in much the same manner as the 
English farmer ; and harrows it with an instrument like 
a ladder ; upon which a man stands to press it down. 

After sowing, the field is watched during the day to keep 


^ A Bengal plough is the most simple instrument imaginable : it consists 
of a crooked piece of wood, sharpened at one end, and covered with a plate 
of iron wliich forms the plough-share. A wooden handle, about two feet 
long, is fixed to the other end cross-ways ; and in the midst is along straight 
piece of wood, or bamboo, called the eesha, which goes between the bullocks, 
aiul falls on the middle of the yoke, to whicli it hangs by means of a peg, ami 
is tied by a stiing. The yoke is a neat instrument, and lies over the neck« 
of two bullocks, jitst before the hump, and has two pegs descending on the 
side of each bullock’s neck, by means of which it is tied with a cord under 
the throat. Tliere is only one man, or boy, to each plough, who with one 
hand holds the plough, and with the other guides the animals, by pulling 
them this or that way by the tail, and driving them forward with a stick. 

< The shastrh directs, that the husbandman shall not plough with less 
than four bullocks, but this is not attended to, as many are not rich enough 
to buy and maintain four bullocks. If a farmer plough with a cow or a bul- 
l4X:k, and not with a bull, the shastrti pronounces all the produce of his 
ground unclean, and unfit to be used in any religious ceremony. It has 
become quite common, however, at present, to plough with bullocks, and in 
the eastern parts of Bengal many yoke cows to the plough. 
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off the birds. If there should not be rain in four or five 
dfiys after sowing, and if the sun should be ver^^ hot, the 
seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, the ploughing 
and sowing are repeated. The farmer preserves the 
best of his corn for seed; twent3'-h)ur pounds of which, 
worth about two anas, are in general sufficient for one 
bigha. Should he be obliged to buy seed, it will cost 
double the sum it would have done in the time of har- 
vest. 

When the rice has grown half a foot high, the farmer, 
to prevent its becoming too rank, also to loosen the earth, 
and destroy the weeds, draws over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it ; and when it is a foot high he weeds 

The corn being nearly ripe, the firmer erects a stage of 
bamboos in his field, sufficiently high to be a refuge from 
wild beasts, covers it with thatch, and places a ser- 
vant there to watch, especially during the night. When 
a buffalo, or a wild hog, comes into the field, the keeper 
takes a wisp of lighted straw in one hand, and in the 
other a dried skin containing broken bricks, pots, &c. 
bound up on all sides, and in this manner he approaches 
the animal, shaking his lighted straw, and making a loud 
noise, on which it immediately runs away. 

In the middle of August, about four months after sowdng. 


Land, after it has been ploughed, is cleaned \\iili a half-hooked knife, 
called nir^iiee; and, as it becomes inconceivably moie foul than in England, 
Ibis part of the farmer’s labour is \ery gieat. A very excellent instrument 
in the form of a hoe, with a handle about two feet and a half long, and the 
iron as wide and strong as a spade, called a kooddalu, answers the purpose 
of a spade and hoe. 
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the farmer cuts his corn with a sickle resembling in shape 
that used in England ; the corn is then bound in sheaves 
and thrown on the ground, where it remains two or three 
days : it is never reared up to dry : some even carry it 
home the day it is cut. Eight persons will cut a bigha in 
a day. Each labourer receives about two-pence a day, 
beside tobacco, oil to rub on his body, &c.^ When the 
corn is dry, the harvest-folks generally put the sheaves, 
which are very light, on their heads, and carry them 
home, each person taking twenty, thirty, or forty small 
sheaves : a few farmers carry the produce on bullocks. 
The poor are permitted to glean the fields after harvest, 
as in Europe. 

The rice having been brought home, some pile it in 
round stacks, and others immediately separate it from the 
husk w ith bullocks ; in performing which operation, the 
farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side by 
side, and drives them round upon a quantity of sheaves 
spread upon the ground ; in about three hours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty muns, will thus be trodden out. 
The Bengal farmers ‘ muzzle the ox in treading out the 
corn,’ till the upper sheaves are trodden to mere straw, 
and then unmuzzle them ; a few muzzle them altogether. 
After the corn has been separated from the straw, one 
person lets it fall from his hands, while others, with 
large hand-fans, winnow it ; which operation having been 
performed, the farmer either deposits the corn in what is 
called a gola, or sends it to the corn-merchant, to clear off 
his debt.— The gola is a low round house, in which the 
corn is deposited upon a stage, and held in on all sides 
by a frame of bamboos lined with mats, containing a door 
in the side. — The farmer piles his straw in stacks, and 

» Some farmers pay the labourers in kind. 

K 
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sells it, or gives it to his cattle. la Bengal, grass is 
never cut and dried like hay ; and in the dry season, when 
there is no grass, cattle are fed with straw : the scythe is 
unknown to the Bengal farmer, who cuts even his grass 
with the sickle. 

In April, the farmer sows other lands for his second 
and principal harvest ; at which time, as it is meant to he 
transplanted, he sows a great quantity of rice in a small 
space. About the middle of July, he ploughs another 
piece of ground, which, as the rains have set in, is now 
become as soft as mud, and to this place he transplants 
the rice which he sowed in April, and which is embanked 
to retain the water. The rice stands in water, more or 
less, during the three following months : if there should 
be a deficiency of rain after the transplanting, the farmer 
resorts to watering the field. In November or December 
he reaps this crop, which is greater or less than the for- 
mer according to the soil and situation. 

For watering land, an instrument called a jantu is of- 
ten used in the north of Bengal : it consists of a hollow 
trough of wood, about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, 
and ten inches deep, and which is placed on an horizontal 
beam, lying on bamboos fixed in the bank of a pond, or 
river, in the form of a gallows. One end of the trough 
rests upon the bank, where a gutter is prepared to carry off 
the water ; and the other is dipped in the water, by a man 
standing on a stage near that end, and plunging it in 
with his foot. A long bamboo, with a large weight of 
earth at the farther end of it, is fastened to that end of 
the jantii near the river, and, passing over the gallows 
before mentsoned, poises up the jantfi full of water, and 
causes it to empty itself into the gutter. One jantii will 
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raise water three feet ; and by placing these troughs one 
above another, water may be raised to any height. Some- 
times, where the height is greater, the water is thrown 
into small reservoirs or pits, at a proper height above 
each other, and sufficiently deep to admit the next jantti 
to be plunged low enough to fill it. Water is sometimes 
thus conveyed to the distance of a mile or more, on every 
side of a large reservoir of water. In other parts of 
Bengal, they have ditferent methods of raising water, 
but the principle is the same: in the south, 1 believe, 
they commonly use baskets. 

Where the lands arc good, and situated by the side of 
water which will not be dried up till the plant is matured, 
a third harvest is obtained.’" In January, the farmer sows 
rice on slips of land near water, and, as it grows, waters 
it like a garden. If the water retire to a great distance, 
he transplants it nearer to the water ; and about the 
middle or close of April, he cuts and gathers it. 

Rice is the staff of life in Bengal, far beyond what 
bread is in England ; and indeed boiled rice, with 
greens, spices, &c. fried in oil, is almost the only food of 
the natives. Split pease boiled, or fried fish, are some- 
times added, according to a person’s taste and cast. 
Flesh, milk, and wheat flour, are comparatively little 
eaten : flesh is forbidden by the rules of the cast,’ and 
milk is too dear to be obtained by the poor, except 

A fourth harvest is obtained in the Dinagepore and other districts. 

* Nothing can exceed the abhorrence expressed by the Hindoos at the idea 
of killing cows, and eating beef, and yet the v^dii itself commands the 
slaughter of cows for sacrifice, and several pooraniis relate, that at a sacri- 
fice offered by Vishwamitru, the bramJiiiiis devoured 10,000 cows which 
had been offered in sacrifice. 

K 2 
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in very small quantities. A Hindoo should not be capri- 
cious about his food, unless he be rich, and then indeed 
his dish may be made up in twenty different ways, either 
sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with greens, 
roots, fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast quantities of 
sweatmeats ; prepared chiefly with rice and sugar. 

In those countries where the greatest quantities are 
produced, in a plentiful season, rice not separated from 
the husk is sold at about four muns^ for a roopee ; in the 
neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the 
corn districts, the price is necessarily higher. In cleaning 
the rice, more than half is found to be husk. The person 
who separates it from the husk,‘ receives for his trouble, 
out of sixteen sers, about one scr, together with that which 
falls as dust in the cleaning. Such rice as people of the 
middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, at one roopee eight anas, or two roopees, a mun ; 
but in the districts where the land is most productive, rice 
is extremely cheap, not being more than ten or twelve 
anas a mun. In some districts the rice is very white, thin, 
and small, and this is esteemed the l>est; in others it is 
much larger in size, but neither so clean nor so sweet. 
The districts about Patna, Iliingpore, Dinageporc, Jilngi- 
pore, Dhaka, Beerbhoom, &c. produce very great quan- 
tities of rice; from which places it is sent to Calcutta^ 
Moorshftdubad, and other large cities. 


^ Tliat is about 320 lbs. 

^ Rice is scjiarated from the Iiusk by the rih^iikee or pedal, which is set up 
uear the house, and u^ed whenevei needed. In large towns, cleaning rice is 
a trade, followed by difl'erent casts. As the rice is made wet before it is 

cleaned, the Hindoos are often upbraided as having lost cast by cutting rice 

4 

which has been made wet by Miisulmans, and others. 
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In the year 1767, there was a famine in Bengal,"' when 
eight out of every ten persons are said to have died. The 
year before tiie famine, the harvest was deficient through 
the want of rain, and during the next year there was com- 
paratively no rain. Those possessetl of property were 
able, of course, to procure provisions better than others, 
and more of them survived ; but in some houses, not 
more than one person, and in other-i not a soul, was left 
alive ! 

Besides rice, the Bengal farmer cultivates wheat, barley, 
pulse or liguminous plants of different sorts, mustard," 
the indigo plant, linseed, turnips, radishes of one kind, 
sugar-canes, ginger, turmerick, tobacco, &c. In shady 
situations, where the soil is rich and loamy, ginger and 
turmerick flourish; the former is usually sold green, and 
only a small portion dried for consumption ; the latter is 
sold in a powdered state. Amongst other kinds of pulse, 
the principal are, miishoortt,® and bootu.^' The cultiva- 
tion of the plantain is a profitable branch of husbandry. 

Trees are rented in Bengal : a nUngo tree for one 
roopee annually ; a cocoa-nut, for eight anas ; a jack, 


In the Punjab, in 1785, a million of people are said to have died by 
famine. 

" Three kinds aie usually cultivated, shuiBha, layee, and shw^tii sJmrsha. 
The first is tlie most esteemed. 

o Ervuiu lens. p Cicer aiietinum. 

•» Hindoo kings formerly planted, as acts of merit, as many as a hundred 
thousand mango trees in one orchard, and gave tliern to the hramhuns, or to 
the public. The orchard, says the author of Hemaiks on tlie Husbandry and 
Internal Commerce of Bengal, “ is what chiefiy contiibutcs to attach the 
peasant to his i^tive soil. He feels a superstitious predilection for tlie trees 
planted by his ancestor, and dei ives comfoit and evtii profit from their friut. 

K O 
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one roopee ; a tamarind, one roopee ; a betel-nut, four 
anas; a talu, four anas ; a date, two anas ; a vilwu, four 
anas ; a lime tree, four anas. The palms are rented 
partly for (he sake of the liquor which is extracted from 
them ; with the juice of the date, molasses and sugar are 
made; and the juice of the talu is used like yeast. The 
trunks of some of the talG trees present the appearance of 
a series of steps, the bark having been cut at interstices 


Orchards of mango ticcs diversify the plains in every pait of Bengal. The 
delicious fruit, exuberantly borne by tluiii, is a wholesome variety in the diet 
of the Indian, and affoids him gratification and even nourishment. Tlie 
palmyra abounds in V^har; the juice extracted by wounding its .summit 
bccome.s, when fermented, an intoxicating beverage, which is eagerly sought 
by numerous natives, wlio violate the precepts of both the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan religions, by the use of inebriating liquors. The cocoa-nnt 
thrives in those paits of Bengal which arc not remote from the tropic : this 
nut contains a milky juice grateful to the palate, and is so much souglit by 
the Indian, that it even becomes an object of exportation to distant provinces. 
The date tree grows every wheie, but especially in Vdhar ; the wounded 
trunk of this tree yields a juice wdiich is similar to that of the palmyra, and 
from which sugar is not unfrequently exli acted. Plantations of arcca are 
common in the centrical parts of Bengal ; its nut, wliich is universally con- 
sumed throughout India, affords considerable profit to the planters. The 
bassia thrives e\en on the poorest soils, and abounds in the hilly districts ; 
its inflated corols are esculent and nutritious, and yield by distillation an 
intoxicating spirit ; and tlie oil, which is expressed from its seeds, is, in 
mountainous countries, a common substitute for butter. — Clumps of bamboos, 
which, when once planted, continue to flourish so long as tliey are not too 
abruptly thinned, supply the peasant with materials for his buildings, and 
may also yield liim profit.” The bamboo is applied to innumerable uses by 
the natives : as, for the roofs, posts, sides, and doors of their houses ; the 
oars and roofs of their boats, their baskets, mats, umbrellas, fences, palan- 
queens, fishing-rods, scaffolding, ladders, frames for clay idols, &c. &c. A 
native Christian was one day, in the presence of the author, shewing tlie 
necessity and importance of early discipline : to illustrate his proposition, he 
referred to the bamboo used in a wedding palanqueen, which, when quite 
young is bent at both ends, to rest on the bearers’ shoulders, and is tied and 
made to grow in this shape, which it retains ever after, so that, at tlic time 
of cutting, it is fit for use. 
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from top to bottom, to permit the juice to ooze out. The 
liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a pan 
suspended from the tree. 

Towards the latter end of October, the farmer sows 
wheat, or any of the other articles mentioned above, on 
new land, or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
was raised ; and in the beginning of March, the wheat, 
barley, &c. are ripe. These kinds of grain are cut with 
the sickle ; they are not trodden out by oxen, but beaten 
with a stick; and are laid up in golas. The price of 
wheat, in plentiful times and places, is about one mtln, 
and of barley about two muns, fora roopee. The natives 
of Bengal seldom eat wheat or barley, so that the con- 
sumption of these articles in the lower provinces is not 
great ; the few who do, boil the wheat like rice, and eat 
it with greens and spices fried in oil.*^ Barley is some- 
times fried and pounded, and the flour eaten, mixed with 
molasses, sugar, curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other 
vegetable ; and is also offered to the gods and deceased 
ancestors. In some of the upper provinces, the wheat 
and barley are very excellent ; and in those parts the con- 
sumption is considerable. 

The different kinds of pulse cultivated in Bengal are 
commonly split, and fried for food; pulse make also a 
part of the offerings to the gods ; the consumption is 
therefore pretty large. Pease are sold at three or four 
muns for the roopee. 


Flour is ground by the hand, by diflfbrcut casts of Hindoos, and not un- 
frequently by women. The stones are round, about tliree cubits in circum- 
ference, and are made rough on the face with a chissel, and laid one upon 
another, with a hole in the centre of the uppermost to let down the corn. 
A piece of wood as a handle is fastened in the uppermost, taking hold of 
which the pei%on turns it round, and the flour falls out at the edges. 
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From the seeds of the mustard plant the natives make 
the common oil, which they generally use for lamps, for 
anointing their bodies, and for mixing with their boiled 
rice; the refuse of the seed they give to cattle for food. 
When cheap, this oil is sold at ten or eleven sers the 
roopee/ — From the seed of the sesamum they also make 
oil, which is used in the same manner as the last ; the 
voidyils also use it as a medicine. — From the seed of the 
flax plant ^ they make linseed oil, which is eaten, burnt in 
lamps, and used to anoint the body. The oilman usually 
mixes mustard seed with this, to promote the expression 
of the oil, which so injures its quality, that it is unfit 
for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four or five 
sers, and of the mixed, ten sers, are sold for a roopec. 
Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the oil is extracted, 
— From the seeds of the taragoone plant the natives make 
the oil which goes by this name, and which is only used 
in lamps : it is sold at twelve sers for a roopee. — From 
the seeds of (he riciiius, castor oil is made, which is used 
for lamps, and also as a medicine for the rheumatism. 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the far-' 
mers of Bengal, who sow the seed in October, and gather 
the produce in April, May, or June. After the farmer 
has dried the seed vessels, he takes out the cotton, and 
sells it to merchants and others, in plentiful seasons, at 
four roopees the muii, but when more scarce, at six and 
even eight roopees. 

Opium, says Mr. Colebrooke, is provided in the pro- 
vinces of Yehar and Benares. The most tedious occupa- 


* A s6- is about two pounds ; forty is a muu. 

* The natives know nothing of the use of this fibre to make thread. 
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tion is that of fathering the opium, which for more than 
a fortnight en»ploys several p(‘rsons in making incisions 
in each capsule in the evening, and scraping off the 
exuded juice in the morning. If the greater labour be 
considered, the produce of a bigha of poppy, reckoned at 
seven roopces eight anas, is not more advantageous than 
the cultivation of corn. 

Tobacco, it is probable, adds the same writer, was un- 
known to India, us wed I as to Europe, belbre the discovery 
of America. It appears, from a proclamation of Jahan- 
gccr's mentioned by that prince in his own memoirs, that 
it was introduced by Europeans into India, either in his, 
or in the preceding reign. The plant is now cultivated 
in every part of Hindoost’han. It requires as good soil 
as opium, and the ground must be as well manured. 
Though it be not absolutely limited to the same provinces, 
its culture prevails mostly in the northern and western 
districts. It is thinly scattered in the southern and 
eastern provinces. In these, it is seldom seen but upon 
made ground ; in those it occupies the greatest part of the 
rich land, which is interspersed among the habitations of 
the peasantry. 

Radishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, 
or fried and eaten with rice ; but are never given to 
cattle. The egg" plant, and several species of capsicum, 
says Dr. Carey, are also cultivated in Bengal. The fruit 
of this plant is much used all over India as an article of 
food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several 
Indian dishes. Other plants also are cultivated as 
articles of food. The cucurbitaceous plants are often 


" Solanum meloDgena. 
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sown in the fields : the sorts most cultivated are cucum- 
bers of two sorts, kurula/ turvooju/ doodhkooshee/ 
jhinga,* turuee,^ kankrolu,'' laoo/ kuddoo,'’ koomuru/ 
or punikin. The three last are suffered to run upon the 
thatch of the huts of the poor, and sometimes upon 
a bamboo stage, and produce fruit sufficient for the expen- 
diture of the cultivators, besides furnishing a large quan- 
tity for the market. The sweet potatoe ;S another variety 
of a white colour, and a small species of yam, the root of 
which is about the size of a goose’s egg, are cultivated in 
Bengal. Three varieties of the kilchu^ of the Hindoos 
occupy a considerable portion of the soil of some dis- 
tricts, and the produce is as important as potatoes to the 
people of England.* The sugarcane is pretty generally 
cultivated in Bengal ; numbers plant this cane in corners 
of their fields, that they may obtain molasses for their 
private use. The following is the method of cultivation : 
in March, at the time of cutting the canes, the farmer 
cuts off the tops, and plants them in mud, by the 
side of a piece of water. They remain in this state about 
ten or fifteen days, during which time he ploughs the 
ground which is to receive them, eight or ten times over, 
till the earth is reduced to powder. Taking the cuttings 
out of the mud, he strips off all the leaves a second time, 
and makes the stalk quite smooth ; and then plants them 
in holes made at proper distances, putting two or three 
cuttings in each hole. At this time he waters and raises 
the mould round them ; some put the refuse of linseed 

* Moraordica carantia, y Cucurbita citrullus. 

* Trichosanthes anguna. “ Luffa pentangula. Luffa acutangula. 

* Moniordica mixta. ** Cucurbita lagenaria. * Cucurbita alba. 

* Cucurbita pepo. * Conrolrulus bataius. Arum escuicntum. 

‘ See Remarks on the state of Agriculture in the district of Dinageporc, 
by the Rer. Dr. CarejF, Aiiatie Researches, vol. x. 
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mixed with water upon the soil which surrounds them. 
In general, about this time rain descends.*^ In twenty 
days more he weeds the ground around the young canes, 
and, should there have been no rain, he again waters 
them. The leaves have now put forth, and the young 
plants arisen : he strips these leaves partly off, and 
wraps them round the canes, that the wind may have 
access to the plants ; and he repeats this several times, 
and waters and weeds them as it may be needful during 
the six following months. In December or January, 
he cuts the canes, and sells them in the market, or makes 
molasses.* 

^ The Bengal cultivator, though destitute of a barometer, is commonly 
very sagacious in his prognostications about the weather. His reasonings 
on this subject are exactly like those of the Jews, Matt. xvi. 2, 3. As in 
some parts of the year his all depends on rain, he dislikes very much 

clouds without water, and can feel the force of the latter comparison 
when applied to the wicked, much more strongly than a person living in 
a climate like that of England. 

^ The sugarcane, says Mr. Colebrooke, whose very name was scarcely 
knovvn by tlie ancient inhabitants of Europe, grew luxuriantly tlirougliout 
Bengal in the remotest times. From India it was introduced into Arabia, 
and thence into Europe and Africa. A sudden rise in the price of sugar in 
Great Britain, partly caused by a failure in the crops of the West Indies, 
and i)aitly by the i net casing consumption of this article throughout Europe, 
was felt as a serious evil by the British nation. Their eyes w-ere turned for- 
relief towards Bengal ; and not in vain. An immediate supply was 
obtained fiom this country; and the exportation of sugar from Bengal 
to Europe, which had commenced a few years earlier, still continues ; and 
will, it is hoped, be annually increased to meet the growing dciuanil for it. 
From Benares to Bung-pooiu, fiom the borders of Assam to those of 
Kutidiil, theie is scarcely a district in Bengal, or its dependant provinces, 
wlterein the sugarcane docs not flourish. It thrives most especially in 
the provinces of Benares, V(*har, Riing-pooru, Veerbhoomee, Vurdliumanu, 
and M^dincepoorii ; it is successfully cultivated in all : and there seems to 
be no other bounds to the possible production of sugar in Bengal but 
the limits of the demand and consequent vent of it. The growth for home 
consumption, and for the inland trade, is vast, and it only needs encourage- 
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The mill used in this work is of the most simple 
and clumsy construction : the trunk of a tree, about seven 
cubits long-, is put into the earth to the depth of 
about two cubits, leaving three cubits above ground, 
excavated at the top about a foot deep, and perforated, 
near the bottom, to let out the liquor. Into this excava- 
tion fails another trunk of a tree like a ju stle, which 
passes through a hollow piece of wood resembling a 
hopper, in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths. 
From this pestle is suspentled u lever, to which five 
or six bullocks arc fastened to draw it round, and 
thus bruise the sugarcane. A board is hung to the lever, 
and stones put on it, to preserve the balance. Sometimes 
a mairsits on this board for this purpose, and goes round 
with tlie machine. To prevent the lever from sinking 
down, it is tied to the top of the trunk which is fastened 
in the ground. This mill is called Milhashalu. The oil 
mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and re- 
quires only one bullock. The Hindoos have another 
mill, called Churkee, which is in the form of two screws, 
rolling one upon another. At each end two persons sit 
to turn the screws round; and in the middle, on each 
side, two other persons sit, and receive and give back the 
lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed 
out. A pan is put beneath to receive the juice, which is 
afterwards boiled into molasses, from which the Hin- 
doos make sugar, sugar-candy, and many sorts of sweet- 
meats. 

ment to equal the demand of Europe also. It is cheaply produced, and 
frugally manufactured. Raw sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar to India, 
but analogous to the process of making muscovado, costs less than five shil- 
lings sterling per cwt. An equal quantity of muscovado sugar might be here 
made at little more than this cost ; whereas, in the British West Indies, it 
cannot be afforded for six times that price. 
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No argument, says Mr. Colebrooke, occurs against the 
probability of annotto, madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, 
and even tea, tiiriving in British India. India does tur- 
iiish aloes, asafoctida, benzoin, camphire, cardamums, 
cassia lignea and cassia buds, arrangoes, cowries, China 
root,"' cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, ele- 
phants’ teetli, gums of various kinds, mother of pearl, 
pepper, {cpilcksilver, an 1 rliubarb, from China,) sago, 
scammony, senna, and saffron ; and might furnish anise, 
coriander, and cumin seeds, and many other objects, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

The soil of the lower parts of Bengal, as far as the tide 
reaches, is a porous clay, on a substratum of very black 
clay, which lies at a greater or less depth, according to 
circumstances. Tliat of the middle parts of Bengal is a 
rich deep loam, and that of the upper parts north of the 
Ganges, is diversified with loam and clay; most of the 
lower lands, on the margins of the rivers, being loamy, 
and the higher lands clay. In some instances, however, 
this order is inverted, the lower parts being clay, and the 
high lands loam. The Hindoos seldom manure their 
land." 


^ China root grows iiatiiially on the mountains noar Sylhet ; has been in- 
troduced into the Mission Garden, Scranipoie, and might be cultivated to 
any extent, 

" The geneial soil of Bengal is clay, willi a considerable propoilioii of 
cious sand, feitilized by various s«ilts, and by decayed substances, animal 
aiifl vegetable. In the flat country, sand is every wheie the basis of this 
stratum of productive earUi : it indicates an accession of soil on land whidi 
has been gained by the dereliction of water. The progress of this operation 
of nature presents itself to the view in the deviations of the great rivers ©f 
Bengal, wheie changes aic often sudden, and their dates remembered.— 
3/r. CoUirvokc, 
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The author collected observations on the state of the 
weather in Bengal, during the year ISO^, which were 
presented to the reader at large in the former edition : 
the result of the whole will be found in the following 
summary, which he knows not where to introduce with 
more propriety than in this place : 

From that statement it appeared, that in what the 
natives call the cold, or harvest, season, viz. from about 
the middle of November to the middle of January, the 
thermometer stood, in November, at from 75 to 80 ; in 
December, from 66 to 70. 

In the dewy season, viz. from the middle of January 
to the same period in March, the thermometer was from 
74 to 88. In the former part of January it was very cold> 
but afterwards, (in consequence of the haziness of the at- 
mosphere), it became warmer, and the thermometer 
ascended up to f)0. Still, however, down to the end of 
February, the air was cool and pleasant, though woollen 
clothes became rather burdensome to those persons who 
do not spend their days under the pfinkha.® 

In what the natives call the vusuntil, or budding time, 

o Tlic pQnkha is a frame of wood about twelve feet long, three or four feet 
wide, and two inches tliick, covered with canvas, and suspended by ropes 
from the top of the room. It is generally hung over the dining table, and is 
drawn and let go again, so as to agitate the air, by a servant standing at one 
side of the room. In the hot weather, some Europeans sit under the 
piinkha from morning till night, and place their couches under it, when 
they take a nap ; several arc kept going in the churches at Calcutta during 
divine service. A leaf of the Corypha uiiibraculifera, with the petiole cut 
to the length of about five feet, and pared round the edges, forms a very ex- 
cellent fan, which, when painted, looks beautiful, and which ia waved by a 
aervant standing behind the chair. 
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viz. from the middle of March to the same period in May, 
the thermometer was from 85 to 95. The hot winds 
began in March, and became hotter in April.^ Towards 
the latter end of March, the violent winds, called the 
north-westers, commence; and during this season the 
atmosphere is very often lowering, but the rain is seldom 
heavy, except during the storm. 

In the hot season, viz. from the middle of May to that 
period in July, the thermometer, in May, ascended from 
85 to 93, 94, and even to 99, and, in the former part of 
June, from 95 to 98. During these months, the heat is 
often very oppressive ; the body is in a state of continual 
perspiration, even in the shade, and two or three changes 
of linen are sometimes necessary in the course of the day. 

In the wet season, viz. from the middle of July to the 
same period in September, the author found the thermo* 
meter, upon an average, to be from 85 to 90. From this 
it will be seen, that the rains have a considerable effect 
upon the air, so as to sink the thermometer eight or ten 
degrees, yet in this season the want of air becomes very 
oppressive. 

In what the natives call the shrQd, or sultry season, 


p In order to cool the hot wind on its entrance into the house, Europeans 
place what are called tatees in the windows and door- ways. These tatees 
are made of the fragrant roots of the andropogon muricata, (kus-kiis) 
spread and fastened upon a frame the size of the window or door, and 
laticed with split bamboos. The wind easily penetrates these tatees, 
which are kept wet by a servant’s throwing water upon them ; and thus 
the wind, as it enters the room, is most agreeably cooled, and by this con- 
trivance, even in the hot winds, the heat in rooms becomes more tolerable 
Ibaji in time* when the atmosphere is close and sultry. 
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viz. from the middle of September to the same period m 
November, the thermometer appears to have stood, upon 
an average, at from 86 to 90. 

The rains seldom end before the middle of October, 
except the season be very dry. Were it not that the 
rains have such an important effect upon the productions 
of the earth, and did they not so agreeably change the face 
of nature, people would wish them at an end long before 
the season expires. In the rains, every thing grows 
mould), the white ants multiply into myriads, and devour 
all before them ; it is difficult to preserve woollen clothes, 
and a thousand other things from decay. 

In September and in the beginning of October the 
natives die in great numbers. Three fourths of tliose 
who die during the whole year, it is said, die in July. 
August, September, and October. 

Some Europeans are more healthful at one period of 
the year, and some at another, but the longer a person 
slays in India, the more he is affected by the cold. A 
simple and light diet, a tranquil mind, caution againU 
sudden changes in the air, and moderate exercise, si om 
to be the most necessary things in Bengal to preserve 
health. 

The cold is scarcely ever so great as to produce ice, 
except in the northern parts. Yet many poor, for want 
of clothing, suffer much in the cold season, and numbers 
of cattle perish through cold and want of food. The nar 
lives complain much more of the cold than of the hegt; 
and yet the heat is sometimes so intense, that even native 
travellers are struck dead by it. The storms of wind and 
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rain are frequently tremendous, tearing up trees, over- 
turning houses, &c. ; and in the wet season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheets rather than in drops, so 
that in less than twenty-four hours a whole district 
is overflowed. 

The hot winds are trying, especially in the upper pro- 
vinces, though some Europeans are very healthful at this 
season. Through what is called the prickly heat, the bo- 
dies of multitudes, especially new-comers, are almost co- 
vered with pimples, which prick like thorns. Exposure 
to the sun very often brings on bilious fevers; boils are 
also very common durijig the hot season. I have some- 
times wondered that the rlieumatism should be so preva- 
lent in Bengal, but I suppose it is owing to the heat leav- 
ing the body in so unfit a state to bear the chills of the 
night air ; still the fishermen, exposed to the blazing ^un 
through the day, sleep without apparent harm in the open 
air on their boats all night, almost without any covering : 
it is common too for multitudes of the natives to sleep 
under trees, and even in the open air by the side of their 
shops or houses. In this respect, we see that the body is 
ivhatever habit makes it : he who sleeps on a stone or a 
a board, is as much refreshed as the man who lies on a 
feather-bed ; and he who sleeps on his open boat, or in a 
damp place in the open street, with a rag for a coverlid, 
sleeps as soundly as the man who shuts up his room for 
fear of the night-dews, and creeps under a thick coverlid, 
tucking the curtains round him.* Many poor natives 

•Gauze, or what are called niusqtiitoe curtains, are absolutely necessary 
In this country, these insects being peculiarly troublesonje. Millions upon 
millions infest the houses in Calcutta, where even a plough-boy would in 
vain seek rest unless protected by curtains. Possessing this advantage, a 
person will scarcely be able to sleep 5 for these troublesome guests tiaunt the 
bed, hang on the curtains, and excite in the person, half asleep, the fear 
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sleep in plates, where, if some people were to set their 
feet they would receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, 
with a single cloth for their covering, multitudes may be 
seen every night lying by the sideof the street in Calcutta* 
One night’s lodging of this kind would, in all probability, 
burry a European to his grave. 

Were I disposed to pursue a contrast between the cli- 
mate of Bengal and that of England, it would be easy to 
turn the scale on either side. For instance, it might be 
said, that in Bengal nature always appears in an extra- 
vagant mood. In the rainy season, during several months, 
the rains descend in torrents, inundate the plains, and by 
giving an amazing stimulus to vegetation, transform the 
whole country into a wilderness. In the summer, the 
beams of the sun smite to death the weary traveller, and 
burn the earth to a cinder. When the winds blow, they 
either scorch you, or rise into an infuriated tempest, 

that thfy are coming to attack liim in a hodj^ like a pack of blood-hounds. 
Their proboscis is very long ; and, as soon as it enters the flesh, it pricks 
Very sharply; and if not driven away, the musquiloe fills himself with blood 
till it shines through his skin. If he be perceived when thus distojtded with 
blood, he becomes an easy prey, but if you smite fiim, your clotlics will be 
covered with blood. The natives are less disturbed by these insects, as they 
give their skin a coating of oil; but Europeans just arrived are a delicious 
repast, and it often happens, that they are so covered with niusquitoe bites, 
that it would be thought they had caught the measles. When a person is 
very irritable, he scratches his arms, legs, &c, till they become full of wounds, 
and he thus inflicts on himaelf still greater torments. A curious scene is 
exhibited when a European is disappointed in obtaining curtains ; he lies 
down, and begins to be sleepy perhaps, when tlic mnsquitoes buz about his 
car, and threaten to lance him. While he drives them from his ears and 
nose, two or three sit on his feet, and draw his blood ; while he is aimiug 
his blows at those on his feet, others again seize his nose, and whatever part 
assumes the resting posture, that part becomes a prey to the mnsquitoes, who 
never give up the contest till they have sucked to the full ; and can never bp 
hept off, but bjr the person's sitting up, and fighting with them all night. 
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hurling to destruction the tall pines, and the lowly dwel-* 
lings of the cottagers ; and even the cold of Bengal w*a8 
w6ll described by an honest Scotchmah, I can bear the 
chilling blasts of Caledonia, but this — this cold, I know 
not what to do with it.” I might add, that in Bengal the 
flowers are not so sweet, the birds do not sing so charin- 
ingly, the gardens are not so productive, the fruit is 
not so various and delicious, nor are the meadows so 
green as in England. 

Op the other hand, it might be urged, that in Bengal 
we have none of the long and dreadful frosts, killing 
every vegetable, as in England; none of that sleety, 
dripping, rainy weather that is experienced there, so that 
in a sense it rains in England all the year round, while 
in Bengal the sky is clear the greater part of the year. 
In England the days are so gloomy, that multitudes sink 
into a despondency which terminates in insanity, and 
many die by their own hands; there the harvest is often 
destroyed by bad weather, or fails for want of sun. In 
England, many perish in the snow, and with the cold; 
your fingers ache, and your back is chilled, even by the 
fire-side, and multitudes die of colds, consumptions, 
asthmas, and many other diseases, the effects of the 
climate. 

Now, by softening down the disadvanges, and bringing 
forward the favourable circumstances, on either side, 
how easy would it be to mislead a person who had not 
seen both countries. If a fair and just comparison be 
formed between England and Bengal, as it respects cli- 
mate, I should think England ought to have the prefe- 
rence, but not in the degree that some persons imagine;^ 

* If the following extraordinary assertion of Forster, in his notes ta 
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it is most certain, that the middling and lower orders do not 
suffer so much from the weather in Bengal as the same 
classes do from the cold and wet in England ; for to re- 
sist the heat, a man wants only an umbrella made of 
leaves, or he may sit under a tree ; while, to resist the 
cold, rain, hail, and snow of a northern climate, without 
thick clothes, a good fire, and a warm house and bed, he 
is in danger of perishing. 

If there be any thing peculiar to Bengal which makes 
it unhealthful, it is, no doubt, the flatness of the country, 
and its consequent inundations and stagnant waters. 

7(h Class. From a kshutriyil and a female shdodru 
arose the Napitus,’* or barbers. The Hindoos, even the 
poorest, not only never shave themselves, they never cut 
their own nails; and some barbers devote themselves to 
the work of cleaning ears. These persons may be seen in 
the streets, with a kind of skewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seeking employment. The 
wives of the barbers cut the nails, and paint the feet and 

Bartolomeo’s Voyage to the East Indies, be just, the preference must cer- 
tainly be given to the climate of England ; “ The intense heat in the tropical 
I’egions is destructive both to men and animals. At Calcutta, which lies at 
a considerable distance from the line, wild pigeons sometimes drop down dead 
at noon, while flying over the market-place. People who are then employed 
in any labour, such as writers in the service of the East India Company, 
whose correspondence often will not admit of delay, sit naked immersed up 
to the neck in large vessels, into wl>ich cold w^ater is continually pumped by 
slaves from a well. Such a country cannot be favourable to health or longe- 
vity.”— We should think not. What say you, writers to the Hon. Company, 
up to the neck in water j — is not this an abominable country ? 

One of the Hindoo poets has fixed a sad stigma on the barbers, by a 
verse to this purpoit : — Among the sages y Narudu, — among the beasts, the 
jaekal^among the birds, the croto^and among men, the barber-^is the 
jnosf crafty. 
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the hands, of the Hindoo women; these women never have 
their hair cut ; the more and the heavier it is, the more 
ornamental it is considered ; they wash it by rubbing clay 
into it at the time of bathing/ Rich men are shaved 
every day ; the middling ranks once in six or eight days, 
and the poor ones in ten or fifteen. The poor give about 
a farthing ; the middling and upper ranks, about a half- 
penny a time. The barber makes use of water, but not 
of soap; yet the Hindoo manifests the utmost patience 
while he shaves all round the head, (leaving a tuft of hair 
in the middle at the back of the head, which is commonly 
tied in a knot), his upper lip, chin, forehead, armpits, 
sometimes his breast, his ears, the inside of his nose, his 
wrists, and ancles, round his eye-brows, &c. Some do 
not shave the upper lip ; and mendicants leave the whole 
beard. Shaving is never done in the house, nor in a 
shop,y but sometimes under a small shed, or a tree ; very 
often in the street or road. The Hindoos do not wear 
wigs; the climate does not require it; and it would 
shock their feelings exceedingly to wear the hair of ano» 
ther, especially of a dead man. 

The barbers, like their English brethren, dabble a 
little in pharmacy ; but they neither bleed people, nor 
draw teeth, these remedies being seldom resorted to in 
Bengal. They cut the finger and toe nails with an in- 
strument like an engraver’s tool ; and with another they 

* They consider their hair as an essential ornament, and the cutting it 
off as a shocking degradation, the maik of widowhood. “ If it be a shame 
for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered/’ 2 Cor. xi. 5. The 
Hindoo women are very careful also to have their heads covered, and never 
fail to draw the veil over their faces on the approach of a stranger. 

y The barbers have no poles, nor are there any such things as sign-beards 
against the shops in Bengal. 
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probe wounds. The barber wraps in a cloth his razor^ 
tweezers, comb, a small mirror, a whet-stone, a strap, &c. 

JVIany of the barbers peruse books in the colloquial 
dialects, and a few have even gained a smattering of 
English and Persian. Some pursue other callings, and 
are corn-merchants, shopkeepers, servants to native mer- 
chants, Sfc, 

8t/i Class. From a kshrttriytt and a female shoodril 
sprung the Modiikus, or confeclionn s. They make and sell 
nearly a hundred different sweetmeats, principally com- 
posed of sugar, molasses, flower, and spices. Except the 
cocoa-nut, they never use fruit in sweetmeats. The 
Bengalees, if their circumstances admit of such an induE 
gence, eat large quantities of sweetmeats every day, and 
give them to their children to the injury of their health. 
At weddings, shraddhus, and at almost every religious 
ceremony, sweetmeats are eaten in large quantities : the 
master of a feast is praised, in proportion to the quantity 
of sweetmeats offered to the image. If a market-place 
contain a hundred shops, twelve or fifteen of them will 
belong to confectioners. These sweet things, however, 
are not very delicate, if compared with those made in 
Europe. Some persons of this cast are farmers, merchants, 
servants, &c. A degree of wealth is acquired by a few, 
and many are able to read the popular tales and poems 
in Bengalee. 

9//^ Class. From a shoodrti and a female kshiitriyil 
arose theKoombhukarus, or potters^ who make a consider- 
able variety of earthen ware, plaister houses with clay, 
filso make bricks, tiles, spouts, balustrades, and those 
images, which, after having beei) worshipped certain days^ 
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are thrown into the rivers or pools ; as well as a number 
of pla)^thing9^ as birds, horses, gods, coaches, and elephants, 
which are painted or gilU Bricks, which are also made 
by other casts, are sold at one roopee twelve anas, or two 
roopees, the thousand ; but they are not so good as those 
made in England. The brick-kilns assume a pyramidical 
form ; a moderate kiln contains about two hundred 
thousand bricks. The potters also dig wells, and make 
the round pots with which they are cased,* the edges of 
which lap over each other, and form a solid wall of pots, 
for more compact than any brick work, and descending, 
in some instances, one hundred and fifty cubits below the 
surface of the earth. Each pot is about two inches thick, 
and a foot deep. 

Many articles made by the Hindoo potters resemble the 
coarse earthen ware used by the poor in England. They 
do not glaze their common pots; nor have they any thing 
like porcelain, or the white jugs or basons of England ; 
all their wares being made of brown clay, to which they 
give a lighter or darker colour in baking. The potter 
sells his wares in the market, scarcely ever at his own 
house. A few of the potters are men of some property ; 
and many can read the popular stories in Bengalee* 

lOth Class. From a shoodru and a female kshfitriyd 
arose the Tatees, or weavers^ the six divisions of whom 
have no intercourse, so as to visit or intermarry with each 
other. These shoodrus are numerous in Bengal, yet, 
except in their own business, they are said to be very 
ignorant. Their loom is in substance the same as the 
English, though much more simple and imperfect They 

* The Bengalcca have no puiuv», and consequently procure their drinking; 
water almost wholly from pools or rivers ; few wells produce good watec^ 

li 4 
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lay the frame almost on the ground, and sitting with their 
feet hanging down in a hole cut in the earth, they carry 
on their work. 

Women of all casts prepare the cotton- thread for the 
weaver, spinning the thread on a piece of wire, or a very 
thin rod of polished iron, with a ball of clay at one end ; 
this they turn round with the left hand, and supply the 
cotton with the right. The thread is then wound upon a 
stick, or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. For 
the coarser thread, the women make use of a wheel very 
similar to that of the English spinster, though upon a 
ismaller construction. The mother of a family, in some 
instances, will procure *as much as from seven to ten 
shillings a month by spinning cotton. 

The coarse cloths worn by the natives are made in 
almost every village ; the better sorts, in the neighbour- 
hood of Shantee-pooru, Goorttpu, Huree-palu, Vtirahu- 
nttgiiru, Chiindru-kona, Dhaka, Rajbul-hatu, Krishnii- 
d^vti-pooru, Ksheerttpaee, Radha-nugiini, Bcliikoochee, 
and Hereld. 

The Hon. Company have factories at Shantee-pooru, 
P^rooa, Dwariihata, Ksheerupaee, Radha-nuguru, Gha- 
tajtt, Dhaka, Maldil, J ungee-pooru, Rajumuhul, HerelQ, 
Belii-koochee,Nudecya 5 Ramu-poorri, iJoyaliya, Sonar-ga, 
Chtindrti-kona, and Vecrbhoomee, where advances are 
made to the weavers, who, in a given time, produce cloths 
according to order. At the Dhaka factory, some years 
ago, cloths to the value of eighty lacks of roopees were 
bought by the Company in one year.^ At Shantee-poord, 

* This fact was mentioned to me by a gentleman in the service, but the 
exact year 1 do not i*emember. 
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I am informed, the purchases, in some years, amount to 
twelve or fifteen lacks ; at Maldii to nearly the same sura, 
and at other places to six or twelve lacks. I give these 
amounts from bare report. 

Bengalee merchants have numerous cloth factories in 
different parts of the country; and some employ annually 
20,000, others 50,000, others a lack, and others two or 
three lacks, of roopees, in the purchase of cloths. 

At Shantee-poorii and Dhaka, muslins are made which 
sell at a hundred roopees a piece. The ingenuity of the 
Hindoos in this branch of manufacture is wonderful. 
Persons with whom I have conversed on this subject say, 
that at two places in Bengal, Sonar-ga and Vikrum-poorii, 
muslins are made by a few families so exceedingly fine, 
that four months are required to weave one piece, which 
sells at four or five hundred roopees. When this muslin 
is laid on the grass, and the dew has fallen upon it, it 13 
no longer discernible. 


At Baloochilru, near Moorshudubad, Bankoora, and 
other places, silks are made, and sold to the Company and 
to private merchants. The silk weavers are, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the cloth-weavers. 

Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee 
each; but they are very coarse and thin. Indeed, the 
wool, or rather hair, which grows on the Bengal sheep, 
is so short and coarse, that a warm garment can scarcely 
be manufactured from it. 

A thick cloth, called tusiiru, is made from the web of 
the gootee insect in the district of Veerbhogmee, &c. 
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The cloths worn by the natives are called Sharee 
(women’s dresses), yoru, dhootee^ oorhanee, paguree 
(turban), t’hetce, &c. This last sort is worn by widows 
alone. It is perfectly white, whereas the cloth worn by 
married women has always attached to it a border of blue, 
red, or some other colour. 

The cloths exported are, three sorts of mialinul, four 
sorts of nuyunusookhu, turumdano, khasa, survutee, guru, 
patnaee, bhagulpooree, dhakaee, jamdanu, dwooriya, 
charkhana, roomiilu, vandipota, palungposhu, kshuru, 
viitee, long cloth, doosddtee, tehata, l)oolboolchLisma, 
chit, ghadeya, banariisee, bootidaru, soopiiurplicnee, 
tariitoru, kalagila, kshecrushukru, karadharee, kootnee, 
sliooshee, dimity, bafta, &c. 

Cotton piece «oo€ls, says (he author of Remarks on the 
Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal, are the 
staple manufacture of India. The various sorts, fabri* 
cated in different provinces, from the north of Hindoo^ 
st’han to the southern extremity of the peninsula, are too 
numerous for an ample description of them in this place. 
A rapid sketch must here suffice. It will serve to convey 
some notion of the various iiiamifactures distributed 
through the districts of Bengal and the adjacent provinces i 
plain muslins, distinguished by various names according 
to the fineness and to the closeness of their texture, as 
well as flowered, striped, or chequered muslins, denomi- 
nated from their patterns, are fabricated chiefly in the 
province of Dhaka. The manufacture of the finest sorts 
of thin muslin is almost confined to that province : other 
kinds, wove more closely, are fabricated on the western 
side of the Delta of the Ganges; and a different sort, dis- 
tinguished by a more rigid texture, does not seem to be 
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limited to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the 
shape of turbans, handkerchiefs, &c, are made in almost 
every province ; and the northern parts of Benares afford 
both plain and flowered muslins, which are not ill adapted 
to common uses, though incapable of sustaining any com- 
petition with the beautiful and inimitable fabrics of Dhaka. 
Under the general appellation of calicoes, are included 
various sorts of cloth, to which no English names have 
been affixed. They are for the most part known in 
Europe by their Indian denominations. Khasas are fa- 
bricated in that part of Ben<\al which is situated north of 
the Ganges, between the Mtlhanurula and Ichamutee 
rivers. Cloths, nearly similar in quality, and bearing the 
same name, are made near Tanda, in the vizir’s domi- 
nions. Baftas are manufactured in the southwest corner 
of Bengal, near Lukshnie(7-poorii ; and again, on the 
western frontier of Benares, in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad; and also in the province of Vehar and in 
some other districts. Sarias are the chief fabric of Orissa ; 
some are made in the districts of Medinee-pooril ; mord 
are imported from the contiguous dominions of the Mar- 
hattas. A similar cloth, under the same denomination, it, 
wrought in the eastern parts of the province of Benares. 
Garhas are the manufacture of Veerbhdoraee; still 
coarser cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, are wove 
in almost every district, but especially in the Dooab. 
Other sorts of cloth, the names of which would be less fa- 
miliar to an English reader, are found in various districts. 
It would be superfluous to complete the enumeration. 
Packthread is wove into sackcloth in many places; and, 
especially, on the northern frontier of Bengal proper ; it 
is there employed as cloathing, by the mountaineer(j. A 
sort of canvas is made from cotton in the neighbourhood 
of Patna and of Chatiga ; and flannel well wove but ill 
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fulled, is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blan- 
kets are made every where for common use. A coarse 
cotton cloth, dyed red with cheap materials, is very 
generally used: it is chiefly manufactured in the middle 
oftheDooab. Other sorts, dyed of various colours, but 
especially blue, are prepared for inland commerce, and 
for exportation by sea. Both fine and coarse calicoes 
receive a topical dying, with permanent and with fugitive 
colours, for common use as well as for exportation. The 
province of Benares, the city of Patna, and the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, are the principal seats of this manufac- 
ture ; concerning which we cannot omit to remark, that 
the making of chintz appears to be an original art in 
India, long since invented, and brought to so great a 
pitch of excellency, that the ingenuity of artists in Europe 
has hitherto added little improvement, but in the supe- 
rior elegance of the patterns. — The arts of Europe, on 
the other hand, have been imitated in India, but without 
complete success ; and some of the more ancient manufac- 
tures of the country are analogous to those, which have 
been now introduced from Europe. We allude to several 
sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of various kinds and pat- 
terns, and cloths resembling diaper and damask linen, 
are now made at Dhaka, Patna, Tanda, and many other 
places. — The neighbourhood of Moorshudilbad is the chief 
seat of the manufacture of wove silk : tafeta, both plain 
and flowered, and many other sorts for inland commerce 
and for exportation, are made there, more abundantly 
than at any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, 
brocades, and ornamented gauzes are the manufacture of 
Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to the uses of the 
country, are wove in the western and southern corner of 
Bengal. The weaving of mixed goods, made with silk 
and cotton, flourishes chiefly at Maldii, at Bhugiilii-pooru^ 
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and at some towns in the province of Burdwan. Filature 
silk, which may be considered as in an intermediate state, 
between the infancy of raw produce and the maturity of 
manufacture, has been already noticed. A considerable 
quantity is exported to the western parts of India; and 
much is sold at Mirza-poorij, a principal mart of Benares, 
and passes thence to the Marhatta dominions, and the 
centrical parts of Hindoost’han. The teser, or wild 
silk, is procured in abundance from countries bordering 
on Bengal, and from some provinces included within its 
limits, The wild silk worms are there found on several 
sorts of trees, which are common in the forests of Sylhet, 
Asam, and Dekhin. The cones are large, but sparingly 
covered with silks. In colour and lustre too, the silk is 
far inferior to that of the domesticated insect. But its 
cheapness venders it useful in the fabrication of coarse 
silks. The importation of it may be increased by en- 
couragement; and a very large quantity may be exported 
in the raw state, at a very moderate rate. It might be 
used in Europe for the preparation of silk goods ; and, 
mixed with wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in 
India, a beautiful and acceptable manufacture.^ 

11/A Class. From a shoodru and a female kshatriyfi 
arose the Kurmukarus, or blacksmiths^ who are not very 
numerous : in populous villages there may be two or 
three families, but in some districts six or eight villages 
contain scarcely more than one. Under the super- 
intendance of a European, the Bengal blacksmith becomes 
a good workman, but every thing which is the offspring 
of his own genius alone^ is clumsy and badly finished. 

I hope the author will excuse the alterations made in tlie waiting of the 
names in this article. 
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Amongst other articles, he makes arrows, bill-hooks, the 
ipade-hoe, the axe, the farmer’s weeding knife, the plough- 
share, the sickle, a hook to lift up the corn while the 
oxen are treading it out ; as well as nails, locks, keys, 
knives, chains, scissars, razors, cooking utensils, builders’ 
and joiners’ tools, instruments of war, &c. Very few 
of these shoodrus are able to read* 

12//i Class, From a voishyu and a female kshutriyil 
arose the Maj;udhus, viz. persons employed near the 
king to awake him in the morning, hy announcing 
the hour, describing the beauties of the morning, lucky 
omens, and the evils of sloth ; repeating the names of the 
gods, &c. They likewise precede the king in his journies^, 
announcing his approach to the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages through which he is topass."^ 

\3th Class, From a kshiitriyu and a female bramhfin 
arose the Malakariis, or sellers of flowers. They prepare 
the wedding crown for the bridegroom, as well as 
the lamps and the artificial flowers carried in the mar- 
riage procession.'^ The iivalakarus also make gun-pow- 
der and fi re-works ; work in gardens; sell flowers to the 
bramhiins for worship,'" and to others as ornaments for the 
peck, &c. 

* Anotlier cast of people go two or three days* journey before the king, 
Uud rominaiid the iuhabitaiits to clear and repair the way ; a \ei y necessary 
step this in a couniiy wlierc there are no public roads. “ Prepare ye 
the way of the I^rd, iiKike his paths straight. Every valley shall be filled, 
.and every mountain and hill shall he brought low; and the crooked shall 
be made stiaight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth.” 

^ This crown is priiiciiially made with the stalk of a species of luillingto- 
nia, coxeied with oiciameurs, and painted with vaiious colours ; the lamps 
me made of talk mineral, and the llowers, of millingtouia painted ; they are 
fixed on rods. 

* Flowers^ to be presented to images, are also plucked from the tree^ 
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[4/^5 \bthj and \Qth Classes. From a kshutriyii and a 
female bramliQn arose the Sootus, or charioteers^ and 
from a voishjii and a female shoodru, the Tilees, and 
Tambooleesj or shop-keepers. The latter cultivate and 
«ell the pawn leaf/ 

\lth Class. From a kayust’hu and a female voishyil 
«rose the Tukshtikus, or joiners. The Hindoo joiners 
make gods, bedsteads, window frames, doors, boxes, seats, 
pillars for houses, &c. They also delineate idol figured 
■on boards, and sometimes paint the image ; some engage 
in masonry. Formerly the Hindoo joiners had neither 
rule, compass, nor even a gimblet, nor indeed did fhe 
most skilful possess more than ten articles of what com- 
poses a joiner’s chest of tools ; but they have now added 

-by t]{c woi>l‘<ip]»cr, or by his wife, or cliildjcii, or servants. Persons pluck- 
ing these flowois, or canyUig them to temples^ iu small baskets, may be 
constantly seeu in a morning as the traveller passes along. 

^ No per.^on need be told, that the use of the belle-nut, with lime, 
the leaves of the belle vine, and the inspissated juice of a S'pecics of mimosa, 
is iinivei«al throughout India. Aiioilier variety of the l)etle-nut, which 
U much softer than the common sort, is chewed singly; or with cardainums, 
.spices or tobacco ; or with the same things whicii were first mentioned, hut 
loose instead of being wrapped up in betle leaves. The conmion areca 
tiUt is the produce of Bengal; plantations of that beautiful palm tree 
aic common thioughout the lower parts of thi.s province, and tho uuC is no 
inconsidciable object of inland commeice. The mimosa c’hadir (or catechu, 
if this barbarous uaiivc must be retained,) grows wild in almost every forest 
thioughout India. Its in.spissated juice (ab.surdlj called terra japonic a) is an 
import from dl cultivated districts into those which are better mhabited, and 
need not therefore be noticed in this place. Tlie betle vi-ne (a species of 
pe[)per) is cultivated tliroughout ludia ; and Us leaves are seldom trans** 
ported to any considerable distance from the place of iheir growth : covered 
vineyards containing this plant, or artificial mounds on which they formerly 
«tood, aie to be seen in the precincts of almost every town or populous 
village, 'flic culture is laborious, and is mostly the separate occupation of 
a particular tribe Cokhrooke, 
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a number^ and, under the superintendance of a European, 
are able to execute very superior work. In some villages, 
several families of joiners, in ten others, perhaps, not two 
individuals of this cast, are to be found. The carpenters 
are in general extremely ignorant ; very few are able to 
read. 

Class. From the same casts sprang the Rujukiis, 
or washermen. The Hindoo washerman was formerly 
unacquaihted with the use of soap; he still makes a 
wash with the urine of cows, or the ashes of the plantain, 
or of the argemone mexicana. He does not rub the 
cloth betwixt his hands like the English washerwoman, 
but after it has been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he 
dips it repeatedly in water, and beats it on a board, 
which is generally placed by the side of a pool. He 
formerly knew nothing of ironing, clear-starching, or 
calendering ; and he continues the practise of beating the 
clothes of the natives, after they are washed and dried, 
with a heavy mallet. Europeans employ these men 
as servants, or pay them a stipulated price, from half 
a crown to five shillings the hundred. They are very dis- 
honest; frequently stealing or changing the clothes with 
which they are entrusted. The Hindoo women do not 
even wash the clothes of their own families. 

19th Class. From a voidyii and a female voishyil sprung 
the SwurnQkarus, or goldsmiths. The principal articles 
wrought by this cast are images, utensils for worship, or- 
naments, and sundry dishes, cups, &c. used at meals. 
Gold and silver ornaments^ are very much worn by Hin- 

• The fear of thieves was so great under the native governments, 
that persons were afraid of wearing costly ornaments, and often buried their 
property, in a brass or an earthen pot, in the earth : adding a lock of hair, 
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doos of both sexes ; even persons in the lowest circum- 
stances, in large towns, wear gold or silver rings on their 
fingers. The work of the swiirnukarus is very imper- 
fectly finished. For very plain work, they charge one 
ana, for superior work two, three, or four anas, upon the 
weight of a roopee. They are charged, even by the shas- 
trus, with a strong propensity to commit frauds, by mixing 
inferior metals with silver or gold. Raja Krishnii- 
Chiindrii-Rayu cut off the hands of a goldsmith, who had 
mixed inferior metals in a golden image of Doorga ; but 
afterwards, for his dexterity, granted him and his heirs an 
annual pension of a thousand roopees. 

^Oth Class. From the same casts sprung the Soovurnii- 
bunikus, who are chiefly money-changers, though called 
hankers. The private property of two or three native 
bankers in Calcutta, it is said, amounts to not less than a 
million of roopees each : they have agents all over the 
country, through whom they carry on business, allowing 
ten per cent, interest on money. They buy and sell old 
gold and silver ; also the shells (kourees) used as money ; 
and examine the value of wrought gold and silver. Some 
persons of this cast are employed by merchants and others 
to detect counterfeit money. 

Each roopee contains in silver the value of fourteen 
anas, two anas being added for the expense of coining. 
Counterfeit roopees of the same weight as the current 
one are found in circulation ; the persons issuing them, 
coin at less expence than at two anas the roopee. These 
bunikus stand charged with almost the same propensity 

a broken kourec or two, and some ashes, as a charm to secure it from the 
grasp of the messengers of Koov^ru, the god of riches j— in other words, 
they feared that their own god would plunder their houses ! 

VOL. HI. M 
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to commit frauds as the goldsmiths : some of them have, 
from the lowest state of poverty, raised themselves to the 
possession of immense wealth, several of the richest Hin- 
doos in Calcutta belonging to this cast. 

21st Class. From a gopii and a female voishyu arose 
the Toilukarils, or oilmen^ who prepare the oil, as well as 
sell it. They purchase the seeds, fron) which they pre- 
pare, in the mill erected in a straw house adjoining to 
their own, five kinds of oil. The oilmen are generally 
poor and ignorant : a few have acquired a trifling patri- 
mony. The Hindoos use only oil lamps in their houses, 
knowing nothing of the use of candles.^' 

22d Class. From the same casts sprung the Abheeriis, 
or milk^men. Several other casts sell milk, but these are 
the persons to whom this employment properly belongs. 
They are very illiterate. 

The common Hindoo cow seldom gives more than 
about a quart of milk at a time, which is sold for two- 
pence. The milkman who depends wholly on his busi- 
ness, keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the 
house with broken rice, rice straw, mustard seed from 
which the oil has been extracted, &c. He very rarely 
sends them out to graze.* The men milk the cows, cut 

^ Among the many domestic conveniences introduced among civilized na- 
tions, of whirli the poorer Hindoos know notliing, may be reckoned, chairs, 
tables, couches, knives and forks, spoons, plates, dishes, almost all the 
appai'atus of a cook-room, pins, buttons, buckles, needles, soap, stockings, 
hats, &c. &c. The poor have only one garment, and that a mere shied of 
cloth ; three parts of the male population never wear shoes ; modest women 
never wear them . The value of all the household furniture of a common 
Hindoo day-labourer will not amount to more than ten or twelve shillings. 

* 'i'o obtain food for hoi-ses, grass is cut uj) even by the roofs. 
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straw, and feed them ; the women gather the dang, and 
dry it in cakes for fuel, and it is actually sold in the mar- 
kets as fuel. The milkman also sells the urine of cows 
to washermen ; he likewise sells curds, whey, and clarified 
butter.*^ A good milch-cow is worth sixteen or twenty 
roopees; a bullock, six. For an account of the worship 
of the cow, see the preceding volumes. 

93d Class. From a gopu and a female shoodcil arose 
the Dlieevuriis, or Jishermen. Several casts follow this 
employment, and use a variety of nets : some of the nets 
are very large, requiring two boats to spread them out, and 
to take tliem up ; they frequently go on the water at night, 
hoping for more success than in the day. Many persons 
obtain very large sums of money by farming pools, brooks, 
lakes, &:c. as, after the rivers attain a certain height, these 
pieces of water are crowded with fish. Almost all the 
Hindoos oat fish with their rice, though some voishnfivfis, 
and very religious persons, abstain even from fish. In a 
boiled slate, fish was formerly offered to the gods, and 
reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. The fishermen 
are very hardy, sustaining, in a surprizing manner, expo- 
sure to a burning sun in the day, and to the night dews, 
when lying almost naked on their boats ; they are very 
industrious, but continue poor and illiterate. The wives 
of the fishermen, laying aside all the natural timidity of 
the Hindoo female, sell the fish in the market, and 
approach a considerable way towards their sisters of 
Billino:s«:ate. 

o o 

9ith Class. From the same casts sprung the Shoundi- 
kus, or distillers y who make several kinds of arrack, the 

^ Stale butter, made hot over the fire, to prevent its becoming more 
rancid. 

M 9 
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most common of which is called dhenoo ; and the princi- 
pal ingredients in which are rice, molasses, water, and 
spices. These spites are said to be made up by certain 
druggists, in the district of Burdwan, from the roots of 
one hundred and twenty-six difterent plants. The distil- 
lers place 801b. of rice, and the same quantity of molasses 
and spices, in ajar containing 1601b. of water; and close 
the mouth of the jar with clay, lo prevent the entrance 
of the external air ; in this state it continues, in the hot 
weather, five or six dajs, and in the cold weather, eight 
or ten. After this, the liquor is carried to the still, which, 
like every other article of Hindoo mechanism, is extreme- 
ly simple, and even clumsy : the earthen pan containing 
the liquor is placed on the fire, and its mouth covered 
with another pan, and the crevices closed with clay. In 
the pan which serves for the cover, two incisions are 
made, in which are inserted two bamboo pipes, for con- 
ducting the steam into two pans placed beneath, and 
into which the other ends of the pipe are inserted. The 
latter pans rest on a board which is placed on a large 
earthen vessel full of water, and this water a person con- 
tinues to throw on the pans to condense the steam. From 
the above ingredients, 401b. of arrack are made, but the 
distillers dilute it with a considerable quantity of water. 
The price is about two-pence the quart : some persons 
drink four quarts without intoxication. Should the 
liquor prove too weak, the distiller steeps in it some 
leaves of the jilyupalu. Another kind of arrack is called 
miitichooru, in which the ingredients are, 201b. of rice ; 
801b. of molasses; 1601b. of water, and 180 balls of spices. 
The name of another kind is doyasta, the ingredients of 
which are nearly the same as those of the last mentioned. 
Another kind of spirit, called panchee, is made with fried 
rice, spices and water; the ingredients are not put into 
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the stilly but are merely placed in the sun in a wide pan, 
and drawn out when wanted. Other kinds of spirits, as 
kumula, naraiigec, vatavee, kayavoo, armanee, golaptt, 
aravoo, and mujmil, are prepared by the Hindoo distiller, 
who also makes anise-seed water. The distillers also 
make a liquor, which they call rum, with molasses, the 
juice of the talu tree, and the bark of the vabilla; and the 
proportion of cacli article is, of molasses UiOlb., the same 
quantity of the talii juice, and 201b. of the bark. This 
rum is distilled in copper vessels, the earthern ones giving 
it an offensive smell. 

^5th From a malnkaru and a female shoodnl 

arose the Natiis, or dmiccrs ; but there are at present 
none of this cast in Bengal. The dancing at the Hindoo 
festivals is performed partly by Mttsulmans, and partly 
by different casts of Hindoos, who mix singing with danc- 
ing ; the Hindoo w'omen who dance before the idols are 
of different casts, collected from houses of ill- fame ; at the 
entertainments called yatril, different casts dance and 
sing. The feelings of the Hindoos are exceedingly 
shocked at seeing the English ladies degrading themselves 
(as they call it) into dancing girls. 

26/A Class. From a shdodrii and a female bramhun 
arose the Chandalus, who are chiefly employed as fisher- 
men or day-labourers. 

27/A Class, From a shoddru and a kslu1tri)rt female 
arose the Churmukarus, or shoe makers. This despised 
cast makes shoes from different skins, and even from that 
of the cow, which are sold for four-pence or sixpence a 
pair; a better kind, which will last two years, for one 
shilling and sixpence. Several kinds of gilt and orua'^ 

M 3 
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inented shoes are brought for sale from the upper pro- 
vinces into Bengal ; these cost as much as from three to 
forty roopees a pair. The shoemakers are also employed 
as musicians at weddings, feasts, and religious ceremo- 
nies ; the horrid din of their music reminds a European » 
that these men have been used to no sound except that of 
the hammer on the lap-stone. 

29>ih Class. From a riijuku and a female voishyu 
sprung the Pathnees, or fcrrt/men^ who are much em- 
ployed in Bengal, where there are so few bridges (there 
are none over large rivers). In some places, the ferry 
boats are much crowded, and in stormy weather they 
frequently upset, when multitudes perish : this is particu- 
larly the case near Calcutta, where the current is very 
rapid. 

29/A Class. From an oilman and a voishyii female 
arose the Dolavalices ; persons employed as fishermen, 
palanqueen bearers, &c. 

rjQth to the 3Sth Class. From a Magudhu and a female 
shoodru arose the Malas, another class oH fishermen. 
From a shoodru and a female kshutriyii arose the Chasa- 
koiviirtiis who are employed in agriculture. From a 
voishyu and a female kshutriyii arose the Goptt'^, a class 
of milkmen. From a bramhun and a female shoodru 
arose the Varooees, sellers of the panu leaf. From a 
Malakartt and a female shdddrii arose the Shavukus. 
From a Magudhd and a female shdddrii arose the Shika - 
rees, or hunters. From a goldsmith and a female voish^d 
arose the Mulugrahees, or szocepers. From the same 
casts also sprung the Koordvds. From a shoemaker and 
a female voisbyd arose the 
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S^th Class. From a dhcevii and a female shoodru 
arose the Mullus, or snake-catchers^ and quack doctors. 
They carry snakes in baskets as a shew, and, having 
taken out their poisonous fangs, play with them before 
the spectators, receiving* their bite on their arms, folding 
them round their necks, &c, at which times they use 
musical instruments ; but there does not appear to be any 
instances of serpents being aflccted by music, though 
many Hindoos believe, that they can he drawn out of 
their holes by the power of charms or incantations ; and 
perhaps tlie Psalmist alludes to a similar opinion, when 
he sajs of the wicked, they are like the deaf adder, that 
stoppeth her car, which will not hearken to the voice of 
the charmer, charming never so wisely.” 

40//i Class. From a man named Devulu (brought into 
Bengal by the bird Gurooru !) and a female voishyQ, 
arose the Gunukus, and Badyttkartts. The former wear 
the poita, and are called Doivttgnu bramhuns ; the latter 
are miserable musicians; they also make different kinds 
of mats. 

To a people who use no chairs, and few bedsteads, 
mats are very necessary : and a number are made in Ben- 
gal. The name of the most inferior mat is chanch, wdiich 
is made from the grass khttree,* and is three cubits and a 
half long, and two cubits and a half broad ; it is sold for 
about two-pence. A coarse mat, called jlientula, is made 
from the grass ineliya,'” and sold for eight anas. The 
diirmus, made from the reed arundo tibialis, are used to 
sit and sleep upon, as well as to inclose the sides and 
ends of the houses of the poor, twenty or thirty of which 


ni 
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Cypeius iuundatus. 
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are sold for a roopee. Of another sort, called moula, 
five cubits long and three and a half wide, and made from 
the above reed cut into small threads, eight, nine, or ten, 
are sold for a roopee. Another kind, used to sit and 
sleep upon, is made from the grass kttchkuchija ; thirty- 
two of which, four cubits long and two broad, are sold 
for a roopee. Sixteen mats of nearly the same dimen- 
sions as the last, made from the grass melija, are sold 
for a roopee. Valandiya, a mat made at a village of this 
name, is very much used by the natives to sit and sleep 
upon : eight of them are sold for the roopee. Another 
kind, called katee, five cubits long and three broad, made 
from the grass patce, sells at half a roopee the pair ; su- 
perior kinds are sold at one, two, three, four, five, six, 
and even eight roopees the pair. From the rough grass 
hogiila'' another kind of mat is made, sixty of which are 
sold for a roopee. From the leaves of the date and of 
the fan palms,'’ mats are made, sixteen of which are sold 
for a roopee. A very strong mat for floors, which will 
last many years, is made with split canes.^ A sacred mat, 
used in worship, is made of the grass kashu,'^iand sold at 
different prices, from a penny to one roopee each. Ano- 
ther kind, the shectuliipatecs,'^ laid on beds or couches on 
account of their coolness, are sold at one roopee up to 
live each. 

41sl Class From king Vend, in a miraculous manner, 
sprung the Mlechus, Poolindus, Pookkushus, Khusus, 
Yttvunus, Sodkshmus, Kambojus, Shiivurus, and Khilrus. 
All Europeans are branded with the name of MIechu, 
which word, according to the pooraniis, denotes person^ 

" Typha elepliaiita. o Borasus flabclliformis. p Calamus rotaug. 
s Sacchormn spoutaneum. ' Thalia dichotoma. 
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who despise the gods, and partake of forbidden food ; ov^ 
in other words, persons whose manners dilter from those 
of the Hindoos. The Musulmans are culled Yfivunus.'^ 

The Hindoos generally speak of thirty-six casts of shoo- 
drus ; but those here collected, from one of the smritees, 
amount to nearly fifty ; and the names of several more 
might have been added. 

Remarks on the effects of the Cast , — The Hindoo shas- 
trus bear the most evident proofs, that the founders of 
this system must have been men who designed to deify 
themselves. We can scarcely suppose that the system 
originated with a monarch, for he would not have placed 
the regal power beneath that of the priesthood ; it could 
only spring from a number of proud ascetics, who, how'- 
ever, were far from being sincere in their rejection of 
secular affairs, as they secured to their own order all the 
wealth and honours of the country, together with the 
service of the other three orders. Agreeably to this plan, 
the persons of the first order were to be worshipped as 
gods ; all the duties of the second concentrated in this, 
they were to protect the bramhiins ; the third w'^as to ac- 
quire wealth for them, and the fourth to perform their 
menial service : the rules for these orders were so fixed, 
that though the higher orders might sink into the lower, 
the latter could never rise, except in another birth. 

The institution of the cast, so far from having contri- 
buted to the happiness of society, has been one of its 
greatest scourges. It is the formation of artificial orders, 
independently of merit or demerit, dooming nine tenths 

* The Hindoos say, that from a sage of this name the Musulmans are 
descended. 
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of the people, even before birth, to a state of mental and 
bodily degradation, in which they are for ever shut out 
from all the learning and honours of the country. 

The distinctions of rank in Europe are founded upon 
civic merit or learning, and answer very important ends 
in the social union ; but this system commences with an 
act of the most consummate injustice that was ever per- 
petrated ; binds in chains of adamant nine-tenths of the 
people ; debars them for ever from all access to a higher 
state, whatever their merits may be ; puts a lock upon the 
whole intellect of three of the four orders, and branding 
their veiy birth with infamy, and rivetting their chains for 
ever, says to millions and millions of mankind, ‘‘ Yon 
proceeded from the feet of Brumha ; you were created for 
servitude.” 

Some persons have thought that the cast, as it respected 
mechanical employments, must be advantageous, since, by 
confining the members of one family to one trade, it secured 
improvement. Actual experience, however, completely 
disproves this theory, for Hindoo mechanics never intro- 
duce a n«w article of trade, nor improve an old one. I 
know that improvements have been made under the in- 
spection of Europeans, but these do not enter into the 
argument. For native use, the same clotlis, the same 
earthen, brass, iron, and other utensils, the same gold and 
silver ornaments, in use from time immemorial, unim- 
proved, are in use at this day. But, if these mechanical 
emplovments had been thrown open to all ranks, who can 
say what advances might not have been made in improve- 
ment ? 'riiose who are acquainted with the ell’ects of 
J^nropean skill and taste on the artists of Bengal, can see 
very plainly an amazing change for the better : the native 
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goldsmiths, joiners, smiths, shoe-makers, &c. under the 
superintendance of Europeans, produce work little inferior 
to that imported from Europe. 

But not only is the cast contrary to every principle of 
Justice and policy; it is repugnant to every feeling of 
benevolence. The social circle is almost invariably com- 
posed of persons of the same cast, to the careful exclusion 
of others. It arms one class of men against another ; it 
gives rise to the greatest degree of pride and apathy. It 
forms a sufficient excuse for not doing an act of bene- 
volence towards another, that he is not of the same cast ; 
nay, a man dying with thirst will not accept of a cooling 
draught of water from the hands or the cup of a person of 
a lower cast. I knew a kayust’hu, whose son had rejected 
the cast, seek an asylum at his son’s house just before 
death ; yet so strong were the prejudices of cast, that the 
old man would not eat from the hands of his own son, but 
crawled on his hands and knees to the house of a neigh- 
bour, and received food from entire strangers rather than 
from his own child, though he was then on the brink of 
that world, where all casts are resolved into those of the 
righteous and the wicked. If a shoodru enter the cook- 
room of a bramhun, the latter throws away all his earthen 
vessels as defiled ; nay, the very touch of a shoodru makes 
a bramhun unclean, and compels him to bathe, in order 
to wash away the stain. On tjic other hand, in the spirit 
of revenge, the toorus, a class of shdodriis, consider their 
houses defiled, and throw aw^ay their cooking utensils, if 
a bramhun visit them, but they do not thus treat even a 
Musulman. The keyes, another cast of shoodrus, also 
throw aw^ay their cooking vessels if a bramhiin come upon 
their boat. In short, the cast murders all the social and 
benevolent feelings ; and shuts up the heart of man against 
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man in"a manner unknown even amongst the most savage 
tribes. The apathy of the Hindoos has been noticed by- 
all who are acquainted with their character : when a boat 
sinks in a storm on the Ganges, and persons are seen 
floating or sinking all around, the Hindoos in those boats 
which may remain by the side of the river, or in those 
passing by at the time, look on with perfect inciifterenoe, 
perhaps without moving an oar for the rescue of those 
who are actually perisliing. 

What is the crime for which a person frequently forfeits 
his cast, and becomes an outcast and an exile for ever ? 
Perhaps he has been found eating with a virtuous friend ; 
or, he has embraced the religion of his conscience ; or, he 
has visited other countries on business, and has been com* 
polled, by the nature of his situation, to eat food not 
cooked by persons of his own cast. For the^e, or other 
reasons, the cast proscribes him his father’s house, and if 
his mother consent to talk with him, it must be by stealth, 
or at a distance from the place which was once his home, 
into which he must never more enter. Hence the east 
converts hospitality, friendship, and the desire to visit 
foreign realms, into crimes, and inflicts on the ofl'ender, 
in some cases, a punishment worse than death itself. 
Ghiintisliyamu, a bramhun, about thirty-five years ago, 
went to England, and lost his rank, Gokoolfl, another 
bramhiin, about the same time, went to Madras, and was 
renounced by his relations ; but, after incurring some 
expense in feasting bramlulns, he regained his cast. In 
the year 1808, a blacksmith, of Serarnpore, returned from 
Madras, and was disowned by bis friends, but after ex« 
pending two thousand roopees amongst the bramhilDs, he 
was restored to his family. In the year 1801, the mother 
of Kalee-prtlsad-ghoshd, a rich kayust’hd, of Benarcs, 
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who had lost cast by intercourse with Musulmans, and 
was called a peer-alee/ died. Kalce-prusad was much 
concerned about presenting the offerings to the manes, 
and, after much intreaty and promise of rewards, at last 
prevailed upon eleven brarnhuns to perform the ceremonies 
in the night. A person who had a dispute with these 
bramhiins informed against them, and they were imme- 
diately abandoned by their friends. After waiting several 
days in vain, hoping that his friends would relent, one of 
these brarnhuns, suspending ajar of water from his body, 
drowned himself in the Ganges ! — Some years ago, Rarnu, 
a brarnhun, of Trivence, having, by mistake, married his 
son to a peer-alee girl, and being abandoned by his friends, 
died through grief. In the year 1803, Shivu-ghoshii, a 
kayust’hu, married a peer-alee girl, and was not restored 
to his cast till after seven years, and he had expended 
700 roopees. — About the same period, a bramhunee, of 
Velu-pookliuriya, having been deflowered, and in coit- 
se<]uence deprived of her cast, refused all food, and expired 
ill a few days. — In the village of Brijbuj, some years ago, 
a young man who had lost his cast through the criminal 
intrigues of his mother, a widow," in a state of frenzy, 

^ A iiuvvab of tlic name of Pvci'-alee is charged with having destroyed the 
rank of many brarnhuns, and others ; and from these persons have 

descended a very considerable number of families scaitered ovm* the country, 
who Iia\c been branded with the name of their oppressor These , persons 
piactice all the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion, but are caiefully avoided 
by other Hindoos as outcasts. It is supjiosed, that not less than fifty families 
of peer-alees live in Calcutta, who employ brarnhun priests to perform the 
cetemonies of the Hindoo religion for them. It is said, that raja Krishnii- 
Chundrii-Rayu was promised five lacks of roopees by a peer-alee, if he would 
only honour liim with a visit of a few moments : but he refused. 

“ On account of maiiiages being contracted so eaily in rliis country, the 
number of virgin widows is very great. The Hindoos acknowdedge that 
almost all young widows, being excluded from a second marriage, lire in a 
state of adultery. 
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poisoned himself, and his two brothers abandoned the 
country. — Gooroo-priisad, a bramhun, of Charna, in 
Burd\van,not many years ago, through fear of losing cast, 
in consequence of the infidelity of his wife, abandoned his 
home, and died of grief at Benares. — About the year 1800, 
a bramhiinee, of Shantee-poorll, murdered her illegitimate 
child, to prevent discovery and loss of cast.— In the year 
1807, a bramhun, of Trivenee, murdered his wife by 
strangling her, under the fear that he should lose cast, 
through her criminal intrigues. — About the year 1790, 
Kalee-dasu, a bramhun, who had married, through the 
wickedness of a glintuku, a washerman's daughter, was 
obliged to fly with her to Benares, but being there dis- 
covered, he sold all his property and fled, and his wife fell 
into a state of insanity. « In the time of rajaKrishnu- 
Chdndrii-Rayu, a bramhun, ofShantce-pooru, was charged 
with a criminal intrigue with the daughter of a shoe-maker : 
the raja forbad the barber to shave the family, or the 
washerman to wash for them : in this distress, they applied 
to the raja, and afterwards to the nuwab, but in vain. 
After many pretended friends had, by fair promises, drained 
them of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
t3e shaved, but the family have not obtained their rank to 
this day. 

Numbers of outcasts abandon their homes, and wander 
about till death. Many other instances might be given 
in which the fear of losing cast has led to the perpetration 
of the most shocking murders, which in this country are 
easily concealed ; and thousands of children are mur- 
dered in the womb, to prevent discovery and the con- 
sequent loss of cast, particularly in the houses of the 
kooleenii bramhiins. 
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Not only is a person who has lost cast deprived of his 
property, and renounced by his. friends, but he is ex- 
cluded from all the services and comforts of religion; 
from all its supposed benefits at and after death, and is of 
course considered as miserable in a future state. 

The Hindoos relate a story of Vachusputee-mishru, 
who lived about six hundred years ago, and who,' for 
repeating the four vediis from memory before the king 
of Nit’hila, received as a fee 10,000 cows. As the 
reception of a gift of cows is forbidden, in the kulee 
yoogu,^ the friends of the pundit renounced him as an 
outcast, till he had made the proper atonement, by 
olFering a piece of gold. And thus, a man who according 
to the bramhuns, could repeat (he four vedus from 
memory, the repetition of the trillitoral syllable of which 
would remove the sins of a world, was made an outcast, 
because he had received a present of cows. If he had 
received a gift to the same amount in another form, 
he would have be^ homeless. 

According to the shastrits, the offences by which rank 
is lost, are, the eating with persons of inferior cast*/ 
cohabiting with women of low cast; eating flesh or 
drinking spirits; partaking of that which has been pre- 

* This is forbidden both in the smritces and pooraniis: thoiiph most 
of the bramhtins, at present, find the temptation too strong to resist. A 
gift of gold is also forbidden. 

7 The Hindoo system is not only a system of terror as it respects the rules 
of the cast ;'but of pride, as admitting, on the one hand, no proselytes, and, 
on the other, branding other casts with opprobiious names, and declaring 
their very birth and manners infamous. Invite one of the lowest orders of 
shoodr^ls to a feast with an European of the highest rank, and he turns away 
his face with the most marked disgust. 
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pared by a person of an inferior order ; dealing in things 
prohibited by the shastrii, as cow-skins, fish, &c. 

Persons may sink lower in cast, in cases where they do 
not become entire outcasts. A branihun, by officiating 
as priest to a shoodrO, does not become a shoodrii, but he 
sinks into a despised order of bramhilns. 

Persons breaking the rules of the cast were formerly 
punished by the Hindoo kings; now it depends upon 
mere accident whether a person violating the rules of the 
cast be proceeded against or not. Strictly speaking, 
scarcely any Hindoos live according to these rules, 
and vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate them. 
In some respects, the great body of the people do that 
which is forbidden : as for instance, they eat rice pre- 
pared for sale by Musulmans: here the number of 
offenders is so great, that the law cannot be enforced. 
Where a person is known to retain a Miisiilman mistress, 
the offence is frequently winked at^ unless he happens to 
quarrel with another, and then the latter insists upon his 
being excluded the cast. When only one person objects 
to eat or smoke with another who has forfeited his cast, 
he is often bribed to hold his peace; but if a number of 
persons object, the case is desperate ; yet there are times 
when a delinquent forms a party in his favour, who 
declare, that they will retain him amongst them. Some- 
times the whole village assembles, to decide about a per- 
son’s retaining the cast; when, if the decision be in his 
favour, all his friends eat with him ; if not, they refuse, 
and prohibit his entering their houses. There is no 
other form of exclusion. 

Persons who have been deprived of their cast, have, in 
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some instances, offered lar<j;e sums to regain it, but in vain. 
On the contrary, other offenders, who have had no ene- 
my to oppose them, and very little that the bramhuns 
could seize, have regained tlieir cast lor a iner^: trifle.^' 
The only way of being reinstated in their rank is to give 
a feast to bramhuns : all things may be obtained by 
pleasing this privileged order, in whose hands the cast is 
either a treasury chest, or a rod of iron. 

After the establishment of the English power in 
gal, the cast of a bramhun of ChilcuUa was destroyed by 
an European, who forced into his mouth flc^slt, spirits, 
&c. After remaining three years an ojitcasi, great efforts 
were made, at an expense of 80,000 roopees, to regain 
the cast, but in vain, as many bramhrtns of the same 
order refused consent. After this, an expen-c of two 
lacks of roopees more was incurred, when he was restored 
to his ftiends. About the year 180:2, a person in Calcutta 
expended in feasting and presents to bramhuns, 50,000 
roopees to obtain vvliich had been lost through 

eating with a bramhWfi m the peer-alee cast. Afler this, 
two peer-alee bramhilns of Calcutta made an effort to 
obtain their cast, but were disappointed, after expending 
a very large sum. 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast on making 

^ iM any different casts liave their head individuals called Pranianikiis, 
who aic consulted on all points iclatin]^ to the cast. When peisous wish to 
make a feast, they consult their prainaiiiku respecting who shall he invited, 
and what piesents shall be given to the guests. The sliooduis of one cast 
living in four or five villages have one prainanikii, who adjusts differences 
between the individuals of the cast over which he presides. If a per- 
son says, he will not eat with another, because he has done something con- 
trary to the rules of the cast, the prainauiku sometimes adjusts the business, 
by reminding this man, that in his family also there are such and such 
marks of the plague. 

VOI/. III. N 
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the requisite atonement; but many affirm that the atone- 
ment benefits the party only in a future state, and does 
not effect his restoration to society in this world. The 
offerings of atonement is a cow, or a piece of gold, 
or cloth, or a few kourees. 


Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life. 
But that which, more than any thing else, in the opinion 
of a sincere Christian, condemns the cast, is the resistance 
which it opposes to the prevalence of the true religion. 
If a Hindoo be convinced of the excellency of the Christian 
religion, he must become a martyr the same hour that 
he becomes a Christian. He must think no more of 


sitting in the bosom of his family, but must literally for- 
sake all that he hath ” to become the disciple of Christ, 
Liberty to obey the decisions of the mind, and the convic- 
tions of conscience, has ever been considered as one of the 
most important birth-rights of a rational being; but the 


cast opposes all the rights of ipjeason and conscience, and 


presents almost insurniount 
of truth. 


ablyi feji jl^les to the progress 


The loss of cast, however, loses half its terrors where a 
person can obtain society suited to bis wishes ; the chains 
of the cast, too, are severely or lightly felt in proportion 
to a person’s worldly incumbrances : an unmarried person 
finds it comparatively easy to leave one order of society 
and enter into another. I have seen some who have lost 
cast, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this dis- 
Unction could bestow : many of the peer-alees are pos- 
sessed of large property, and are invited to Hindoo 
festivals without reserve; with this difference only be- 
twixt them and other Hindoos, that they do not mix with 
the other casts at the lime of eating ; b u this exists also 
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auiong* different ranks of bramhuns : a bramhun of high 
rank will not eat in the same house^ and at the same time, 
with a bramhtln of low cast. 

In some parts of India, the natives do things with 
impunity which in other parts would cause the loss of cast. 
In the upper provinces, the regulations of the cast rela- 
tive to eating are less regarded than in Bengal ; while 
the intermixture of the casts in marriage is there guarded 
against with greater anxiety. 

Thousands of Hindoos daily violate the rules of the cast 
in secret, and disavow it before their friends : this fact 
refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in some 
measure, from the bramhiuical system. But there are 
great multitudes of young men, especially in Calcutta, 
who habitually eat, in the night, with the Portuguese 
and others, and shake off the fetters of the cast whenever 
pleasure calls. Here licentious habits are making the 
greatest inroads on tjbis institution: and indeed to such 
an extent arc the manners of the Hindoos become cor- 
rupt, that nearly one half of the bramhuns in Bengal, the 
author is informed, are in the constant practice of eating 
flesh and drinking spirits in private."' Ubhtlyu-churunfl, 
a respectable bramhun, assured the author of his having 
been credibly informed, that in the eastern parts of Bengal, 
the bramhuns distil in their own houses the spirits which 
they drink : this bramhun, a few years ago, at the Shyama 
festival, called, in the night, at the house of a rich 
Hindoo near Calcutta, to see the image of the goddess, 
and observed, that the offerings formed a pile as high as 
the image itself. Two or three of the heads of the family 

* Smoking intoxicating drugs also is almost become universal among these 
representatives oftlie gods on earth. 

N 2 
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were in a state of complete intoxication; and after re- 
maining a short time, one of them called out, “ Uncle, a 
thief is come to steal the otferings — see, he stands there, 
in a white garment.” The uncle, also intoxicated, but 
still able to walk, staggered up to the pile of offerings, 
and supposing that to be the thief in a white garment, 
smote it with such force, as to scatter the offerings at the 
feet of the goddess, and all over the temple floor. While 
the uncle was thus driving the thief out of the temple, a 
friendly dog was devouring the vomit of the nephew laid 
prostrate in the temple yard. — In conversation with a 
respectable shdddril, on these secret violations of the 
rules of the ca>t, he gave me in writing an account, of 
which the following is a translation : When a party sit 
to drink spirits, they ask a wise man among themselves, 
whose family for seven generations has been in the habit 
of drinking spirits, what benefit may be derived from the 
practice ? He replies, ^ He who drinks spirits, will be 
filled with joy, till he fall again and again to the earth : 
should he vomit, he must plafa bi^ mouth in it : if he 
devour the vomit, he will be rewarded with heaven.” 
Let the reader add this fact to various others which he 
will find in the introduction to the first volume, and he 
will be able to account for the Scripture designating 
the practices of the heathen by the expressive term — 
abominable idolatries/* 
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CHxVP. IIL 

SECT. I. — Of births^ and the nursing and education of 
« children, 

HINDOOS of respectability treat a pregnant female 
with peculiar tenderness; and when approaching the 
time of her delivery, she is indulged with whatever she 
desires. This solicitude does not arise from the fear that 
the infant will sufter if the mother be denied what she 
longs for, but, from the hope of having a son, as well as 
from a common fear among the Hindoos, that if a female 
do not obtain what she desires, the delivery will be pro- 
longed. A Hindoo woman exceedingly dreads the hour 
of childbirth,^ especially at the first birth after marriage. 
In the houses of the rich, a slight shed is always prepared 
for the female; who, after her delivery, is considered as 
in a state of uncleanness ; wlierc a number of families 
live togetlier, such a shed is always reserved for this pur- 
pose. Before the birth of a child, to keep oiVevil spirits, 
the Hindoos lay the scull of a dead cow, smeared with red 
lead, &c. at tlie door of this hut. If a female have a dif- 
ficult delivery, she suffers extremely for want of that 
assistance which a skiKul surgeon, (did Hindoo manners 
admit of his services,) would be able to afford : many pe- 
rish.^ The midwives are chiefly of the haree cast ; other 

^ So great is fliis di ead, that it lias received a proverbial appellation, 
“ sutu-sliiiulta, or the hundred-fold to be dreaded,” and the relations of 
such a female, considering how doubtful her passing thiough that period 
with safely is, to show their attachment, present her with various farewell 
gifts. 

It is become a pro\\?rb among this indolent people, that the life of a wo- 
man, being more sedeiitaiy, is happier than that of a man, and nothing but 
a droad of the danger here alluded to, makes them content to be men still. 

N 3 
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females of low cast practice, but they are not numerous. 
A roopee and a garment are the common fee to the mid- 
wife from the middling ranks ; the poor give less. 

Almost all the lower orders of Hindoos give spirituous 
liquors to their females immediately after delivery ; and 
medicine, a few hours after the child is born; sickness 
rarely succeeds a lying-in. When the father first goes to 
see the child, if a rich man, lie puts some money into its 
hand ; and any of the relatives who may be present do 
the same. Tllie mother is constantly kept very warm ; 
after five days she bathes ; and on the sixth day, to obtain 
the blessing of Shusht’hcc on the child, this goddess is 
worshipped in the room where the child was born. If a 
child die soon after its birth, the Hindoos say, See ! the 
want of compassion in Shusht’hee : she gave a child, and 
now she has tahen it away again.”'^ If a person have se- 
veral children, and they all live, the neighbours say, 
u Ah ! — Shdsht’hee’s lap !” On the eighth day, to please 
the neighbouring children, the members of the family 
sprinkle, with a winnowing fan, on the ground opposite 
the house, eight kinds of parched pease and parched rice; 
and about twenty-one days after delivery,® the w'oman 
begins to attend to her family business. On the twenty- 
first day, Shubht’hee is again worshipped, by the women 

Hindoos of the lowest class, if several of their children have died soon 
after the birth, procure a ring to be made fiom the chains of some convict, 
and place it upon .the next child’s ancle. If a son, when grown up, act very 
contrary to the manners of his parents, lie is said to have been changed in 
the womb by Jatu-haiinec, a goddess, worshipped by this people, and sup- 
posed, as her name in-ports, to play such tricks with mankind. 

• Poor women in tlic iioithcrn paits of Bengal aie known to attend to the 
business of their families the day after delivery. The author is informed, 
that sometimes a mother is delivered while at work in the field, when she 
carries the child home in her arms, and returns to her work there the next 
day. 
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of the family, under the shade of the fig tree. If the 
child be a son, the mother continues unclean twenty-one 
days ; if a daughter, a month. 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth of a child, keep 
a record, drawn up by a gttnuku, or astrologer, who is 
informed by the father, or some relative, of the exact 
time of the birth, and is requested to cast the nativity of 
the child and open the roll of its fate. The gunukii goes 
home, and draws up a paper, describing what will happen 
to the child annually, or during as many astronomical 
periods as he supposes he shall be paid for : indeed some 
of these rolls describe what will happen to the person 
during every period of his existence. This astrologer is 
paid according to the good fortune of the infant, from one 
roopee to one and two hundred. The parent carefully 
deposits this paper in his house, and looks at it occasion- 
ally, when any thing good or evil happens to his child. 
The nativity of sons is more frequently cast than that of 
daughters. Some persons merely keep the date of the 
birth ; or they add the signs under which the child was 
born, without having its fate recorded. The poor keep 
no record whatever. 

When the child is a few days old, the parents give it a 
name,^ which is generally that of a god,* the Hindoos 
believing, that the repetition of the names of the gods is 
meritorious, and, operating like fire, consumes all sin. 
Some are the simple names of gods, as Narayunu, Kar^ 
tiku, Gtineshu, Vuroonu, Puvuuu, Bhoot-nat’hu, Indrfi, 

* Never that of its father. 

* llie names of the gods are also given to towns, gardens, pools, &c. as 
Shree-Rampooril, the town of Ramu ; Krishnu-vagaiiu^ the garden of Krish- 
ua ; Lakshmee-sagtira, the sea of Lukbhmee. 

N 4 
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Gopalu, Ununtu, Ueslivvilru,^ Kooveru, Miihu-devu,' 
Bliiiguvanu, &c. and otluTs have attached to the name of 
a god another vvord^ as Ram, and Ram-prusadu, ‘^KribhnQ, 
and Krislinij-chrirnnn,' [5rairihanundri,"‘ Shivu-natdul," 
Sooryii-K'iiit’hh.^ The names of the goddesses, with 
an add'i:onal word, is also given to men, as, Doorga- 
churujui, Gunga-Ramh, &c. These are very common 
names among the Hindoo men. Women are named after 
the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, Lfikshmee, Surds" 
wiitce, (Junga, Radha, Sec. To these names some add 
single words, as Vishnoo-priya.’^ A great portion of the 
various names of the gods and goddesses are chosen and 
given to men and women. The names of heroes and 
heroines are also given, as Yoodhist’hiru, and Bheemii ; 
Droupudee, and Koontce. Names are also chosen from 
those of trees, flowers, &c. as Luvungu-luta,‘i Pudmd/ 
Soodha-mooKhee,* Sukhee.^ 

The father makes known the name, though the mother 
has generally the privilege of choosing it. Some Hin- 
doos ph*ce two lamps on two names beginning with the 
same letter, and choose that over which the lamp burns 
most fiercely. Besides the common name, anotlier is 
given by selecting a letter from the name of the stellar- 
mansion under which the child was born : this is used in 
the marriage contract, and at other ceremonies. I give an 
example from the name of one of the Sungskritu pundits 
in the Serampore printing-office: Krishnu happened to 


^ The conmion name for God. ^ The great god. ^ Piusadu, plea- 
sure ; this name iiitimates that Ramu is pleased with this person. 

^ Chiirunu, toot, Anundd, joy. " Nat’lih, lord. o Kaut’hu, 

beautiful. r The beloved of Vishrioo. ^ Tlie climbing plant LuvCluga. 
The water-jily. * She wlmse mouth is tike the water of life. 

* A female friend. 
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be the guardian deity of his friends ; and they gave this 
boy, as his common name, Gopalu, one oi' the names of 
Krishnu : and as he was born in the last division of the 
virgin, the Silngskritu name for which ends in t’h, 
his stellar name became T’hakooru-dasu. 

Some parents give an unpleasant name to a c'lild who 
may be born after repeated bereavements, as Dooklice,'' 
Punch-kouree," Haranu/ Koorfi/ See. They assign as 
the reason for this, that as the former were such pleasant 
children, and had such sweet names, they died through 
the envy of others.* If the child live, they add (he name 
ofRamCl to one of the above immes, as Dookliee-llamd, 
&c. 


A Hindoo woman suckles her child, if she have only 
one, till it is five or six years old ; and it is not uncommon 
to see such children standing and drawing the mother’s 
breast.^ A Iliiuloo mother seldom employs a wet-nurse ; 
nor is the child fed with prepared (bod before the expira- 
tion of six months. The children of (he rich generally 
go naked till they arrive at their second or third year, 
and those of the poor till they are six or seven. 


“ Sorrowful. Five kources. y The lost. * That which is 

taken away by force. 

If a iich man sinks into poverty, siicli sayings as these are common; 

See ! liow sharp men’s teeth aie I” — He is ruined entirely because others 
could not beai to see his Iiappine'^s.” — Some Hindoos think, that the gods 
hear the piayeis of ihose who desire the evil of others; and tliat perS^S 
are able to injure otbeis by the power of incantations. 

^ It is veiy reuuukablc, tliat tlie Africans as well as the Hindoos suckle 
their children long after they are able to walk; that they eat only with the 
right hand; smoke out of a tliin*; like the liookha ; at eight days old shave 
the head of a child, and give it a name. See, Their dances, like those of the 
Hindoos, are also distinguished by indecent gestures. 
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As Hindoo women never learn to read, they are unable 
to teach their children their first lessons, but a father may 
frequently be seen teaching his child to write the alpha- 
bet when five years old : at which age the male children 
are commonly sent to the village school. 

Rich men employ persons to teach their children, even 
at five years of age, how to behave on the approach of a 
bramhun, a parent, a spiritual guide, &c. how to sit, 
to bow, and appear to advantage, in society. When 
a boy speaks of his father, he calls him t’liakooru, lord ; 
or of his mother, he calls her t’hakooranec. When 
he returns from a journey, he bows to his father and 
mother, and, taking the dust from their feet, rubs it 
on his head. Considering their inferiority to Europeans 
in most of the affairs of polished life, the Hindoos in 
general deserve much credit for their polite address. 

Almost all the larger villages in Bengal contain com- 
mon schools, where a boy learns his letters by writing 
them, never by pronouncing the alphabet, as in Europe ; 
he first writes them on the ground ; next with an iron style, 
or a reed, on a palm leaf; and next on a green plantain 
leaf. After the simple letters, he writes the compounds ; 
then the names of men, villages, animals, &c. and then the 
figures. While employed in writing on leaves, all the 
scholars stand up twice a day, with a monitor at their 
head, and repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a 
unit to gundas,^' from gundas to voorees, ' from voorees to 
piinOs,'^ and from puniis to kahfiniis and, during school 
hours, they write on the palm leaf the strokes by which 

* Four. •* Tivciity. * Eighty. 

^ One Thousand Two Hundred aud Eighty. 
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these numbers are defined. They next commit to memory 
an addition table, and count from one to a hundred ; and 
after this, on green plantain leaves, they write easy sums 
in addition and subtraction of money ; multiplication, and 
then reduction of money, measures, &c. The Hindoo 
measures are all reducible to the weights, beginning with 
ruttees,^ and ending with munus.‘‘ The elder boys, as the 
last course at these scliools, learn to write common letters, 
agreements, &c. — The Hindoo schools begin early in the 
morning, and continue till nine or ten ; after taking some 
refreshment at home, the scholars return about three, and 
continue till dark. The Bengalee school-masters punish 
with a cane, or a rod made of the branch of a tree; some- 
times the truant is compelled to stand on one leg, holding 
up a brick in each hand, or to have his arms stretched 
out, till he is completely tired. These school-masters are 
generally respectable shdodrtts, though in some instances 
bramhuns follow this employment. Their allowance is 
very small : for the first year’s education, about a penny 
a month, and a day’s provisions. When a boy writes on 
the palm leaf, two-pence a month ; after this, as the boy 
advances in learning, as much as four-pence or eight-pence 
a month is given. 

There are no female schools among the Hindoos ; every 
ray of mental improvement is carefully kept from the sex.‘ 
As they are always confined to domestic duties, and care- 

* A seed of the abrus pricatorius. ^ Eighty lbs. 

^ An old adage is always present with the Hindoos, that if a woman learn 
to read, she will become a widow. — I am informed, however, that women 
teach the female children of kayust'hus and bramhiins to cut figures in paper 
and plantain leaves, and delineate other forms with paste on seats, walla, 
&c. Many are taught to spin thread, which is perhaps the most general 
female employment among the Hindoos. 
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fully excluded from the company of the other sex, a 
Hindoo sees no necessity for the education of llmaies, and 
the shrastrus themselves declare, that a icoman has vuthing 
to do icllh the text of the ledu : all her d uties are coiuprized 
in ple-isiny; her husband, and cher? Milng her c’dldren. 
Agreeably to this state of inaiuicrs, lespcctable women 
are ncaer seen in tlie ]>ublic roads, streets, or places of 
resort. AVhat would a European say, if ti^e fair aex were 
at once to be excluded from public view — aiul if in every 
public assembly, every private walk, every domestic circle, 
he was to meet only the faces of men ! 

When a child is ill, the mother, supposiiig tliat her milk 
IS the cause of its sickness, abstains from f)atlnng, eating 
sour i'ooci, fish, &c. and partakes of food only once a day. 
Sometimes, after making a vow, and promising some gift 
if the deity will restore her child to health, she abstains 
from cutting the cldld’s hair until the expiration of the 
vow; others tie up a lock of hair, and repeat over each 
hair in the lock the name of a dilferent deity : this clotted 
hair may frevqueijlly be seen on the heads of children. 

Though the children of the highest and the lowest casts 
seldom [)!ay in company, yet the olfspri ug of casts which 
more nearly apjiroximate are often seen in the streets, 
placing together with the utmost freedom ; and indeed if 
a child at play should have food in its hand, and tl;e cliild 
of anotlier cast partake of it, it is not much noticed. 
Hindoo children play with earthen balls, and with the 
small shells which pass for money. Bigger boys amuse 
themselves in ditllrcnt kinds of inferior gaming, as dice,’^ 

^ At U'c full moon in A^l^^v^nu ti.e Uiintoos s\t up n\\ ni^bt, aivl play 
liicc, in (uiifi (o obtain the favour of Luk-blimCC, the goddesb of \^cilUh. 
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throwing kourees, &c. ; in boyish imitations of idolatrous 
ceremonies; in kites ; leaping; wrestling; in a play in 
which two sides are formed, bounds fixed, and each side 
endeavours to make incursions into the boundary of the 
other without being caught; in hide and seek, and the 
like. Children are seldom corrected, and having none of 
the moral advantages of the children of Christian parents, 
they ripen fast in iniquity, and among the rest in dis- 
obedience to parents.’ At a very early age, they enter 
the paths of impurity, in which they meet with no 
cheeks either from conscience, the virtuous examples of 
parents, or the state of public morals. — A bramhun, who 
appeared to respect Christianity, was one day reading the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in Bengalee; 
and while going over this melancholy description of the 
sins of the heathen, ho confessed, with a degree of astonish- 
ment, how remarkably applicable it was to the manners 
of his own countrymen. 


SECT. 11. — Marriages, 

THE Oodwahu-tuttwu, a work on the civil and canon 
law, mentions eight kinds of marriage : 1. Bramhii, when 

* Hindoo youths occasionally leave their honves at ten, twelve, or fourteen 
yenrs of age, without leave from their parents, and visit different holy places, 
parity from a disposition to wander, and partly from ideas imbibed in their 
childhood fiom hearing stories lelativc to the merit of visiting holy places. 
Some afterwards send letters, to acquaint their paients, that they have pro- 
ceeded to such a holy place ; others return after a lapse of .some months, 
while others never return ; but after a young person lias left home without 
acquainting his parents, they often conclude that lie is gone to some idolatrous 
ceremony, ov to baiUe In Gvinga, or to some holy place. 
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KJlie girl is given to a bramhun without reward. — 2. Doi- 
when she is presented as a gift, at the close of a sacri- 
fice.— 3. Arshu, when two cows are received by the girl’s 
father in exhange for a bride. — 4. Prajaputyu, when the 
girl is given at the request of a bramhun. — 5. Asooru, 
when money is received in exchange for a bride. — 6. 
Gandhilrvu, when a marriage takes place by mutual 
consent."’ — 7. Uaksliusu, when a bride is taken in war ; 
and 8. Poishachu, when a girl is taken away by craft. 

A Hindoo, except he be grown up, as in second mar- 
riages, never chooses his own wife. Two parents fre- 
quently agree while the children are infants, to give 
them in marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a 
man called a ghritukrt, to seek a suitable boy or girl for 
his child." 

The son of a shoodril is often married as early as his 
fifth year; the son of a bramhun, after being invested 
with the poita, at seven, nine or eleven. Delays to a 
later period are not unfrequent : parents cannot always 
obtain a suitable match, or money is wanting; marriages 
also must be regulated by the cast, and by complicated 
customs. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred 


^ The pooraims relate, that formerly, when a king’s daughter had not been 
married in cliiIdh(»od by tljc contract of her parents, and she was grown up 
to be old enough for inaiilage, she might solicit of her father to have what 
is called a shttyumbuiii wedding, in which the girl chooses her own hus- 
band. To enable her thus to choose, the king makes a great feast, and in- 
vites multitudes of kings, aud from amongst them the girl chooses her 
husband. Uiimu, Uijoonii, Krishiiu, Nulii, and others, aie all said to have 
been chosen by the princesses to whom they were afterwards united. 

" The espousals, or contract before marriage,” among the Romans, 
says Kenuett, was pei formed by an engagement of the friends on both 
sides.** 
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roopees are often expended, and amongst the rich many 
thousands, at the maiTiage of a son. 

One of the Hindoo shastrus gives the following direc- 
tions respecting the qualities of a wife ; — She who is 
not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, is eligible by a twice-born man 
for nuptials. In connecting himself with a wife, let hiitt 
studiously avoid the following families, be they ever so 
great, or ever so rich in kine, goals, sheep, gold and 
grain; the family which has omitted prescribed acts of 
religion; that which has produced no male children; 
that, in which the vcdli has not been read ; that, which 
has thick hair on the body ; and those, which have been 

subject to [here a number of diseases are men^ 

tioned.] Let a person choose for his wife a girl, whose 
form has no defect; who has an agreeable name; who 
walks gracefully like a young elephant ; whose hair and 
teeth are moderate respectively in quantity and in size; 
whose body has exquisite softness.’^ 

The following account of the person of Sharuda, the 
daughter of Brfimha, translated from the Sliivii pooranB, 
may serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty : this girl was of a yellow colour; had a nose like 
the flower of the sesamuin ; her legs were taper like the 
plantain tree ; her eyes large like the principal leaf of 
the lotus ; her eyebrows extended to her ears ; her lips 
were red like the young leaves of the mango tree ; her 
face was like the full moon ; her voice like th^ sound of 
the cuckow ; her arras reached to her knees ; her throat 
was like that of a pigeon ; her loins narrow like those 
of a lion ; her hair hung in curls down to her feet; her 
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teeth were like the seeds of the pomegranate; and her 
gait like that of a drunken elephant or a goose. 

Each cast ])as its own order of ghiilukus, whicli profes- 
sion may he emhraccil l)y any pei>on cjualified hj cast and 
a knowleiige of (ho ghutukii sluisti us. They sometimes 
proposes maiclies (o parents before (he parents themselves 
liav(' begun to lliink of tlie marriage of their child. Many 
of the^e men are notorious flatterers and Jiars,*^ and, in 
making m.atrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in 
the grossest manner upon the parents on both sides. If 
the fjualities of a girl are to be commended, the ghutiikvi 
declar('-i, tliat she is beautiful as tlie full moon, is a fine 
figure, of sw(‘e; s:.eec!i, has excellent hair, walks grace- 
fully, can cook ami fetch w'ater, &c. After the report of 
the ghuliiku, a relation on each side is deputed to see the 
children,'’ and ii’ every thing respecting cast, person, &c. 
be agreeable, a written agreement is made between the 

o Sonic gliuiukus aic not eniploycd in making marriage agreements ; but, 
after htndyiDg the books belonging to tlieii profession, they subsist on the 
gifts received ai weddings, and (pi.uler tin .ii^elves on those koolecnus and 
sbrotii\u> who aie veiy licli. AVi-en a gliumKii visits such a kooliend or 
shroti he lelieaisesa numhei of honour.iblc qualities vvhicli he ascribes 
to the eiice^fois of hi , liost ; but if ilii-' peison be not disposed to be libel al 
tovveids liiiii, he einleavonis l(» bring forwaid all the violations of the lulcs 
of the Mito wliuii lie or his aiicestois may lia\e f.illen ; and sometimes 
this di'.ijip'/o/o'! 'hutuku (‘iideavoms to involve the peison in disgiace 
among hi‘''u /(M kN, oi in the jnesenee of large assemblies of hiainliuiis. In 
almost ill! fani'lits (heie aie tauli‘> lespecling the east, which aie well 
known to ihcse ghutviku^, aad wliicli they know liovv to uso as means of 
extolling inonev 

^ Annni.^ the Muig'^linife, those families 'which liave sunk lowest in ho- 
nour, inci t wiih g.cat difficult us in finding girls for their sons, and it is not 
uncommon toi ti.e gluitukus to impose ilic child of a shuOdru upon such a 
vaiigshuji'i as the danglitei of a brarabuii. 
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two fathers : and in this way, persons are united in wedlock 
with as much indifference as cattle are yoked together; 
matrimony becomes a mere matter of traffic, and children 
are disposed of according to the pride of parents, without 
the parties, who are to live together till death, having 
either choice or concern in the business. 

These very early marriages are the sources of the most 
enormous evils : these pairs, brought together without 
previous attachment, or even their own consent, are sel- 
dom happy. This leads men into unlawful connexions, 
so common in Bengal, that three parts of the married 
population, I am informed, keep concubines. Many ne- 
v^er visit, nor take their wives from the house of the 
father-in-law, but they remain there a burthen and a dis- 
grace to their parents; or, they abandon the paternal 
roof at the Call of some paramour. Early marriages also 
give rise to another dreadful evil ; almost all these girls 
after marriage remain at home, one, two, or three years ; 
and during this time numbers are left widows, without hav- 
ing enjoyed the com]pany of their husbands a single day : 
these young widows, being forbidden to marry, almost 
without exception, become prostitutes. To these mise- 
rable victims of a barbarous custom are to be added, all 
the daughters of the koolceniis, who never leave the 
house of the father, either during the life, or after the 
death of their husbands, and who invariably live an aban- 
doned life. The consequences resulting from this state 
of things, are, universal whoredom, and the perpetration 
of unnatural crimes to a most shocking extent. 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a 
second written agreement is made between the two fa- 
thers, engaging that the marriage shall take place on 

VOL. III. 
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such a day. This is accompanied sometimes with the pro- 
mise of a present for the daughter, which may amount 
to ten, fifty, or more roopees. On signing this agreement, 
a dinner is given, in general by the girl’s father ; and 
gifts are presen ted To the brarahuns present, as well as to 
the ghutukd, according to the previous agreement, per- 
haps five, six, eight, or ten roopees. Where a present is 
made to the father of the girl, which is very common at 
present, the cast of the boy is not very respectable : in 
the most reputable marriages, the father not only gives 
his daughter without reward, but bears the expenses of 
the wedding, and presents ornaments, goods, cattle, and 
money to the bridegroom. 

Three or four days before the marriage, the bodies of 
the young couple are anointed with turmerick, and the 
boy, day and night, till the wedding, holds in his hand the 
scissars with which the natives cut the betle-nut, and the 
girl holds in her hand the iron box which contains the 
black colour with which they daub their eyelids. The fa- 
ther of the boy entertains all bis relation*?, and others ; 
to relations giving a cooked dinner, to others sweetmeats, 
&c. and the father of the girl gives a similar entcifain- 
ment to all his relations. After this, the rich relations 
feast the bridegroom and family, and add presents of 
cloth, &c. On the day before the marriage, the parents 
on each side send presents of sweetmeats amongst their 
friends. 

During the night preceding the wedding, the most hide- 
ous noises are made at the houses of the two parents, with 
instruments whose noise resembles that of a kettle-drum. 
In the beginning of the night, the women leave four pots 
containing lamps at each of the two houses, expressing 
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their wishes for the long life of the bride and bridegroom. 
They also place at each house two balls of rice flour in 
the form of sugar-loaves, which they call Shree and to- 
wards the close of the night, they eat rice with the girl and 
boy. These customs are accompanied with much hilarity. 

Early in the morning, the w^omcn and female neigh- 
bours again assemble, and taking with them a pan of 
water, the pots which contain the oil-lights, the balls of 
rice flour, and some betle-nut,go round to the neighbours^ 
and give to each a morsel of the betle-nut. On return- 
ing home, in some towns, they place the boy and girl, at 
ditFerent houses, on a bamboo door, when the mother, as 
an expression of her joy and good-will, lights some straw 
from the thatch, and turns it round the riglit foot of the 
boy, or girl, throe several times ; after which the persons 
present lift up the door, with the boy or girl placed on it, 
three, five, or seven times ; the women tiien, taking some 
thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and 
then tie this thread with some blades of doorvil grass, 
round the right arm of tlie boy, and the left arm of the 
girl. They prepare also a kind of ointment with oil and 
spices fried together, and rub it on the head and ail over 
the bodies of the young couple. All these actions have 
no other meaning, than that they are tokens of joy. In 
the forenoon, at both houses, to secure the happiness of 
the boy and girl, they present offerings to deceased ances- 
tors. The bridegroom, as a mark of affection, sends to 
the bride a present of fish, betle, sweetmeats, plantainsy 
sour milk, and cloth : in some cases, the bride makes a 
similar present to the bridegroom. In the course of the 
afternoon, the heads of the young couple are shaved ; and 


’ One of the names of Lukslimce, the goddess of prosperity. 
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while the bridegroom stands upon a stone placed in the 
middle of a small artificial pool of water, round which 
trees are planted, and lamps placed, the wicks of which 
are made of the fruit of the thorn-apple plant, the women 
bring the pot containing the lamp, the ball of paste called 
Shrce, and a number of other precious things, and going 
^up one by one to the bridegroom, with these things touch 
bis forehead. If the person has the means, the rest of 
the time till night is occupied in feasting relations, bram- 
huns, neighbours, &c. The bride, bridegroom, and the 
person who gives the bride in marriage, all fast till the 
wedding is over. 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations of mu- 
sic, fireworks, illuminations, &c. are made, and vast mul- 
titudes are invited to the wedding. Some persons spend 
more than 100,000 roopees in the marriage of a son or a 
daughter. At a fortunate hour in the night, the bride- 
groom, dressed in silk, and wearing many gold and silver 
ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, and a gilt crown 
upon his head, prepares to go to the house of the bride : 
he is seated in a gilt palanqueen, or in a tiiktunama. If 
in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at 
the four corners, in the inside, to fan him, or rather to 
wave over him a brush, made of the tail of the cow of 
Tartary. The procession at a magnificent wedding is 
very long : before the bridegroom’s palanqueen, the ser- 
vants of the father walk, carrying silver staves ; open 
carriages proceed slowdy, containing dancing women and 
singers; a flag is also carried, and a metal instrument 
like a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at intervals. 
The streets are illuminated by the flambeaux and lights 
which the attendants carry in their hands ; and fireworks, 
placed on both sides the streets, are discharged as the 
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procession moves along. Horses, camels, and elephants, 
richly caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations 
the procession, and musicians, playing on various instru- 
ments, are placed before and behind the bridegroom. 
Lately many of the rich natives have called in the assis- 
tance of English music at their weddings. At intervals 
guns are fired. All things for the procession being pre- 
pared before-hand, the %vbole waits for the coming of the 
bridegroom. At a marriage, the procession of which I 
saw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a distance, 
and the bride lived in Serampore; to which place the 
bridegroom was to come by water. After waiting two or 
three hours, at length, near midnight, it was announced, 
as if in the very words of Scripture, ‘‘ Behold the bride- 
groom cometh ; go ye out to meet him.’^ — All the persons 
employed, now lighted their lamps, and ran with them in 
their hands to fill up their stations in the procession; 
some of them had lost their lights, and were unprepared ; 
but it was then too late to seek them, and the cavalcade, 
something like the above, moved forward to the house of 
the bride, at which place the company entered a large and 
splendidly illuminated area,*^ before the house, covered 
with an awning, where a great multitude of friends, dres- 
sed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend, and placed 
on a superb seat in the midst of the company, where he 
sat a short time, and then went into the house' — the door 
of which was immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys-— 
I and others expostulated with the door-keepers, but in 
vain. Never was I so struck with our Lord’s beautiful 

^ In many instances, the marriage rites areperformeil in this area, before 
all the company, and this is proper; but an affectation of modesty and fa- 
mily pride not uufrequently lead the father-in-law to the resolution of hav- 
ing the ceremonies performed in the house. 

ol3 
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parable as at this moment ; And the door was shut !”— 

I was exceedingly anxious to be present while the mar- 
riage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart 
in disappointment. 

From time immemorial, the Hindoo young men have 
considered a wedding procession, as it passes through the 
villages to the house of the bride, as/?«r game : — groups 
of wicked boys and young men, therefore, attack the 
wedding company in all those wa>s by which they can 
most annoy them, and in which (hey are greatly assisted 
by the darkncvss of the night. Serious disputes, attended 
with the loss of lives, have sometimes occurred amidst 
this rough and dangerous mirth. 

After entering the house, the bridegroom is led to the 
place where the marriage rites are to be performed, and 
where the father-in-law, taking off the old garments and 
poita of the boy, arrays him in new clothes, and takes him 
into an inner apartment, where they make him stand on 
a stool placed on the cow's head and certain other things 
buried in the earth, adding a number of female supersti- 
tious practices, to induce the bridegroom to behave well 
to the bride. "I'hey next bring the bride on a stool 
covered with the bridegroom’s old garments, and carry 
the girl round the bridegroom seven times \ they then per- 
mit the bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each other 
for the first time. The happy pair are then brought to 
the former place, and made to sit near each other, when 
the father-in-law puts into the hands of the bridegroom 
fourteen blades of kooshu grass, tied in two separate 
parts, which the boy ties under his feet. The father-in- 
law now pours some water into the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and while the latter holds it there, the 
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former reads an incantation, at the close of which the 
bridegroom lets it fall on his feet; rice, flowers and 
doorva grass are next given, which he lays on his head ; 
water is presented as at first with a prayer ; and then 
sour milk ; then again water. The officiating bramhiin 
now directs the boy to put his hand on a pan of water, 
and places the hand of the bride on that of the bride- 
groom, and ties them together with a garland of flowers, 
when the father-in-law says, Of the family of Kashyupu, 
the great grand-daughter of Bhoiriivu, the grand-daugh- 
ter of Ramu-Huree, the daughter of Haniii-soonddrii, 
Kshiima, wearing such and such clothes and jewels, I, 
T’hakooru-dasii, give to thee, Ubhuy ft-churunfi, of the 
family ofSandilyfi, the great grandson of Soonduru-dasQ, 
the grandson of Kanaee, the son of Rliujii-Huree.” The 
bridegroom says, I have received her.’’ T(ie father- 
in-law tlien makes a present, for good luck,” and adds 
to it household utensils, &c. according to his ability ; and 
then takes off the garland of flowers with which the 
hands of the married pair were bound, repeating the 
gaytitrce. A cloth is now drawn over the heads of the 
couple, while they again look at each other ; and this 
part of the marriage ceremony here closes, after the boy 
arid the girl have been directed to bow to the shalQgraniu 
and to the company, that they may receive the blessing 
of the gods and of the bvamhuns. A bramhiin, or a 
female whose husband and son are living, then fastens 
the bride and bridegroom together by their garments 
with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union ; 
and they are thus led back into the midst of the family. 

During the ceremonies of marriage, selections from 
the Mishru, a work on the different orders of Hindoos, 
are rehearsed by the ghutukus, amidst the assembly, and 

o 4 
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when the marriage ceremony is concluded, the father-in- 
law, or some one in his stead, proceeds to the assembly, 
and says, These friends have favoured us with their 
presence, let us pay them the honours due to their rank.’^ 
As on these occasions it is an invariable custom to mark 
the forehead of the guests wilh the powder of sandal- 
wood, this person now asks in the assembly, Who shall 
first receive the sandal-wood ?” To which a ghutuktt 
replies, Except Ubhuyu-churiinu, who shall receive the 
eandal-wood?” — Another asks, Why should he receive 

it ?” — The ghutuku then enumerates a number of qualifi- 
cations which this person possesses ; as, that all ranks of 
kooleeniis, and shrotriyfts, stand in his door that he 
is generous, hospitable, liberal in showing respect ; that, 
in fact, he is a second Yoodhist’hiru. Not unfrequently 
another ghittttku, amidst fierce disputes, proposes some 
other candidate, enumerating a number of qualifications : 
the man who is most liberal to these men, however, 
always obtains the honour. In some cases, no person is 
found in whom the assembly can agree, and it is at length 
proposed, that it shall be conferred without preference, 
by commencing at either end of the room ; should this be 
overruled, the only remedy left is, to select some child, 
and give it the honour of being first marked with the 
eandal powder. When a proper person, however, can be 
found, and all are agreed in him, a brainhun takes the 
eandul-wood, on a brass or silver plate, and goes up to 
the person for whom it is decreed, and again asks' the 
assembly, ‘ Shall I apply the sandalrwood ? A number 
of voices at once reply in the afiirmative, when the 
bramhiin rubs some sandal-wood on his forehead, and 
places a garland of flowers round his neck. Several per-» 


• Thi^t is, are nourished by hjni. 
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sons then join in conferring the same honours on all the 
the company; presents of betel-nut, or panii, are added. 

This being concluded, the father-in-la^r invites the 
company to a supper, promising that the delay shall not be 
great. Not unfreqiiently, before they sit down to the 
entertainment, quarrels arise ; perhaps a number of per- 
sons maliciously unite, to bring dishonour . upon the 
family of the bride, and either throw the food away, or re- 
fuse to partake of it. The guests consider themselves as 
conferring the obligation, and therefore, unless the food 
be excellent, they do not hesitate to utter the loudest 
complaints. Several hours are sometimes spent in com- 
posing these differences, and in persuading the guests to 
sit down quietly to the repast. Some are so malicious as 
to cut with scissars the garhients of tlie guests, while 
sitting in a crowded manner in the assembly. 

The girl’s father having entertained the persons who 
accompanied the bridegroom, presents gifts in money to 
the ghutuku, the officiating bramhun, the bramhuns, and 
relations, according to his ability. The bridegroom 
remains all night at the house of his father-in-law, but 
while there he is forbidden to eat any food except that 
which he has brought vv^th him. 

Early the next morning, the women of tlie house and 
neighbourhood carry small presents of money to the 
bridegroom. About the same hour, five women take up the 
mat upon which the married couple have slept, for which 
service they receive a trifling present ; after this, the bride 
and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies with tur- 
merick, bathe in the small pool mentioned before ; and 
after the guests have taken some refreshment, the bride- 
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groom takes home his bride. The girl’s palanqueen is 
closely covered, so that she cannot be seen : Bengalee 
women never ride in an open palanqueen. The proces- 
sion consists merely of the remnant of the first shew ; the 
only novelty is a quantity of artificial flowers fastened on 
sticks^ and carried before the bridegroom. On their arrival, 
in the place where the offerings were presented to the 
manes on the day of marriage, the boy’s mother takes up 
the pots, and the ball of rice called Shree, and with them 
touches the foreheads of the married pair; after which 
she takes some betel in her hand, and, beginning at the 
ancle, slowly raises her hand till it arrive opposite her 
son’s head, making an awkward noise by the shaking of 
her tongue, in which she is joined by all the women pre- 
sent. She repeats this to the bride ; and also places a 
fish in the folds of the bride’s garments, and some sweet- 
meats in the mouths of the bridal pair ; she then pours 
some milk mixed with red lead on the feet, and places a 
measure of corn on the head of the bride, under which 
the bridegroom puts his left hand; and in tliis manner 
they proceed into the house, the bridegroom with his 
right hand scattering the corn as they go. The burnt- 
sacrifice is next ottered by the bridegroom, amidst the 
repetition of many fotinulas by the officiating bramhun 
among the rest, the bridegroom pours clarified butter on 
the fire, and rubs a little on the forehead of the bride, 
saying, by this burnt-ottering I promise, that whatever 
fault you may commit with any of your members [he 
mentions each] I forgive them.” They next take up 
parched rice, and the leaves of the shumee tree, and hold 
them in their hands, those of the bridegroom supporting 

^ Pliny says, that tlu' most solemn part of the marriage ceremony was, 
when the matiimouial lites were pei formed with solemn sacrifices and 
offerings of burnt cakes. 
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the hands of the bride, when the latter says, ^ I am come 
from the family of my father into your family, and now 
my life and all I have are yours after which, the bride- 
groom repeats the praise of the regent of fire, calling him 
to be witness, and, after walking round the altar seven 
times, pours the rice on the fire. Taking up clarified 
butter, the bridegroom, after saying to the bride, ^ Your 
heart is in mine, and my heart is in yours, and both are 
one ; your word is in mine, and my word is in yours, and 
both are one,’ pours the clarified butter on the fire. He 
next draws the veil over her face, while he adorns her 
forehead with red lead. At the close, be intreats the bless- 
ing of the company on the bride, adding a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that he would destroy all mistakes that may 
have attended this service. Difi’erent diversions now 
take place, and the remainder of the day is spent in 
feasting, and in disn)i8sing distant relations with presents. 
If a friend on this day sliould not cat of tlie food, which is 
considered as having been cooked by the bride, it is 
regarded as a great dishonour, which can only be removed 
by his eating there at the next public feast. On this 
night the married pair do not remain together. The 
girl’s father sends garments, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. for 
them both, and the next day he goes himself, and sees the 
married pair put to sleep on an ornamented bed of 
flowers. 

On the fourth or fifth day, the father of the girl takes 
the bride and bridegroom to his house, where they remain 
about ten days. On the fifth, seventh, or ninth day, the 
women take olF the thread that was tied on the arms of 
the )oung couple on the day of marriage ; after which, the 
‘officiating bramhfin, in their names, worships the sun : 
the father-in-law presents changes of raiment to the bride 
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and bridegroom, and at the close entertains the guests. 
After ten days, the boy returns to the house of his father, 
and the girl remains with her mother. 

At respectable weddings, four or five thousand roopees 
•are expended, but the greatest expence is incurred in the 
fire-works, and other accompaniments of the procession : 
should four or five hundred persons sit down to the enter- 
tainment, their food will not cost so much as eight pence 
a head. Many guests who do not partake of the enter- 
tainment receive presents of money, garments, brass, and 
other household utensils. 

About forty-five years ago, J ilytt-Narayuiul, a bramhun 
of Khidur-pooru, near Calcutta, expended 40,000 roo- 
pees in the wedding of his nephew, and entertained five 
or six thousand guests. — Soon after this, Hiiree-Krishnu- 
rayfi, a peer-alee bramhun, expended more than a lack of 
roopees in the marriage of his eldest son, entertaining the 
nilwab, and most of the rajas of Bengal.— About thirty 
years since, raja liaj-Krishnu, of Calcutta, a kayust’hu, 
expended 80 or 90,000 roopees in his son’s marriage. 

At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home his 
wife ; or, if she be very young, she remains at her father’s 
(visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimate 
union, when her husband proceeds to the house of his 
father-in-law, if a poor man, on foot, and it rich, in a 
palanqueen, with a few friends. When the married pair 
return to the house of the boy’s father, most of those 
ceremonies are repeated which took place there on the 
day after marriage. A Hindoo, on his marriage, does 
not become a housekeeper," as in England, but continues 
to live with his father; and in this way, if they can agree^ 
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many generations live together. At present, ho\Vever, 
separations into distinct families are becoming more and 
more common. 

At the time of the second marriage, certain foolish cus- 
toms are practised by the females : the girl also abstains 
from eating the common rice, fish, (fee. and on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day, the worship of Shnsht’hee, Mar- 
kfindeyu, Gtinesbii, and the nine planets, is performed, 
the officiating bramhttn reading, and the bridegroom 
repeating the service after him. To this succeeds the 
worship of the sun, in which the officiating bramhtln, 
joining the open hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
repeats certain formulas from one of the smritees. After 
these services, the bridegroom feeds the bride with sugar, 
clarified butter, honey, and the urine and dung of a calf, 
mixed together; and folds up plantains, nutmegs, (fee. in . 
the garment of the bride, and as they enter the house, 
the bridegroom causes a ring to slide between the bride’s 
garment and her waist.*^ The bride and bridegroom 
then cat furinenty together. 

The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to 
children, especially to sons, to the greatest excess. They 
are amazed at the apparent want of affection in Euro- 
peans, who leave their parents, and traverse foreign 
countries, some of them without the hope of ever seeing 
them again. If a man should not have children, his father 
or elder brother seeks for him a second wife;* few take 
this trouble on themselves. The husband directs which 

" Among tlic Romans, the man sent a ring as a pledge to the woman. 

The Hindoos say, a man ought to wait till his wife is more than twenty 
before he mairics a second. 
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nife shall have the diief rule, though, according to the 
shastru, this honour belongs to the wife he first married- 
Multitudes of instances occur, in which a plurality of wives 
is the source of perpetual disputes and misery : indeed 
the Hindoos confess, that scarcely any instances are to be 
found of the continuance of domestic happiness where 
more than one wife lives in the same house. A person of 
some respectability deplored to tlie author, in the most 
pitiable manner, his miserable condition on account of 
having been driv(’n by his father into a state of polygamy. 
He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apart- 
ments, and was compelled to dine with his two wives 
alternately with the utmost regularity ; the children of 
the diflerent wi\es were coniimiaily (juarelling ; and thus, 
through the jealousies, and the innumerable vexations 
and collisions inseparable from polygamy, he was almost 
driven to desperation. — On further enrpiiry into this 
matter, I found, that polygamy was acknowledged to be 
the greatest of all domestic afflictions among the Hindoos. 
Kilvee-knnkuiiu, in his Chuiidce, u Bengalee poem, has 
deplored his own case in having two wives ; and it has 
become a proverb, that one wife would rather acconjpany 
her husband to the gloomy regions of Yum u, than see 
him sit with the other. In short, the whole country is 
full of tlie most disgraceful proofs, that polygamy is an 
unnatural and miserable state. — Thus Divine Providence 
seems evidently to have marked polygamy as a state con- 
trary to moral order ; in which order we see, that innocent 
enjoyments are always conneclcd with tranquillity, and 
vicious ones ever followed with pain and disorder. — Sec 
the history of Abraham^ Gen, xxi. (SfC. 

He who has lost his wife by death, generally marries 
another as soon as he is purified, that is, in eleven days, 
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if a bramhiin, and in a month, if a shoodru/ Somo wait 
longer, and a few do not marry again. A Hindoo may 
marry a second time, a third, ^ and so on, till he is fifty 
years old ; but, according to the shrastru, not when he is 
advanced beyond this age; nevertheless many of the 
lower orders marry when sixty, and some koolceniis 
marry when as old as eighty. The ceremonies at a second 
marriage are similar to those at the first. 

Few men continue in a single state to old age: those 
who do, cohabit with concubines : few females remain un* 
married; none who can obtain husbands. Yet the cast 
presents such various obstacles to union, and there are so 
many gradations of rank by which marriages are regulated, 
that cases do exist in which men cannot obtain wives, nor 
women husbands."* Still, so great a disgrace is incurred 
by remaining unmarried, that on one occasion a number 
of old maids were married to an aged kooleenil brarnhun, 
as his friends were carrying him to the Ganges to die. 

Widows amongst the lowest casts are sometimes married 
by a form called nika; when the bride and bridegroom, 


y The wife of one of the author’s servants once presented a complaint 
against her husband, that he neither maintained nor lived with her ; when tlic 
man was asked the reason of this cruel behaviour, he said, without shame. 
Oh Saheb, she was so sick some time ago, that I did not expect her to 
live : I theiefore manied another !” 

* A third marriage is considered as improper and baneful to the female ; 
hence, before tlje marriage ceremony takes place, they first betroth the man 
to a tree, when, it is said, the evil expends itself on the tree, and the tree im- 
mediately dies. 

* In the year 1815, some Hindoos, of high cast, were on the eve of petition- 
ing the English government to interfere and prevent the kooleentis from en- 
grossing so many wives, as this disgraceful custom prevented many individuals 
from entering into the marriage state. 
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in the presence of friends, place a garland of flowers on 
the neck of each other, and thus declare themselves man 
and wife. 

The greatest number of marriages take place in the 
months Ugruhayunu, Maghu, and Phalgoonu, these being 
considered as very fortunate months. In Joisht’hu, eldest 
sons are forbidden to marry. In Voishakhii few marriages 
are celebrated, and in Poushii and Choitru scarcely any? 
except where the parents are of low cast, and extremely 
poor. In the other months, none marry. From mar- 
riages in the first three months, arise riches ; in Asharhti, 
poverty. If an eldest son be married in Joisht’hu, he will 
die; if any marry in Shravunu, none of the children will 
live ; if in Ilhadrii or Choitru, the wife will be inconstant ; 
if in Ashwinu, both husband and wife will die; if in 
Kartiku, they will have fevers and other diseases ; if in 
Poushu, the wife will become a widovv.^ 

Hindoo girls, to obtain good husbands, frequently wor- 
ship the gods ; and a woman sometimes secretly admi- 
nisters to her husband a medicine obtained from some old 
woman, to cause her husband to love her ! When hus- 
bands remain long from home, some women practise a 
superstitious custom to hasten their return ; while others, 
to ascertain whether a husband is well or ill, is on his 
way home or not, is dead or alive, call a witch, who takes 
the winnowing fan, and, according to its motion in her 


** Tlie Romans, says Kennett, were very superstitious in reference to the 
particular time ofmaniage, fancying several days and seasons very unfor- 
tunate for this design. Ovid says. Fast. 5. 487, 

“ Nor ever bride 

Link'd at this season lon^ her bliss enjoy'd.** 
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hand, pronounces the exact circumstances of the absent 
husband. 

The Hindoos are seldom happy in their marriages; 
nor can domestic happiness be expected where females 
are reduced to a state of complete servitude, and are nei- 
ther qualified nor permitted to be the companions of their 
husbands* A man^ except he is of low cast, never enters 
into conversation with his wife during the day, nor is she 
ever permitted to eat in the presence of her husband, or 
to sit in the company even of near friends. An elder 
brother never looks at his younger brother’s wife. 

Several of the shastrus describe the virtues of an ex- 
cellent wife : Ramu thus mourns over the loss of Seeta t 

She was not a common wife; — in the management of 
my affairs, she even gave me excellent council ; when 1 
needed her services, she was my slave ; if I was ever an- 
gry, like the patient earth, she bore my impatience with- 
out a murmur; in the hour of necessity, she cherished 
me, as a mother does her child ; in the moments of re- 
pose, she was to me as a courtes^an ; in times of hilarity, 
she was to me as a friend.”"^ — When engaged in religious 
services, an excellent wife assists her husband with a mind 
as devout as his own. On all occasions she gives her 
whole mind to make him happy ; is as faithful to him as 
a shadow to the body ; shares in all his joys and sorrows ; 
and esteems him, whether poor or rich, whether possessed 
of excellent or evil qualities, whether handsome or de- 
formed.^ In the absence or sickness of her husband, a 
good wife renounces every gratification ; and at his death, 
dies with him.*^ 

® See the Muhanatuka . ^ See the Rainayanii. 

* See the Markhnd^ytt pooranft. 

P 


VOL. III. 
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The following description of Hindoo females^ though 
written respecting those living in another part of India^ 
appears to be so just, that I have thought it right to copy 
it. Bartolomeo is certainly one of our best writers on 
Hindoo manners and customs. Till their thirteenth 
year, they are stoul and vigorous ; but after that period, 
they alter much faster than the women in any of the na- 
tions of Eurode. Early marriage, labour, and diseases, 
exhaust their constitutions before the regular time of de- 
cay. They are lively, active, and tractable; possess 
great acuteness ; are fond of conversation ; employ florid 
expressions, and a phraseology abundant in in nges ; ne- 
ver carry any thing into effect till after mature delibera- 
tion ; are inquisitive and prying, yet modest in discourse ; 
have a fickle inconstant disposition ; make promises with 
great readiness, yet seldom perform them ; are importu- 
nate in their requests, but ungrateful when they have ob- 
tained their end ; behave in a cringing obsequious manner 
when they fear any one, but are haughty and insolent 
when they gain the superiority j and assume an air of 
calmness and composure when they acquire no satisfac- 
tion for an injury, but are malicious and irreconcileable 
when they find an opportunity of being revenged. I was 
acquainted with many families who had ruined themselves 
with lawsuits, because they preferred the gratification of 
revenge to every consideration of prudence. 

The merits and demerits of husband and wife are trans- 
ferable to either in a future state ; if a wife perform many 
meritorious works, and the husband die fi^rst, he will en- 
joy hoaven as the fruit of his wife’s virtuous deeds and 

^ The Miiliabharutu, and other shastriis, teach, that a female, wlien she 
offers lierself on the funeral pile, reniores the sins of her hasband, and 
carries him with her to heaven. Savitree, a bramhunee, say the poorantis, 
raised her husband to life by her works of meric. 
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if the wife be guilty of many wicked actions, and the hus- 
band die first, he will suffer for the sins of his wife. In 
the apprehensions of a Hindoo, therefore, marriage ought 
to be a very serious business. 


SECT. III . — Notices relative to Manners and Customs 
in general, 

THE Hindoos, notwithstanding their divisions into 
casts, and various sects, are scarcely less peculiar and iso- 
lated in their manners than the Chinese : their dress, 
their ceremonies, and their domestic economy, have been 
preserved without innovation from age to age. Still, 
however, the unchanging dress and modes of the Hin- 
doos are natural and gra<ieful, compared with those of a 
Chinese, who, with his long tail, his fantastic dress, his 
fan, his wooden shoes, and his chuckling stllam, looks 
more like a piece of carved work, than a human being 
walking at large on the earth. 

Many of the higher orders of Hindoos, especially in 
the Northern provinces, are handsome in their features, 
having an oval face, and a nose nearly aquiline. Some 
are comparatively fair, and others quite black, but a 
dark brown complexion is roost common, with black eyes 
and hair. The general expression of the countenance 
reminds you, that the Hindoo is mild and timid, rather 
disposed to melancholy, and effeminate pleasures. In 
Bengal, the greatest number are below the middle sta- 
ture, and very slender in body ; but this description does 
not altogether suit the Hindoos of the upper provinces, 
where you immediately perceive, that you are surrounded 

p 2 
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with a people more robust and independent, though the 
general features are the same. 

The Hindoos are generally loquacious, and the com- 
mon people very noisy in conversation. Their youth 
are lively, inquisitive, and of quick perception. They 
appear to be capable of great improvement, and of imi- 
tating most of the European arts, and carrying them to 
the greatest perfection : either they are incapable of bold 
and original designs, or their long slavery to ancient pat- 
terns and usages has, like the Chinese shoe, made the 
whole race cripples. 

The dress of the rich,® in which there is neither but- 
tons, strings, nor pins, is happily suited to the climate, 
and produces a very graceful effect. Over their loins 
they fold a cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging 
down to the tops of the shoes. The upper garment is a 
loose piece^ of fine white cloth ‘‘ without seam from top 
to bottom,” thrown over the shoulders, and, except the 
head, neck, and arms, covering the whole body. The 
head is always uncovered, unless the heat or cold con- 
strain the person to draw his upper garment over it like 
a hood.* Shoes worn by the rich, are covered with gold 

» Rcfore a Hindoo puts on a new garment, lie plucks a few threads out of 
it, and offers them to different beings, that they may be propitious, and 
that it may wear well. Tke poor wear their garments till they are very fil- 
thy, and the pillow on which they sleep is never washed, notwithstanding 
their hair is oiled daily : their houses and garments are generally full of 
vermin. 

** A native, when he saw a picture of His Maj'^sty George the Third in 
the house of the author, in a Roman habit, asked, wliy he wore garments 
like the Hindoos, and not like the English. 

‘ ‘‘ The colour of the (Roman) gown is generally believed to have been 
white. As to attire for the head, the Romans ordinarily used none, except 
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and silver thread, are open at the heels, and curled qp at 
the toes ; stocivings are very seldom worn ^ Many Hin- 
doos in the service of Europeans, to plea^^e their masters, 
wear the Musulman dress; put on a turban, and gar- 
ments like a jacket and petticoat, or loose pantaloons. 
The poor have only a shred of cloth to cover their loins. 
The dress of the women diftVrs from that of the men, in 
that they wear only one long garment, which, wrapped 
round the loins, comes over the shoulders, and occasion- 
ally over the head as a hood. In Bengal, a woman’s gar- 
ment is ten cubits long and two broad ; in the southern 
parts of India, it is much longer : very few wear shoes. 
Ornaments are eagerlj sought after, even by the poorest 
women, which they fix in their liair, on the tbrehead, in 
the ears, in the nose, round the arms, wrists, ancles, &c. 
They paint their finger-nails, and round the bottoms of 
their feet, red, and their eye-lashes black ; their teeth are 
made red with eating panfi/ 

the lappet of their gown ; and this was not a constant cover, but only occa- 
sional, to avoid the rain, or sun, or other accidental inconveniencies : hence 
it is, that we see none of the old statues with any on their heads,’* 

^ It is remarkable, to what excellent uses the toes are applied in India. 
In England, it is liard to say whether iliey aie of any use whatsoever. 
A man could certainly walk and lide without them ; and these aie the 
principal purposes to which the feet are applied in Europe. But here the 
toes are second-hand fineers ; they are Crdled lhe“ feet fingers” in Bengalee, 
In his own house, a Hindoo makes use of them to fasten the clog to hia 
feet by means of a button which slips between the two middle toes. The 
taylor, if he does not thread his needle, certainly twists his thread with 
them ; the cook holds his knife with his toes while he cuts fish, vegetables, 
&c. ; the joiner, the weaver, &c. could not do without them, and almost 
tveiy native has twenty diffeient uses for the toes. It is true, I have heaid 
of a maimed sailor in England writing with liis toes, which is ratlier more 
th<an whdt I have seen done in this country ; but yet, this is only another 
proof of \Nliat might be done, even with the toes, if necessity should Arise, 
to make set our toes as welj as our wits to woik. 

^ Fanu, which is chewed like tobacco, con.^ists of the leaf of the piper 

p 3 
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In their forms of address, and behaviour in company, 
the Hindoos must be ranked among^Jt the politest nations. 
It is true, there is a mixture of flattery and of fulsome 
panegyric in their address, but this is given and received 
rather as the requirement of custom than the language of 
the heart. It is a polish always understood to lie on 
the surface; it pleases without deceiving any body. 
When he enters the presence of his spiritual guide, the 
Hindoo prostrates himself, and, laying hold of his feet, 
looks up to him, and says, ‘ You are my saviour — to a 
benefactor, he says, < You are my father and mother — 
to a man whom he wishes to praise, ^ You are Religion 
incarnate or, ^ O Sir, your fame is gone all over the 
country ; yes, from country to country.’ ‘ As a Benefac- 
tor, you are equal to Kflrnd.’* ^ You are equal to Yoo- 
dhist’hiru*” in your regard to truth.’ ^ You have overcome 
all your passions.’ ^ You shew due respect to all.’ ‘ You 
are a sea of excellent qualities.* ‘ You are devoted to the 
service of your guardian deity.’ ^ You are the father 
and mother of brarahuns, cows, and women.’ 

There are five kinds of obeisance among the Hindoos, 
viz. 1. ustangu, in which the person prostrates himself, 
and makes eight parts of his body, viz, his knees, hands, 
temples, nose, and chin, touch the ground ; 2 pfinchangfi, 
in which the person makes his forehead, temples, and 
hands touch the ground; 3. dundavutu, simple prostra-^ 
tion, in which the person causes his forehead to meet the 


betel, the fruit of the ejcca fausel, lime made of sliells, and (at pleasure) of 
a number of spices. 

’ Kttrnii, the brotlier of Yoodhist’hirti, was very famous for hi:s libeiality. 
King YoodhifctMiirCi Is on ail occasions mentioned as a peison the most 
tenacious of truth of any Hindoo that ever lived, and yet he was dragged to 
hell for lying. 
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ground; 4. numtlskaril, in which he, bringing his joined 
hands open up to his forehead, causes his two thumbs 
to touch his forehead several times ; 5. iibhivadiiiiuj 
in whicli the person raises his right hand (never his left) to 
or towards the forehead, gently bending the head. This 
last is the common form. Should a bramhtiii, the servant 
of a king, be sitting with his master, a shoodrtt, coming in 
would give the common sulam, with one hand, to the 
monarch, and with his joined hands would make the reve- 
rential numftskaru to the bramhun. The Bengalee 
women, if of equal rank, bow to each other, by raising 
their joined hands to the head. A woman of inferior 
rank bows to a superior, and rubs the dust of her feet on 
her forehead, but the superior does not return the bow. 

In their descriptions, the Hindoos indulge in the most 
extravagant hyberbole. A splendid palace they call 
the heaven of Vishnoo; — a heavy rain, the deluge; — a 
quarrel, the bloody contest between tlie Pandfiviis and the 
sons of Dhritiirashtrti, in which eighteen ukshouhinees” 
were slaughtered ; — a crowd is always swelled to myriads- 
Respecting a water-spout, the Hindoos say, the elephants 
of the god Indrfi are drinking ; — the rainbow they call 
Ramu’s bow; — a whirlwind is caused by aerial beings 
called pishachGs; — thunder is occasioned by Indnl’s hurl- 
ing his thunderbolts at the giants, who come to drink 
water from the clouds, and the lightning arises from the 
sparks of these thunderbolts. Some add, that the ring round 
the moon arises from the splendo,ur of the planets or gods, 
who sit there as the counsellors of Chilndrii (the moon.) 

In directing their letters, as well as in the compliments 

" One ukshouhineo comprises 109,350 foot, 65,610 horsca, 21,870 cha- 
riots, and 21,870 elephants. 

p 4 
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prefixed to them, the Hindoos use the most extravagant 
address : the following may serve as specimens ; To a king: 

‘ To the great, the excellent, the prosperous, the illustri- 
ous king, Krishnft-Chnndrtt-Rajii, the nourisher of mul- 
titudes from many countries, the fragrance of whose fame 
has spread through the whole world ; at whose feet many 
kings, adorned with refulgent crowns, bow ; whose glory 
makes his enemies shrink as the sun does the koirilvu;'^ 
whose fame is pure as the queen of night ; the priest of 
the perpetual sacrificial fire .’ — To a teacher: ^ To Ubhecsh. 
tfldevii, the ferryman across the sea of this world, the 
teacher of the way of deliverance from sin, the sun- like 
remover of the great darkness springing from worldly 
attachment ; the nut p which removes the irnpurites of the 
soul; to thy feet I bow, the nails of which are like the 
horns of the half moon .’ — To a father : ‘ To the excellent 
person, my father, the only author of my existence, my 
governor, whose mind drinks the honey on the water- 
lily feet of the deity; at thy feet, which drive away my 
darkness, I supplicate .’ — To a mother ; ‘ To my excellent 
and dignified mother, who bore me in her womb; who, 
feeding, nourishing, and comforting me, raised me to man- 
hood ; by whom I saw the world, and wdio gave me a 
body to perform the offices of religion ; at thy feet I sup- 
plicate, which are the water-Ijlics on the reservoir of my 
heart/ 

When two Hindoos, after a short absence, meet, the 
inferior first attempts to take hold of the feet of the other, 
which the latter prevents. They then clasp each other 
in the arms, and move their heads from one shoulder to 
the other twdee; and afterwards ask of each other’s 

o The Nymphica cscaluiita. ? An allusion to a nut by which ihc tjni* 
^loos piiiify water, 
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welfare. The inferior replies, ^ Through your favour, I 
continue well.’ ^ As you command ; all is well.’ Or he 
asks, ‘ How ? Is the house well V meaning the family. 
When a bramhttn happens to sit near another bramhiin, 
if a stranger, and if he is speaking to an inferior, he asks, 

^ Of what cast are you?’ The other replies, * I am a 
bramhun.’ ‘ To which line of bramhuns do you belong?’ 

‘ I am a Rarhee brambfin.’ ^ Of what family ?’ ‘ Of the 
family of Vishnoot’hakoorii.’*' 

When two persons of the lower orders of Hindoos 
quarrel, if one should strike the other, the per-ion injured 
appeals to the spectators, and, taking Indd of their feet, 
says, ‘ You are witnesses that he struck me.’ Some of 
the spectators, unwilling perhaps to become witnesses, 
say, ‘ Ah! don’t touch our feet;’ or, the injured party 
takes a corner of the garment of each one present, and 
ties in it a knot, saying, ‘ You are witnesses that he 
struck me.’ When a Hindoo is guilty of common swear- 
ing, he says, Mf I live, let me endure all the sorrow you 
would endure if I should die;’ but this oath is wrapped 
up in three words, ^ Eat your head.’ Another says, 

^ Touching your body, I say this.’ ‘ Dohaee Gunga !’ is 
another oath ; the meaning of which is, ‘ From such a 
falsehood preserve me Gunga.’ ^ If I speak a falsehood, 
let me be esteemed a rascal.* ^ If I have committed such 
an action, let me be a leper.’ ^ If I have done this, let 
me not see this night.’ ^ If I have gone to such a place^ 
let me become a chandalu,’ &c. 

c 

When a Hintloo sneezes, any person who may be 
present, says, ^ Live,’ and the sneezer adds, ^ With you.’ 


^Tbi' iljfferont orders of Hindoos trace their descent, for ten or twelve 
jjeneratioiis, from (iibtinguished ancestors. 
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When he gapes, the gaper snaps his thumb and finger^ 
and repeats the name of some god, as Ramu ! Ramu ! If 
he should neglect this, he commits a sin as great as the 
murder of a bramhiln. When a person falls, a spectator 
says, ^ Get up.’ If he should not say this, he conunits a 
great sin. 

The houses of the rich arc built of brick, on four sides . 
of an area ; the north room is one story high, and contains 
the idol ; on the ground floor of the two sides and the 
front are three porches, and over them rooms for the 
family. In some houses, the front is merely a high wall, 
containing a door in the centre. The windows of the 
rooms occupied by the family, are mere air*holes, through 
which the women may be seen peeping as through the 
gratings of a jail. At the times of the great festivals, an 
awning is thrown over the top of the court, into which 
the common spectators are admitted, while the bramhiins, 
or respectable people, sit on the two side verandas, and 
the women peep from the small crevices of the windows 
above. Allowing for the variation of men’s tastes, the 
above is the general form of the houses of the rich. 
Their sitting and sleeping rooms contain neither pictures, 
looking-glasses, bookn^ases, tables, chairs, nor indeed any 
thing, except a wooden bedstead or two, loose mats, a 
few brass eating and drinking utensils, a hooka, and the 
dishes used for panil. Some of the rich natives in Cal- 
cutta approach nearer the English in their furniture, by 
keeping large pier glasses, chairs, couches, &c, but these 
are not a fair specimen of the inside of a house purely 
Hindoo. The houses of the middling ranks have the 
form of a court, but they are made with mud walls, 
bamboo roofs, and thatch. The poor have a single, 
damp, and wretched hut. Almost all their household 
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goods consist of a few vessels for cooking, and others to 
hold their food ; most of these are coarse earthern vessels. 
Their brass vessels are, a dish to hold the boiled rice, a 
round bason to hold water, and a small round dish or 
two. Some use a stone or a wooden dish to hold the 
rice. The middling ranks keep a box, or chest, to secure 
their little property against thieves. From the above 
description, some idea may be formed of a Bengal town, 
if we keep in mind, that there is scarcely any attention 
paid to regularity, so as to form streets, or rows of houses 
in a straight lino. 

It is well for this people, that the climate does not 
make it necessary, that they should possess strong well- 
built houses ; the house of a poor Hindoo has only one 
room ; the middling ranks have two or three, one of 
which is for cooking ; in another, the husband, wife, and 
young children sleep; and in another, or upon the 
veranda, other branches of the family sleep. The Hin- 
doos are not very delicate about their bed or sleeping 
room : they lie on a mat laid upon the floor, or at the 
door, and have only a thin piece of cloth to cover them. 
In taking a walk early in the morning, many Hindoos 
may be seen lying out of doors before their shops like so 
many corpses laid out for interment. One of the apart- 
ments,; in the houses of some rich men, is appropriated to 
a very curious purpose, viz. when any members of the 
family are angry, they shut themselves up in this room, 
called krodhagaru, viz, the room of anger, or of the 
angry. When any individual is gone into this room, the 
master of the family goes, and persuades him or her to 
come out. If it is a woman, he asks her wliat she wants ? 
She asks, perhaps, for a large fish to eat every day — (she 
has seen one probably in the hands of some other female 
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of the family)— or for a palanqueen to carry her daily to 
the river to bathe — or for the means of performing the 
worship of some idol— or for beautiful garments or orna- 
ments, 

The price of a moderate sized clay hut is about thirty 
roopees. The labour for building a mud wall a cubit 
thick, one hundred cubits long, and seven cubits high, is, 
in the country, seven roopees ; near Calcutta ten roopees. 
In the months of December and January, the Hindoos 
who live in mud houses, are busy in repairing and 
thatching them, as at this time straw is cheap. Those 
who live in brick liouses are seldom willing to be at the 
expence of plastering them. The doors and windows are 
very few and small, the latter are often as small as the 
gun-holes of a ship. 

If a person meets with misfortunes in a particular 
house, he concludes that some bones are buried in it ; 
sometimes under such superstitious fears he leaves his 
house. If bones are repeatedly found in a house, it is 
generally abandoned by the owner. When a sum of 
money, or any thing else, has been stolen from a house, 
and it is pretty certain that some person of the house is 
the thief, the Hindoos, in some places, rub the thumb 
nails of all the persons in the house, imagining that the 
name of the thief will become legible on the nail of the 
offender I 

The Hindoos consider it unlucky to leave their homes, 
and undertake a journey, in the month of Poiishtt, They 
treat the following occurrences as bad omens ; viz. if the 
lizard makes a noise, or any one sneezes, when a person 
is about to begin an action ; if a person is called when be 
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is about to set off on a journey ; if a person on departing 
to any place, hits his head against any thing, or sees an 
empty kuliisii (water-pan). I have frequently seen a 
Hindoo, when about to take leave of another, prevented 
by the chirping of a lizard. It is a common saying, Ah ! 
I suppose some evil wWl befall me to day, for the first 
person I saw this morning was such or such a miserable 
wretch.” The following are good omens, viz. if a person 
setting off on a journey sees a dead body, or a kulusu full 
of water, or a jackal, on his left hand : or if he sees a 
cow, a deer, or a bramhun, on his right hand. These 
good and bad omens are to be found in the shastrtts ; but 
beside these, there are many which custom has esta* 
Wished. 

Scarcely any Hindoos attach flower gardens to their 
houses ; a pumpkin plant is very often seen climbing the 
side of the house, and resting its fruit on the thatch ; and, 
on a plot of ground adjoining the house of a poor man, it 
is very common to see the egg-plant, and plantains. 
Orchards are very common ; the principal trees in which 
are the mango, jack, cocoa-nut, betel, custard-apple, 
plumb trees, &:c. A clump or two of bamboos is very com- 
mon in these orchards. To prevent a tree from continu- 
ing unfruitful, which they suppose has been injured by 
the evil machinations of some enemy, the Hindoos some- 
times tie a string round the trunk of this tree, with a 
kouree, or the bone of a cow, attached to it. To drive 
destructive animals from a field, or a plot of cucumbers, 
or egg-plants, &c. the Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot 
covered with soot, with some white lines drawn on iL 
Beside the want of gardens, the Hindoos do not keep 
fowls, nor any domestic animal, except a cat. The do- 
mestic birds of the country are, the water-wagtail, the 
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ra ina, sparrow, crow, swallow, &o. The jackals make a 
horrid yell around the houses at night, and I have heard 
of inscances of young children being carried away by 
them in the night, and devoured. Mad jackals do great 
mischief. 

A man shall leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife,” is a maxim which is quite contrary 
to those manners of the Hindoos that are most esteemed. 
Marriage seldom at first separates children and parents ; 
and a grand-father, with his children and grand-children, 
in a direct line, amounting to nearly fifty persons, may 
sometimes be found in one family As long as a father 
lives, he is the master of the house ; but after bis death, 
the elder brother is honoured almost as a parent ; if in- 
capable of taking charge of the family, a younger brother 
is invested with the management. Such a family has all 
things in common ; but if one of the brothers earns much 
by his labour, and the rest little or nothing, a quarrel 
commonly ensues, and they separate. Very few large 
families live together long, where they wholly depend on 
trade, or on several sons employed in service. Those who 
have landed property enjoy a greater degree of domestic 
quiet. The debts of a father fall, in the first place, upon 
the eldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, 
even though the father should have left no property. 


• Juguniiat’hu-Tiirkku-Punchanunu, who lived to be about 117 years of 
age, and was well known as the most learned man of his time, had a family 
of seventy or eighty individuals, among whom were his sons and daughters, 
grandsons, great-grandsons, and a great-great-grandson. In this family, for 
many years, when, at a wedding or on any other occasion, the ceremony 
called the sliraddhu was to be performed, as no ancestors had deceased, they 
called the old folks, and presented their offerings to them. 
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The work of a house-wife * is nearly as follows ; after 
rising in the morning, in industrious families, she lights 
the lamp, and spirts cotton for family garments ; she next 
feeds the children with sweetmeats, or some parched rice, 
or milk; after this she mixes cow-dung with water, and 
sprinkles it over the house floor, to purify it. She then 
sweeps the house and yard, and mixing cow-dung'^, earth, 
and water together, smears the floor of the house, the 
bottom of the walls, and the veranda. After this, she eats 
a little cold boiled rice, and then cleans the brass and 
stone vessels with straw, ashes, and water. Her next 
work is to bruise the rice and other things in the pedal 
(dhenkee), or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it from 
the husk. At ten or eleven o’clock, she takes a towel, 
and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few neighbours; 
some women, during bathing, make an image of the lingu, 
and worship it with the same forms as are used by the 
men ; others merely bathe, and, after repeating a few 
formulas, bowing to the water, the sun, &c. which occupy 
about fifteen minutes, return home; but if the worship of 
Ihe lingii is performed, it employs nearly an hour. At 
the time of bathing, the women rub their ornaments with 
sand, clean their bodies with the refuse of oil, and their 
hair with the mud of the river or pool. On her return, 
the female stands in the sun, and dries her hair ; changes 
her wet clothes for dry ones ; washes her feet on going 
into the house ; and then applies herself to cooking. She 

' The HindooB keep very few fetuale servants, 

* The whole front of a Hindoo hut, not un frequently, is covered with cakcf 
of cow«dung, placed there to dry. 

* A woman, after bathing, will not touch any thing till she has put some 
substance into her mouth ; the reason of this custom, which is universal, i$ 
unknown ; the general answer is, the neglect of it would bring down mis- 
fortunes on the family. 
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first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits ; then bruises 
the spices, &C. by rolling a stone over them on another 
stone; and then prepares the fish or vegetables which are 
to be eaten with the rice, which she afterwards boils. 
The Hindoo fire-places are made of clay, and built in the 
yard, or cooh-room* They also use a moveable fire-place 
made of clay, which is round like a kettle, and has a hole 
in one side to admit the wood^ 

Those who are Very poor, eat with rice only herbs 
gathered in some field ; the middling ranks cat split pease, 
greens, fish, &c. The rich add a number of other things, 
as boiled fish, acids, pungent spices, &c. ; they also fry, 
in clarified butter, plaintains, the fruit of the egg-plant, 
cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c. 

After the things are thus prepared, the woman (if a 
bramhQnee) calls a son who has been invested with the 
poita, to present a dish of each kind of food to the family 
image (mostly the sbalugraniii) ; and who, in presenting 
them, repeats their names, and adds, ‘ O god ! 1 present 
to thee this food; eat,’ The food remains before the 
image alxiut five minutes, when it is carried into another 
room, where all the male part of the family sit down to 
eat; but before they begin, each of those invested with 
the poita takes water into the palm of the right hand, 
repeats the name of his guardian deity, and pours it out 
as a libation ; and then taking up more water, and, re- 
peating the same words, drinks it ; after which, placing his 
thumb in five different ways on the fingers of his right 
hand, he repeats certain forms, and, lifting up a few grain* 
of rice, presents them to the primary elements/ At the 


y Eaith, water, fire, air, and vacuum. 
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close of dinner, sipping water from the hand, each person 
repeats another form, saying ^ I am full/ and then rises. 

If no stranger is present, the women wait on the men, 
but a Hindoo vvoinan never sits down to eat with her 
husband / she and the younger cliildren eat what he 
leaves. She never, indeed, mentions the name of her hus- 
band ; but when she calls him, makes use of an interjec- 
tion merely, as lie ! () ! &c. When she speaks of him to 
others, she calls him master, or the man of the house. 
She never mixes in company, even at her own house, but 
remail iS in a separate room, while her husband sits sm6k- 
ing and talking with the guests.' A woman docs not 
change her name at the time of marriag(\ 

A Hindoo eats with the right hand, never with the left, 
which is used in the meanest o (Tices ; he never uses 
a knife, fork, or spoon : he drinks out of a brass cup, 
or takes up liquids in the balls of his hands; he drinks 
nothing but water with his (bod ; but before or after din- 
ner, some drink milk or butter-milk. The natives men- 
tion tifty or more different dishes, as being sometimes 
prepared at one feast. The females in rich families. 

The wives of respectable Hindoos arc never seen in tlic streets with their 
liusbaiuls, cxeept on a join iioy. When Hindoo women see an English female 
walk arm in aim nitli her hu'-band, they exclaim, with the utmost astoiiish- 
incMit, ‘‘ Oh ! Ma ! wliat is this ? Do you see ? They take their wives by the 
hand, and lead them through the streets, showing them to other English, 
without the least shame." 

^ This uncommon shyness of the Hindoo women is, however, in some mea. 
sure confined to the higher casts. Some women aie very rarely seen, except 
early in the inoining at their ablutions; the wives ot the middling ranks, 
when they go out, draw their garment over the face ; but the lowest orders 
of women pass through the streets with less reserve, and expose their faces 
to the view of strangers. 

VOL. 111. 
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at weddings, at shraddhds, at the time of investiture with 
the poita, and at the giving a child its name and first rice, 
have much to do in cooking; 

The Hindoo shastrtts direct, that bramhilns shall eat at 
two o’clock in the day, and again at one in the night ; but 
a variety of circumstances have produced irregular habits ; 
these, however, are still considered as the appointed hours 
for eating: after dinner, they wash the mouth, chew be- 
tel, and smoke out ot the hooka. 

The hooka has three principal parts, I. a wooden, brass, 
or glass bottle, containing water ; — 2. a hollow pipe, 
inserted in the head of this bottle, and reaching down into 
the water, on which a cup is placed containing the tobacco 
and fire; — 3. in the vacuum, at the head of the bottle, 
is also placed what is termed a snake, or crooked pipe, 
one end of which also descends into the water, and to 
the other end the mouth is applied, and through it the 
smoke is drawn, after being cooled in the water. The 
poor natives use a cocoa-nut as a bottle to hold the water, 
in the top of which is inserted a hollow reed, reaching into 
the water, in the other end of which, in a hollow cup, 
tobacco and fire are |)laced, and to a hole in the side they 
apply the mouth, and draw out the smoke. Tobacco 
grows plentifully in Bengal, and smokiiig is almost a uni- 
versal custom; practised indeed to great excess by maiiy.^ 
For smoak’ng, the leaf is pounded, and mixed with mo- 

^ The quantity of tobacco consumed in Bengal in a year must be great in- 
deed. A moderate smoaker consumes not less than two lbs. a inontli. Tlie 
common tobacco is sold at about two-pcnce the lb. — Hindoo women of supe- 
rior cast neither smoke nor take snuflT ; but many of the Hindoo pOndits take 
enuflf; and often use for a snuff-box a large snail shell, Tlie Bengalee boys 
begin to smoke at school, from the time they tut* four or live ycau old. 
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lasses ; very few chew it.® The same hooka goes round 
amongst all the company of the same cast ; and those^who 
are not of the same cast, may take up the cup which con** 
tains the tobacco and fire from the top of the hooka, and 
draw the smoke through its tube ; but different casts are not 
permitted to smoke through the same water. Most of the 
palanqueen bearers smoke segars. Many Flindoos, after 
bathing in a morning, take a pill of opium. 

The necessaries for a family are bought in the market 
and paid for daily, except milk, sugar, oil, &:c, ; these are 
brought to the house by the seller, who receives his pay- 
ments monthly. Cheap as all the articles of prime neces- 
sity are, there are few Hindoos who are pot in debt. 

In the business of eating, it is almost impossible to de* 
scribe to what ridiculous lengths the distinctions of cast 
are carried; a Hindoo ought to have a good memory to 
know with whom he may, and with whom he may noteat. 
Europeans are considered as unclean by the Hindoos, 
principally because they eat any thing, and with any body^ 
Things of ill esteem among others are also considered as 
unclean, but they may be purified by incantations. The 
presence of shoodrus, dogs, cats, crows, &c. produces the 
same consequences ; yet they may be cleansed by sprink- 
ling upon them water in which gold or kooshu-grass has 
been dipped^ If these animals have touched the food, it 
cannot be cleansed, but must be thrown away. If an un- 
clean person, or animal, enters the cooking-house of a 
person of superior cast, the latter throws all his earthen 
cooking-vessels away, and cleanses his brass ones. If 
a European of the highest rank touch the food of the 

Many rgspectablc females, however, mix a little tobacco with the paiii^ 
liey chew, 

Q 2 
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meanest Hindoo, lie will throw it away, though he should 
not have another morsel to eat ; and yet this food, perhaps, 
is merely a little coarse rice, and a few greens fried in oil. 

The Hindoos are full of ceremony in making a feast, at 
which the bramhuns are always the chief guests. When 
a man wishes to make a feast, he is several days in prepa- 
ring for it, and, after soliciting the advice of his relations 
about the dinner, the presents, &c. he generally conforms 
to the judgment of this family council; and then pur- 
chasing the things necessary, cleans up his house, &c. If 
a bramhiin, he never sends an invitation by a shoodrii, 
but goes himself, or sends a ixlation, or the family priest. 
All near and distant relations in the place or immediate 
neighbourhood are invited. If any one absent himself, 
without assigning a reason, it is considered as a great 
aflront ; if ho makes an apology, it is judged of by a coun- 
cil of friends. The female relations, and even the males, 
assist in cooking the dinner, of which, on many occasions, 
two or three hundred persons partake. No boy can par- 
take of a feast given by a bramhiin till he has been in- 
vested with the poita. The food being ready, the master 
of the house invites the guests to sit down, when the 
dinner is brought, and laid out iu messes on plantain 
leaves for plates, under an awning in the court yard ; and 
one earthen drinking-cup serves eight or ten persons. 
While they are feasting, the master goes round, and 
makes an apology to the guests for not being able to treat 
them better. After diiiiicr, they are presented with 
betel; and are sometimes dismissed with presents, either 
of money, changes of raiment, or brass utensils. If the 
master of the house should arise, and go aside, before 
every one has finished eating, it is considered as an afs 
front, and all immediately rise and go away. 
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In the month Kartikil, Hindoo sisters imitate the 
example of the sister ofYumii, the king- of death, who in 
this month gave a feast to her brother, and marking his 
forehead with sandal-powder, made liiiii immortal : in the 
morning of the feast, the sisters pour milk into the hand 
of each brother, and repeat an incantation, while the 
brother drinks it. Each sister also puts on the head 
of each brother a grain of rice, and rubs on the forelicad 
of each some powder of sandal-vvood.^^ As soon as this is 
performed, the brother bows to an elder sister, but if the 
brother is elder, tlie sister bows to him, and takes up, 
stroking them with her open hand, the dust of his feet. — 
If a friend uninvited visit another, and should not be 
entertained, it is considered as a great scandal. A per- 
son inhospitable towards those of his own cast, falls into 
disgrace ; while unkindness towards a man of another 
cast, though he perish, meets with no censure. 

The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns chiefly 
upon the business of the family ; the news of the village ; 
circumstances connected with religious shews, ceremonies, 
festivals, «fcc. ; journies to holy places; marriages ; stories 
about the gods, the heroes and heroines of their mytho- 
logy, (See. Domestic quarrels are very common : a man 
and his wife often quarrel, and sometimes fight. There 
are instances of Hindoo women beating their husbands."^ 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on 


From this last act, the feast receives its corninon name : the sister says 
to her brother, while marking his forehead, ^ I mark tliy foreiiead with sandal- 
wood; and plant a thorn [to prevent egress] in the door of death (Yumtl).* 

^ When the Hindoo women are shocked, or ashamed, at any thing, they 
put out their tongues, as a mode of expressing their feelings. A very old 
woman, who is at the same time a great scold, is called by the Hindoos the 
mother of Yiimu. 

Q ^ 
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alow wooden s^ool, in the house; they can sit on their 
bams for hours together without fatigue. They never 
walk nor ride out for exercise ; and very few keep horses. 

The Bengalee towns are formed into the eastern, 
western, northern, southern, and central divisions. In 
one part, the Hindoos reside, in another, the Miisttl- 
mans, in another, native Portuguese. The Hindoo part 
is subdivided, and the different parts contain bramhiins, 
kayust’hus, weavers, oil-makers, washermen, barbers,^ 
husbandmen, potters, &c.: these divisions are not very 
exactly observed, though in large towns the names, and 
something of this custom, may be perceived. 

All the Hindoo large towns contain at least one 
market place; in them are found many shops called 
Moodee-dokantis, at which various things are sold, as 
riee, split pease, salt, oil, clarified butter, flour, wood, 
earthenware, lamps, fruits, mats, sugar, sweetmeats, 
treacle, betel, &c. There are also separate shops for 
wood, salt, cloth, earthenware, brass utensils, rice, pease, 
oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, shoes, spices, &c. 
The bankers sell kourecs, weigh and change money, buy 
and sell old ornaments, &c. The moodee and confec- 
tioner’s shops are most numerous. Shops are generally 
built with clay, but in very large towns many are of 
brick. 

The Hindoos have also market days (hatus), when the 
sellers and buyers assemble, sometimes, in an open plain, 
but in general in market plases. The noise in a market 
place in England ils comparatively small; but the noise 
of Bengalee hatfls may be heard at the distance of half a 
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mile;, as though ten thousand voices were sounding at 


There ate no Hindoos in Bengal who make paper, 
though there are in other parts of Hindoost'han ; no 
booksellers, nor bookbinders ; the Mhsiilmans make paper 
and bind books. Amongst all the millions of Hindoos, 
there is not to be found perhaps a single bookseller’s 
shop. The Hindoos make ink with common soot, and 
also with the water in which burnt rice has been soaked, 
but these kinds of ink are very inferior. A tlurd sort is 
made with amulukee,^ and burce-tukee,^' which is steep- 
ed in water placed in an iron pan. After these ingre- 
dients have been soaked for some time, the water is 
drained off, and poured upon some catechu, and then 
placed in the sun, where it is now and then stirred for 
two or three days : the maker next puts some pounded 
sohaga' into it; and then it is ready for use. When the 
Hindoos write upon the leaves of the tald tree, they use 
ink prepared like the second sort, mixing lac with it. 
They generally write with a reed, never with the Europe 
pen. 

A number of persons procure their subsistence as 
hawkers or criers : these consist of lish-women, confec- 
tioners, ear-cleaners, men who recover things from wells, 
cow-doctors, quacks, basket-makers, sellers of fruit, 
whey, matches, oil, tooth-powder, wood, pounded char- 
coal to light pipes, the betel-nut, the juice of the date 
tree, and women’s ornaments. Others exhibit learned 

^The Hindoos connect religious ceremonies with some of their public 
fairs, and, in consequence, vast crowds assemble, and worship the god and 
buy something for their families, at the same time. 

* Emblio myrobalan. *' Yellow myrobalan. ^ Borax. 

Q 4 
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cows, bears, monkies, large goats, gods, and other 
images, little men, <Scc. — A cast, called vajers, perform 
different feats of slight of hand, tumbling. See, They 
travel in Iiordes, like the gypsies, staying a few days or 
weeks only in one place, where they form a kind of 
encampment ; their huts are made with reeds or leaves 
fastened to bamboos, and brought upon the ground like the 
sloping sides of a roof. — The doivugnu bramhuns go from 
house to house, proposing to cast nativities : sometimes 
they stop a person in the street, and tell him some me- 
lancholy news, as, that he will not live long ; and the 
poor superstitious Hindoo, firmly believing that these 
people can read his fate in the palm of his hand, or in the 
motions of the stars, and that they can avert disasters by 
certain ceremonies, gives them his mone^. By such 
meaPiS as these the doivugnu brarnliuns obtain a scanty 
maintenance. The Mubulmans alone make and sell lirc- 
works. 

In those parts of Bengal where articles of consumption 
sell the cheapest, their pricers are nearly as follow : Rice, 
the mun,'^ 12 anas; wheat, 1 roopee ; barley, 8 anas ; 
pease, G anas ; salt, three roopces ; mustard oil, 4 roo- 
pees ; clarified butter, 10 or 12 roopces ; sugar, 4 roo- 
pees ; treacle, 1 roopee, 8 anas ; pepper, 4 anas the ser ; 
nutmegs, 16 roopees the ser v milk, 1 niitn, 10 sers, the 
roopee; curds, ditto; butter, 8 anas the ser; bread 20 
loaves (10 sers) the roopee. Live slock : a milch cow, 5 
roopees ; a calf, one year old, 8 anas ; a pair of good bul- 
locks, 8 roopees ; a bull, 4 roopees ; a milch buffalo, 20 
roopees ; a ram 12 anas ; a common sheep, 8 anas ; a he 

^ A iniin is about^Olb'! 40 sers make one riuni; a loopee, is 2 shilling-^ 
and 6 pence ; an ana, two pence. 
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goat, 8 anas; a milch goat, 2 roopoes ; a \onnggoator 
lamb, 4 anas; a turtle, 5 anas;* eggs, 150 the roopoe ; 
pigs, uiidclling size, S anas each ; a good Ilengal liorse 
(tatoo) JOroopees; a wild deer, 1 roopee ; a turkey," 
from 4 to fi roopecs ; a peacock," 2 anas ; rabbits, 8 anas 
a pair; porcupines,*' 6 anas a piece; a boy, o’roopees. 
and a girl, 2 roopees,*’ — It ought to be observed, how- 
ever, respecting the above pi ices, that in tlie neiglibour- 
hood of Calcutta articles are one-fourth dearer ; in other 
places, cheaper or dearer, according to various circum- 
stances : in the district of Dinagepore, many articles of 
prime necessity are very cheap. 

It is surprizing how the country day-labourers are able 
to support life with their scanty earnings. In some places, 
their wages do not exceed a penny a day ; in others three 
halfpence, and in others two pence.'* To enable us to 
form some idea bow these people are able to maintain 
their families on so small a sum, it is necessary to consider, 
that their fire-wood, herbs, fruit, &c. cost them nothing; 


* The common river turtle is frequently caught by tlic line; sonic 
bramhims eat it. 

"^Turkics aic no where met with far from Calcutta, unless canied by 
Europeans. 

" Wild peacocks are veiy numerous in some parts of Bengal. 

® The flesh of this animal is olfcred up in the shraddim, and eaten both by 
bramliuns and sliDbdrus. 

p Boys and glils, for domestic senitude, are bought and sold at fairs in 
some parts of Bengal, paiticulaily at Iluree-huru-cbutru, a place on the 
banks of the GundukCe. They are always the cbildien of paients wlio know 
not how to maintain them ; and aie tre?.led, in geneial, I beli('vc, by those 
who have bought them, with humanity. Wlien they grow up, tliey fre- 
quently run away, and arc seldom sought after. 

1 In tlie neighbourhood of Calcutta, day-labourers receive as much as thice- 
pence a day; masons, flvc-peiice, and coniHion carpeiiteis fom-peiue and 
six-pence ; good carpenters, about a shilling a day. 
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they wear no shoes nor hats; they lie on a mat laid on 
the ground; the wife spins thread for her own and her 
husband’s clothes, and the children go naked. A man 
who procures a roopee monthly, eats, with his wife and 
two children, two muns of rice in the month, the price of 
which is one roopee. From hence it appears, that such a 
day-labourer must have some other resource, otherwise he 
could not live : if he is a Milsulman, he rears a few fowls ; 
or, if a Hindoo, he has a few fruit trees near his house, 
and he sells the fruit. If by these, or any other means, 
the labourer can raise half a roopee or a roopee monthly, 
this procures him salt, a little oil, and one or two other 
prime necessaries ; though vast multitudes of the poor 
obtain only, from day to day, boiled rice, green pepper 
puds, and boiled herbs : the step above this, is a little oil 
with the rice. The garments of a farmer for a year (two 
suits) cost about two roopees {5s.) ; whilst those of a ser- 
vant employed by a European, cost about sixteen, (40s). 
A few rich men excepted, the Hindoos burn in their houses 
only oil ; they will not touch a candle. Some of the rich 
place a couple of wax candles in the room which contains 
the idol. 

In country places, houses are never rented : the poor 
man gives about two-pence annually for the rent of a few 
yards of land, and on this, at his own expense, he rears 
his hut. A rich land-owner frequently gives to bramhttns, 
and men of good cast, land on which to build their houses 
rent-free. Poverty, instead of exciting pity in this country, 
only gives rise to the reflection, ‘ He belongs to a degraded 
class : he is suffering for the sins of a former birth, and is 
accursed of the gods.’ 

The coins whiqh circulate in Bengal arc, gold-mohfirs, 
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value 16 roopees ; half-mblidrs, quarter mohdrs, two 
roopees, and one roopee (gold pieces) ; roopees. half 
roopees, quarter roopees^ half-quarter roopees, and one 
ana pieces (silver) ; copper poise, four of which make an 
ana, half poise, quarter poise, and shells calls kourees, 
from the Maidive islands ; S760 of the latter sell for a 
roopee. Labourers among the native masters, are paid 
daily in kourees ; the daily market expenses are paid with 
these sliells, and they are given in alms to beggars, as well 
as used on other occasions. A shopkeeper as stoutly 
refuses to receive a kourec with a hole in it, as another 
man does a counterfeit roopee. The gold and silver coin 
is very frequently counterfeited ; but the coiner is not 
punished with death. The weights and measures used by 
the Hindoos are various, from eighty pounds to a barley- 
corn. In casting up numbers, many count their fingers 
and finger joints. 

The Hindoos are enveloped in the greatest superstition, 
not only as idolaters, but in their dread of a great variety 
of supernatural beings, and in attacliing unfortunate con- 
sequences to the most innocent actions/ They never ga 


^ The Hindoos consult astrologers on many occasions : the questions tlit7 
to almost all the affaiis of life: as, whether an article bought fox' 
sale will produce profit or not; whether a child in the womb will be a boy or 
a girl ; whether a wife will bear children or not ; when certain family 
tioubles will he over ; whether a cau-^e pending in a couit of justice will bc 
decided in a person’s favour or not ; wlieihcr a peison will enjoy prospeiity 
in a new house which he is building or not ; whether a person will acquire 
riches or not ; whether a person’s death will happen at an holy place or not ; 
how many wives a poison will marry ; which wife will be most beautiful y 
which wife apeisoa will love most; how many children by each wife; how 
long a person will live; at the time of death, will a person retain his senses, 
or not ; at that time, which son will be present ; a youth asks, which god he 
shall choose as his guardian deity ; shall he choose his father’s spiritual 
guide, or a new one, &c. &c. 
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across a rope which ties an animal, nor across the shadow 
of a bramhiin or an imag^e ; this is a rule laid down in one 
of the shastrus, for wliich no reason is assigned. We may 
suppose, however, with respect to the shadow of a bram- 
hiin or an image, that the rule is meant to preserve a 
proper reverence in the minds of the people. 

Many persons in Bengal are called dainus, or witches, 
whose power is exceedingly dreaded : they are mostly old 
women : a man of this description is called Khokush. 
Amongst oilier things, it is said, they are able, while sitting 
near another, imperceptibly to draw the blood out of his 
body, and by a look, to make a person mad. If a dainu 
shakes her hair in a field at night, it is said, that a num- 
ber of daiiids immediately assemble, and dance and play 
gambols together as long as they choose, and that if any 
one comes within the magic circle, he is sure to fall a 
victim to their power. When a person falls suddenly 
sick, or is seized with some new disorder, or behaves in 
an anaccountablc manner, they immediately declare that 
he is possessed by a dainu. Sometimes the dainu is ask- 
ed, why she has entered this person ; she replies, that 
wlicffi she came to ask alms, he reproached her. Asking 
her who she is, she licsitates, and begs to be excused, as 
her family will be disgraced ; but they again threaten 
her, when she gives a wrong name ; but being again or 
more severely threatened, at last she replies, I am such 
a person, of such a village or, 1 am such a person’s 
mother.” The people then peremptorily order her to 
come out : she promises : and is then asked on what side 
she will fall, and what she will take, in going out ; whe- 
ther she will take a shoe in her mouth or not. This she 
refuses, declaring that she belongs to a good faniily ; but 
at last she consents to take a pan of water ,* and after two 
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or three attempts, she actually carries the pan of water 
betwixt her teeth, to the porch, where, after sitting down 
with caution, she falls down on the right side in a state 
of insensibility. The attendants then sprinkle some wa- 
ter in the person’s face, repeating incantations, and in a 
few minutes the possessed comes to himself, arises, and 
goes into the house. This is the common method with 
dainus. The persons who have been thus bewitched, are 
said to be numerous : my informants declared, that they 
had seen persons in these circumstances, who had been 
thus deliv ered from this possession. In former times, the 
Hindoo rajas used to destroy the cast of a dainu. 

The Hindoos have the strongest faith in the power of 
incantations to remove all manner of evils. The vanii 
incantation is said to empower an arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wither immediately. Many Hindoo married 
women, who are not blessed with children, wear incanta- 
tions written with lac on the bark of the bhdorjju, in or- 
der to obtain this blessing. They wear these charms on 
the arm, or round the neck, or in the hair, inclosed in 
small gold or brass boxes. The Hindoos repeat incanta- 
tions, when they retire to rest, when they rise, when they 
first set their loot on the ground, when they clean their 
teejth, when they eat, when they have done eating, when 
it thunders, when they enter on a journey, when their 
head or bellyaches, when they see an idol, when they put 
on new clothes, when they want to kill or injure a sup- 
posed enemy, when they wish to cure the scab in sheep, 
&c. If diseases are not cured by an incantation, and the 
person dies, they say, the words of the incantation were 
not pronounced rightly, or a word was left out, or, they 
impute it to some other accident f the power of the incan- 

' Men who keep snakes and exhibit them to tlie public, assemble some- 
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tation they never question. If a person recovers on 
whose account an incantation was uttered, they say, the 
incantation was well repeated. Some men have a great 
name for their supposed knowledge of incantations, and 
for their dexterity in using them for the destruction of 
enemies ; some incantations are efficacious in proportion 
to the number of times they are repeated. When I asked 
a learned ptlndit, why the Hindoos had been so often sub- 
dued by other nations, seeing they were in possession of 
incantations so potent, he said, that those for destroying 
enemies were difficult to be procured. 

Rcmcrls on Country Scenery^ made during a journey . — 
As the boat glides along, drawn by our boat-men, we 
perceive the corn in full growth on both sides of the river 
—proofs of the care of Him on whom all the creatures 
wait ; and, if imagination could supply a pleasing variety of 
hill and dale, and some green hawthorn hedges, we might 
fancy ourselves passing through the open fields in our 
own country ; and the ascending larks, the reapers cut- 

times in gieat mimbers, and pretend, by incantations, to subdue the power 
of poison after permitting snakes, letaining their \encmous fangi, to bite 
them. On these occasioiis, two stages aie erected near to each other, which 
arc occupied by two snake oombatauts, who alternately challenge each other, 
using the most provoking language, like men about to engage in some despe- 
rate enterprize. When tlie challenge is accepted, the peison takes the chal- 
lenger's snake, and suffers it to bite Iiiin in the arms, and in any other parts 
of the body, while his fiiends at the bottom of the stage join him in repeat- 
ing incantations, and encourage him, by tlieir addresses, to persevere in this 
desperate folly. In some instances, the man falls from the stage, and the 
poison, spreading through his veins, and resisting all the power of their in- 
chantments, precipitates the wretch, writhing with agony, into eternity. 
The Hindoos believe, that there aie incantations able to deprive serpents of 
all power of motion, and others to invigorate tlieni again. At the above times, 
the power of incantations is said to be thus displayed, as well as in making 
ilie serpent move wjijchever way the enchanter pleases. 
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ting the corn, and the boy driving the herd to graze in 
some corner of the field, might keep up, for a moment, 
the pleasing illusion. But a herd of buffalos at a distance, 
staring stupidly and wildly, and the lofty stage in the mid- 
dle of the field, erected for the protection of the keeper, 
soon remind us of our mistake, and warn us of a danger 
to which the English husbandman is not exposed. — Amidst 
innumerable proofs of the divine beneficence, the pleas- 
ing variety of colours, of sound, of light and shade, of 
great and small, of high and low, of form and character, 
diffused through universal nature, and contributing so 
highly to the gratification of the senses, is none of the 
least: even the silent, smooth, and unvarying element on 
which we now move, is not destitute of its variety of ob- 
jects : here, men, women, and children are bathing toge- 
ther, the men uniting idolatrous rites with their ablu- 
tions, the women washing their long hair with mud, and 
the children gamboling in the water, w ith all the gaiety of 
the finny tribes which surround them : we next pass by 
some men sitting on the bank, with their rods and lines, 
and others in their boats with their nets, fishing ; and we 
no sooner pass these, but we are amused by the sight of 
an open ferry-boat, crowded with passengers till they al- 
most sit one upon another ; the slightest loss of the ba- 
lance would immediately compel them to seek the shore 
as they might be able ; and, gliding along the water’s 
edge, comes a man in the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
in the form of a canoe : he sits at his ease, his oar is at 
the samte time his rudder, and this he moves with his leg, 
for both his hands are engaged in holding the hooka to 
his head while he smoaks. Here an adjutant' stalks 

' Ardea Argala. These birds are very numerous in Calcutta: the inliabi- 
taiua, I am told, are forbidden to destroy them, on account of the use they 
are of, in coutiibutiiig to remove offensive carcases, bones, &c. 
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along the side of the river, thrusts his long bill among 
the weeds in search of fish, while the paddy-birds,"' in 
the shallower parts, are silently watching them, and the 
fine-plumed king-fisher is darting on his prey. At a 
small distance, several large alligators present the ridges 
of their backs on the surface, and ere we have proceeded 
a hundred yards, we hear the shrieks of a boat’s-crew, 
and the cries of a man, ^^An alligator has seized and 
carried off my son !” As we approach another village, 
we see a man washing clothes, by dipping them in the 
river, and beating them on a slanting board ; a bramhun 
sits on the brink, now washing his poita, now making a 
clay image of the lingu for worship, and now pouring out 
libations to his deceased ancestors. Near to the spot 
where this man sits on his hams to worship, lies a greasy 
pillow, a water-pot, the ashes of a funeral pile, and the 
bedstead of the man whose body has just been burnt : 
how suitable a place for wwship, with such monuments 
of mortality before him would this be, if the bramhun 
knew the ijnmediate consequences of death, and if there 
was any thing in the Hindoo forms of worship at all cal- 
culated to prepare the mind for tlie dissolution of the 
body ! In one place >ve see dogs, crows, and vultures 
devouring a human body, which had floated to the shore, 
and in another, seveial relations are in the act of burning 
a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is pecu- 
liarly oflensivc ; yet this does not prevent the people of 
our boat from eating a very heart) meal silling on the grass, 
in the immediate vicinity of the funeral pile. In another 
place, the swallows are seeking their nests in the holes of 
the banks, while a bird of tlie heron kind stands on a 
dead tree, fallen by the side of the river, and, spreading 
bis wings, dries them in the rays of the sun. From the 
'I’wo species of Aided. 
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ascent of a landing-place, the women of a neighbouring 
village are carrying home water for their families, the 
pans resting on their sides. Floats of bamboos are passing 
by, carried down by the current, while the men in a small 
boat, guide them, and prevent their touching the side, or 
the boats, as they pass. Long grass, swamps, and sheets 
of water, with wild ducks and other game, remind us of 
the periodical rains which inundate the country. These 
clusters of trees indicate that we approach a village : the 
tall and naked palms rear their heads above the branches 
of the wide-spreading ficus Indica, under which hun- 
dreds cif people find a shelter, and in the branches of 
which are seen the monkeys, some carrying the young 
under their bellies, and others grinning at us, while they 
leap from branch to branch ; and, while nature is draw- 
ing the* curtains of the evening, in a neighbouring clump 
of bamboos, the minas^ make a din like the voices of a 
group of women engaged in a fierce quarrel ; and the 
bats, as large as crows, are flying to another clump of 
bamboos. Entering the village the next morning, we 
overtake a female, who avoids our gaze by drawing her 
garment over her face : on one hip sits her child, and on 
another she carries a large pan of water; the dogs, half- 
wild, put on the most threatening aspect, and bark most 
savagely ; the men come to the doors, and the women 
peep at the strangers through the crevices of the mat 
walls, manifesting a degree of fear and eager curiosity : 
the naked children, almost covered with dust, leave their 
play, and flee at the approach of Gourfi (a white man). 
Before a door, near the ficus Indica, where the village 
gossips assemble, and under which is placed the village 
god, or, in other words, a round black stone, as large 

* There are three or four species of these birds, wliich are improperly 
though commonly called ininas. 

TOL. III. 
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as a man’s head, smeared with oil and red lead, sits a man 
cleaning his teeth with the bruised end of a stick and we 
meet another, returning from a neighbouring field, with 
a brass water-pot in his hand ; while the third person that 
meets our eye, is the village barber, sitting on his hams in 
the street, and shaving one of his neighbours. One 
or two women are sticking cakes of cow-dung on the wall, 
to dry tor fuel;^ another is washing the door-place with 
water, mud and cow-dung, and two others are cleaning 
the rice from the husk, by pounding it, wet, with a pedal. 
Not far from the ficus Indica, we sea a temple of the lingii, 
and (he people, as they pass, raise their hands to their 
heads in honour of this abominable image; from thence 
we go to a mosque, mouldering to ruins, and see near it a 
mound of earth, under a tree, raised like a grave, and 
dedic;»t('d to some Musulnian saint; close to which is 
sitting a Musulman phukeer, receiving kourees from the 
passengers, some of whom he has supplied with fire 
for their hookas: this appears to be a common resting- 
place for travellers, and several are now assembled, con- 
versing like passengers at an inn. Before proceeding 
much farther, our ears are offended with a ballad sung by 
two Hindoo mendicants, who are exalting their god 
Krishiiu, having a small earthen pot with them, in which 
they place the rice and kourees they collect. Another 
beggar lies at some distance ; his legs are swelled, and his 
fingers and toes, in a state of putrefaction, have fallen off, 

y The Hindoo young men profess to adniiic the teeth when daubed with 
the black powder with which they clean them. 

• This article is used for fuel in India to a gieat extent indeed : it is 
gatheu'd in the fields by a partjculai cast of fcihalcs, and carried about for 
sale : 12H0 cakes are sold for a loopee ; the smell in burning is not offensive 
to the nati\t's, but is far from being pleasant to Europeans, When well pre- 
pared and diied, these cakes blaze like wood. 
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the direful effects of the leprosy. We are highly deligthed 
with the village school : the boys are writing the alpha- 
bet, with a stick, or their fingers, in the dust, or chanting 
the sounds in miserable concert. I forgot to notice the 
bramhun sitting on the porch of the temple, reading aloud 
with a book on his knees, and bending his body back- 
wards and forwards as he reads. The amusements of 
the village are various: some boys are flying their kites, 
a few other idle fellows are playing at small game with 
kourees; others are at high play, running after, and 
catching each other; and in another qnar((T 5 some loose 
fellows are encouraging two rams to fight by dashing their 
heads at each other; and, to complete the village diver- 
sions, here comes a man with a learned cow, and another 
with a bear in a string, and two or three monkies riding 
on its back. The serious business of the village appears 
to be transacted by the oibman, driving his bullock round 
to crush the seed ; by the distiller ; by the shop-keeper, 
who exposes to sale sweetmeats, oil, spices, wood, betel, 
tobacco, (fee. and by two scolds, proclaiming all the secrets 
of their fiimilies ; but, though spent with fury, they never 
come to blows. 

The insect called the fire-fly exhibits a beautiful ap- 
pearance in this country, in a dark evening. When 
a vast number of these flies settle on tlie branches of 
a tree, they illuminate the whole tree, and produce one of 
the most pleasing appearances that exists in nature. — The 
birds-nests banging on trees are among th(; mo‘«t curious 
productions of instinct 1 have ever seen • one kind, which 
is mostly suspended on the branches of the tain tree, con- 
tains a long round entrance from the bottom to the middle 
room, and at the top of that is the nest, inclosed and sup- 
ported by a belt. Another kind has actually a trap-door 

K 2 
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to it, which the bird lifts up with its beak as it enters, and 
which falls down of its own accord after the bird has en- 
tered or flown out. Another of these hanging nests, 
equally curious if not more so, is made with fine moss and 
hair, and inclosed in large leaves, actually sewed together 
with fibres by the bird, certainly with the greatest pro- 
priety, called the taylor bird. The hornet, bee, and 

wasp, in this country, often make their nests in trees, 
though they are to be found also in other situations, 
One species of ants also makes very large nests in trees. 

The great bats, called by the Hindoos vadooru,^ are 

very numerous in some parts of Bengal; and devour 
some kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to leave scarcely any for 
the owner. Some pools are so full of leeches, that it is 
dangerous to bathe in them, and I have heard of the most 
painful and ludicrous effects taking place on the bodies of 
persons who have descended into them. 


SECT. IV . — Proverbial Sayings^ Descriptions y S^c. 

A beautiful female described. 

WHAT a beautiful form ! The very image of Lttksh- 
mee ! — In beauty and excellent qualities she resembles 
the goddess of prosperity. — A female richly adorned with 
ornaments, is compared to Silchee, the wife of Indrti, or 
to the lightning. 

DresSy FeatureSy S^c. 

What beautiful hair ! It hangs down like the tail of the 


* Many of the lower casts eat the flesh of these bats, and others tie the 
hills and feathers to their bodies, to drive away diseases. 
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cow of Tarlary, like a skein of silkj like the thatch of 
a house, like the image of Kalee : it is black as darkness 
itself, black as the clouds, shining as oil itself. — The hair 
tied up into a bunch, is compared to the figures of the 
water-lily made by blacksmiths in certain kinds of work, 
or to the round box in which women keep essences. — The 
round dot of paint which women make in the centre of the 
forehead, is compared to the moon, to a star, and to the 
coloured rays of the rising sun. — The parting of the hair 
on the forehead of the female, they compare to the dragon? 
with his mouth wide open, ready to swallow the moon.— 
The eyes, according to their shape and colour, to those of 
a deer, to the water-lily, to the Soondhe? flower, or to 
the appearance of the stone in an unripe mango; — the. 
nose, to the tilu flower, the bill-hook, the beak of a parrot, 
and to a flute — the face, to the moon, and to the water- 
lily ; — the lips, to the fruit of the telakoochu^^ fruit ; — the 
teeth, to the seeds of the pomegranate, to pepper-corns, to 
the flower of the koondu,^' and to a row of pearls ; and, 
when made red with panu, to a row of corals ; — the eye- 
brows, to a bow ; — the ears, to those of the red-throated 
vulture -the chin, to a mango; — the mouth, or rather, 
excellent speech, to the water of life, to sugar, and to 
honey ; — the breasts, to a box containing essences, to 
a pomegranate, to the vilwQ ^ fruit, to the bud of the water- 
lily, to an unopened bunch of plantains, to a couple of 
crabs ; — the fingers, to the petals of the chQmpa ^ flower ; 
— the nails, to the half-moon ; — the loins, to those of 
a lion, or of a wasp, to the middle of the musical instru- 

•» Nyniphaea cyanea, and esculenta. 

' The pearl in the nose-ring of females is compared to the evening star, or 
to the fabulous bird which approaches the moon to drink the nectar. 

Momordica monadelpha. * Jasminura pubescens. 

* iEgle Marmelos. * Michelia Cbampaca. 

R 3 
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nient dumboorii ; — or to the width of a span ; — the thighs 
are compared to a plantain tree, or to the trunk of an ele- 
phant the feet, to the lotus, —a fair complexion, to split 
pease, or ochre. 

Other properties of the sex. 

A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of 
a goose, or an elephant ; another who is quick in her 
motions, is compared to a bobbin, or spool used in spin- 
ning, or to a lark ; — a woman who cooks well, to Luksh- 
mee. 


Remarks on Children. 

When a beautiful child is seen sitting on the knee of its 
mother, they say — Ah ! see that water-lily bud ; or, he is 
the very picture of the infant Kartiku, or Krishna, or 
Bulu-Ramu, or a dancing boy ! When a beautiful child is 
seen in the arms of a deformed and dirty woraan^ a spec- 
tator says, See ! a lotus has sprung up amongst cow-dung ! 
See, gold in the ear of a monkey ! When an ugly child is 
seen in the arms of a beautiful woman, an observer says. 
Behold the spots on the face of the moon. If the boy is 
lusty, he is compared to Gnncvshu ; if he is a great fa- 
vourite, he is nick-named Doolalu ; if very small and 
weak, Naroo-Gopalu ; if he creeps swiftly on his hands 
and knees, he is compared to a play-ball. An infant 
of very dark complexion, is called a young crow or 
cuckow. 

Old loomen^ Sfc. 

A woman with a large face and long legs, is compared 
to Tariika, a female titan;' she who sows dissention, 
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is called Pootunn, the female vvlio wished to destroy 
Krishna with her poisoned nipples: — a feiiialo of wicked 
disposition, is compared to the ed^e of a razor; on ac- 
count of her loud and cracked voice, to a braying ass. A 
widow, who wanders from house to house, is compared 
to a branihunec bull, which has no owner, and wanders 
from street to street. An ugly and filthy woman is called 
a will-o’th-whisp ; if she blinks with one eye, she is com- 
pared to an owl, or a female monkey; if she is stout, to a 
pumpkin a filthy woman, is called an evil spirit which 
feeds on carrion. A person of very dark complexion, is 
compared to a leech, or to soot, or to darkness itself, or 
to the bottom of a kettle, or is called an African. If a 
woman is very dark and thin, she is compared to a bat ; 
— if her liead is small and her body large, she is said to 
resemble a leathern bottle ; — if her head is large, a bunch 
of talu^ fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with the 
straws tied close together. The head of a woman with 
rough hair, is compared to a crow’s nest ; — a scold to the 
tempest, to a shower of bullets, or a shower of rain, to 
one snake-catcher furiously challenging another:^ they 
say, She has mounted the stage of the snake-catcher; 
her tongue and arms are said to move like the arms of 
persons swimming for a prize. If her eyes are inflamed 
with anger, they are compared to the fruit kurilnju.^ A 
loquacious person is compared to the miiia,^ or to the 
noise made by these birds when two of them quarrel. Of 
a fury, they say, she is an incarnation or, they compare 
her to the harlequin on a stage, who is daring enough to 
venture upon any thing ; or to the old woman introduced 

^ Borassus flabelHformig. * See page 211. 

^ Carissa Carandas. * Turdus triatis. 

Some idea may be formed from this, which is a very common compari- 
son, of the respect which the Hindoos bear towards their incarnate deities. 

n 4 
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into their pantomimes as the author of every kind of mis- 
chief. An old woman whose head shakes with age, is 
compared to a lizard. 

Old McHj 

A veryoltl person, is called Markundoyu, who lived 
through seven kulpus. A person who remembers the 
events of ancient times, is called Bhoosrtndee, a famous 
crow. The head of a man with only a few hairs on the 
top of it, is compared to a pumpkin with its slender stalk, 
or to a cocoa nut; — the body of an old person, to the 
burnt fruit of the egg-plant, or to a cage of bones. A 
man with a withered body, is said to hang his arms in 
walking like a sariis'‘ spreading out its wings. An infirm 
old man, is com[)ared to an unformed imago which has 
received its first coating of clay, to an earthen vessel 
corroded by salt. An old man sometimes says, I call this 
my body no longer, but my burden ; or, I am like a ripe 
mango hanging on the tree, ready to fall by the first 
breeze of wind ; I am like a broken bank, waiting its 
fall ; I am like the image, made to day, to be cast into 
the river to-morrow. 

Religious comparisons. 

The departure of the soul, is compared to the flight of 
young birds when they leave the nest, or to the snake 
casting his skin ; — the body after death, to the bed, which 
the person, awaking from sleep, has left -death is called 
the great journey ; the long sleep ; — the world, for its 
vanity, is compared to a bubble ; to a dream ; to the 


" Ardca Antigone. 
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tricks of ajuggler;— a person who neglects the great ob- 
ject of his existence, is said to sell himself for the price 
of an earthen pot ^ to scatter jewels in a jungle ; — he who 
sets his heart on the world, is said to act the part of a 
mother who throws her child into the arms of a dainQ, 
viz. a witch ; or of him, who rejects the water of life, and 
swallows poison ; or of im, who ties the knot in the 
corner of his garment, but leaves out the gold or of 
him, who not only sells without profit, but loses the very 
article itself. In this world, men are like travellers 
meeting and passing on the road ; or like those who meet 
at a market; — men bound by the cords of worldly anxiety, 
are compared to persons swinging with hooks in their 
backs on the churrikii ; or to straws in a whirlpool; — the 
man who is absorbed in worldly cares, is compared to the 
bullock in the mill, with a cloth over its eyes ; or to the 
silkworm, wrapped in its own web. Religion is com- 
pared to a companion in a dreary journey, or to a shady 
resting place amidst the toils of a journey, or to a friend 
an enemy, to a disease ; — youth, to the flood tide ; — every 
union waits a dissolution ; — every elevation is succeeded 
by depression ; — the transmigrations of the soul are like 
human footsteps, or the motions of a leech, which always 
lays hold of another blade of grass before it quits that on 
.which it rests; so, the soul does not quit one body till 
another is ready for its reception; — as a person obtaining 
a new garment rejects the old, so the soul, quitting an 
infirm body, enters into a new one. 

Unhandsome features^ S^c. 

When an ugly man is married to a beautiful female, 

o The Hindoos have no pockets attached to their clothes ; they therefore 
fold up their money in the edge of that part of the garment which comes 
round their loins, or tie it up in one corner of the garment. 
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they say, Ah ! they have ^aven the moon to be devoured 
by the dragon, tlie ripe mango to the crow, the honey of 
the lily, to the worm born in ordure. The face of a per- 
son strongly marked with the small pox, is compared to 
a comb of wax, or to a piece of wood devoured by worms. 
Large breasts are said to resemble pillows or pumpkins ; 
— a broad waist, is compared to the lower part of the 
. trunk of the talil tree, or to a large drum. A person’s 
hair, when tied up like a pig-tail, is compared to the tail 
of a lizard ; — a nose flat at the end, to that of a frog, or 
a bat ; — smalt ears, to that of a rat ; — large ears, to a 
hand-fan used in winnowing; — a person with round light 
eyes, is said to resemble a cat large feet, are compared 
to the three cornered entrance of a hut of leaves ; — a very 
stout man, to a large hammer; — a very tall thin man, 
with a shred of cloth only round his loins, is compared to 
a flag-staft^ with the flag flying; — a broad chest, is com- 
pared to a door ; — a man of terrific appearance, to the 
messengers of death, or to Yfimu himself, when he shall 
appear to destroy the universe. 

Evil disposilions, 

A deceitful person, is compared to the beam on which 
a lever plays : in the house of the bridegroom, he is the 
boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s aunt ; 
•^a cruel person, is compared to the executioner; — a 
hypocrite, to the sly paddy bird,’’ watching its prey a 
wicked person, to the bamboo of the wedding palanqueen, 
or to a bow ; — two persons constantly at variance, to a 
snake and an ichneumon, or an owl and a crow ; — a cun- 

** The Ardea nivea, and one or two other species of crouching heionS;aiC 
called by this name. 
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ning felloWj to the jackal, the crow, or llie child whose 
father and mother died when it was an infant; — a mivS- 
chievourt person, is called Nariidu ; — seKisIi persons, are 
compared to the crows, who, though they eat every kind 
of flesh, will not permit other birds with impunity to de- 
vour that of the crow ; — a handsome stupid fellow, to the 
flower of the cotton tree, or to a turnip ; — endeavours to 
cultivate the friendship of a deceitful person, are like at- 
tempts to make a gap in the water ; — a person who rises 
up against his benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
which being stuck in the belt which surrounds the loins, 
pierces its owner ; or to a person conceiving a crab in her 
womb; — a cruel person remains always the same; eflorts 
to change him, are like attempts to wash a coal white 
with milk, or like planting in a soil of sugar, animbu*^ 
tree, to make its leaves sweet. A mischievous person is 
compared to the saw with which tlie ornament-makers 
cut their shells, and which cuts ascending and descending. 
Hope in a faithless person, is like a bank of sand. 
Wlien a person full of faults, exposes the faults of an- 
other, the Hindoos say, it is like a sieve blaming a needle 
for having a hole in it, or like a musk rat’s charging a 
common rat with giving an offensive smell. 

- Strong Contrasts. 

When a person wishes to exhibit a strong contrast 
between two individuals, he says, the one is the moon, 
and the other the yellow hairs on tlie hinder parts of a 
monkey. These things are no more alike, than the lion 
and the Jackal ; than the sun and the fire-fly ; than the 
vulture (Giirooru) and the crow ; than an elephant and 

Melia azadiraclita : tbc leaves of this tree are exceedingly hitter. 
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a fly. It is as reasonable to expect that a crow will talk 
like a parrot, or that the tail of a dog will become straight 
by oiling it, as that a stupid person will ever be learned. 

Actions which make men remarkable. 

A person who can leap to a great distance, is compared 
to IIunooman,'Or to a deer ; and he who limps in walking, 
to a frog ; a man swift of foot, to thought, to the wind, to 
a falling star, to an arrow, to a deer, or to a Marhatta 
horse. A person who is at once a great eater and a great 
sleeper, is compared toKoomblm-kiirnnu he who sleeps 
so heavily that he can scarcely be waked, to a stone image, 
sixteen cubits long, in a sleeping posture, seen at Araru, 
a village about 70 miles N. W. of Calcutta; — a man of 
uncommon strength, to the thunder-bolt of Iiidru, or to 
tamarind wood. 

An excellent person. 

When a handsome, wise, and well-dressed person is 
seen sitting in company, one spectator says to another, 
He looks like one of the gods. When any one addresses 
a person on secular affairs, who is constantly absorbed in 
religious ceremonies, a friend near says. Why speak to 
him of these things ? he is Suda-Shivii, (a form of Shivu, 
as a devout mendicant). A wise and learned man is com- 
pared to Vrihusputee, the teacher of the gods ; — a devout 
and honourable person, to Bhecshmu-devfi. A very rich 
and fortunate person is called Indrii, the king of the gods, 
and they add, that his fame spreads a light like that of the 
moon, and that it is as fragrant as the sweetest spices; — • 
a liberal person, is compared to Kiirnnii — a devout one 
toNQlu or Yoodhist’hiru, or, they affirm, that he is Yiimu 
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(Justice) himself. He who protects orphans with a fa- 
therlj care, is said to cover them with his wings ; they 
dwell as under a rock; he is their door [to keep out 
danger] ; they dwell as plants protected from the storms, 
under the shade of a wide spreading tree ; he sits at the 
helm, to secure their passage across the boisterous ocean 
of life; he is Urjoonu, or their charioteer, they have 
nothing to fear. ‘ A weighty man can alone bear weighty 
things.’ ^ He has divided the property, as though it had 
been weighed in scales.’ Of a man who acts up to his 
word, they say, His words are like the tusks of an elephant, 
i. e. being once out, they can never be got into the mouth 
again. A holy person, is said to be the light of his family ; 
a wise judge, is compared to a turner’s lathe, which re- 
duces all protuberances. The words of a wise and aged 
man, are called the vedd of Brdmha. 

An army. 

When a large army is passing, the people say, for mul- 
titude, it is as the march of an army of ants, or like a cloud 
of locusts ; — the noise of such an army they compare to 
the roaring of the sea ; — the dazzling of their arms to the 
lightning ; — the fight itself they call Kooroo-kshetru, from 
'.the name of the field where the great battle between the 
families of Kooroo and Panduvd was fought, or the battle 
betwixt Ramd and Ravunu ; or to the dissolution of the 
world ; — the heads are said to fall as the fruits of the talfi 
tree, in the month Bhadrii the field covered with slain, 
they compare to a cemetry, or to a garden of plantain 
trees after a storm ; — a coward, they call a jackal, or a 
runaway messenger ; or a plantain leaf shaken with the 
wind. 
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Various comparisons, 

A person who has beaten another very heavily, is said 
to have beaten him as cotton is beaten ; to liave crushed 
his very bones to powder ; or beaten him as rice by the 
pedal. Another form of expression, when a person has 
wounded another is, he has cut him into slices, as a turnip 
is cut. A person in haste, is compared to a brarnhun in- 
vited to an entertainment of sweetmeats, or to a weaver 
running to buy thread. When two or three [)ersons sitting 
together make a great noise, a bye-stander says, What, 
the market is begun ! Of a person who insinuates himself 
into the favour of another, and then injures him, it is said, 
He entered like a needle, hut came out like a plough- 
share. A person who vexes another by incessant applica- 
tions, is compared to a barking jackal following a tiger, 
or to a tick'^ that lays hold of the llesh and cannot be torn 
away ; or to bird-lime. A greedy person is compared to 
a leech. A young man ^ crazed with care,’ or worn away 
with disease, is compared to a great bamboo devoured by 
the worm. A man who can neither retain nor let go an 
object, or person, is compared to the snake who has seized 
a musk rat. A person engaged in a perplexing concern 
says, I find no end to this unravelled thread. A person 
of confined information is compared to a frog in a well, or 
to a new married wife, who is always confined to the 
house ; — an asthmatic person to a pair of bellows. To a 
man surrounded with a large family, it is sometimes said, 
You live in the market. An ugly wise man is compared 
to rice in a dirty bag. The friendship of a good man, 
resembles an impression on a stone, or excellent masonry. 
A weak person, is compared to grass; a man of great 


*■ Acarus. 
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powers to one ball among a thousand crows. When a 
number of experiments are tried without accomplishing 
the purpose in view, tliej say, the person involved in such 
a perplexity is in the heaven of Trishiinkoo.* Falsehood 
is like water raised by a machine, which soon evaporates. 
If your friend becomes wicked, you must renounce him, as 
a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild 
disposition, is compared to milk or curds. A strong man 
says to a weak one who has offended him, I will not hurt 
you — what advantage should I obtain by killing a musk 
rat ? ^ Why ask him for information — he is but the image 
of a man ?’ When a friend has been long absent, he is 
thus addressed, You are like the flowers of the fig-tree, 
invisible. A friend sometimes says to one who has been 
separated to a great distance. Our hearts are never 
separate, but remain united as the sun and the water-lily, 
as the thunder and the peacock. The person who is under 
the influence of another, is said to be led like the bullock 
with a string through its nose. A person who secretly 
seeks to injure another, is said to act like the snake who 
enters the hole of a rat. A beloved object, is compared 
to medicine for the eyes, or to the staff of a blind man. 
When a number of evil-disposed persons are sitting to- 
gether, it is called the council of Ramu, composed of 
-monkeys. 


* A kshuti'iyu king, whom the sage Vishwamitru attempted to send to 
heaven by the power of his (the sage’s) merits ; but who being rejected by the 
gods, remains suspended in the air with his head downwards, neither able 
to ascend nor descend. 
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SECT. Y .---Conversations on different subjects. 

As the conversation of the Hindoos often exhibits an 
interesting view of public manners, I have attempted a 
specimen or two, which are as literal as I could make 
them. 

Between a man and his wife. 

Sudanundu^ addressing his bramhunee. Oh ! Hira- 
RamiTs mother, the day is far advanced ; the cooking is 
not yet begun ; the day is going away in doing nothing. 

The wife. What unnecessary business have I been do- 
ing? 1 had first to put the house straight ; then to give 
the children some cold rice ; and then to prepare the 
twelve o’clock luncheon for your servants and visitors. 
What can I do alone ? I have but two hands ; 1 have not 
four hands. 

Sudanundu. You are unable to decide betwixt right 
and wrong ; that is, which thing should be done first, and 
which last. My business depends on others ; I must be 
guided by their leisure. If I delay, of course 1 shall not 
obtain my money ; but that is not all, I shall be reproach- 
ed. But you are a woman ; you know nothing of these 
things: you remain in the house, eat, and sit at your 
ease : the washerman stands to no losses, they fall on the 
owner; he who suffers, alone understands the loss — 
others, what do they know ? When money is wanted, 1 
must find it. He who has these burthens, can under- 
stand their weight ; but it is of no use revealing them to 
you — prepare the food. 
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The wife. You scold me without cause; you have 
killed IO5OOO with a word ; but real work is not so easy ; 
have I any leisure? These thoughtless children are very 
wicked ; they mind nobody : the other day, the youngest 
fell into the river, and after sinking several times, was 
saved by the favour of the gods ; a short time ago, a snake 
bit another ; and they quarrel and fight daily with other 
children. To follow all day such mischievous children, 
is to keep a herd of swine, or to lead dogs in a string. 
Besides me, who is there to look after them ? If I leave 
them a day, they are like a forlorn wretch left: to perish 
in the open field. If any one else had this to do, for a 
single day, he would throw away his garment, and run 
away. If you have eyes, you cannot see cares : and 
after working one’s self to death, there will be no praise^ 
Like a slave, I work and eat. 

Sudanicndu. I asked for my food early, that I might go 
and bring home some money — instead of meeting my wish- 
es, you have raised a tempest. You resemble those, who, 
instead of doing others good, expect a reward for injuring 
tliein. The only fruit of all this noise that I can see is, 
the day is gone. Will this uproar fill our bellies, or bring 
in supplies? Therefore, — make haste uith the food. 

The wife^ (very angry). If there should be neither 
money nor food, what do I lose ? These children are 
yours ; this business is yours; what am 1 ? Anjongvvhom 
am I reckoned? 1 must work — and be reproached; this 
is my lot ; and as they sometimes ask a man, ‘ Who are 
you? I am the master of the house : Why are }OU crying? 
I have been eating bran !’ In this world, the only food 
is, hard labour and reproach. I cannot ; nor will I, 
either work or eat. Cannot I procure a rag to cover me, 

VOL. HI. 8 
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and a little food? God has given life, and food too. I 
must pass alone through all that arises out of the actions 
of former transmigrations. Who feeds the unhatched 
j'oung? Who supports the worm in the centre of the 
wood ? Ordure finds a place ; shall there be no place for 
me on the earth ? 

Sudanundu, Why all these complaints? Attend to the 
happiness of your family. 

The wife. You are a man ; what is it to you ; you will 
eat, and serve others ; you will collect something, and 
throw it into the house ; whether it meets our wants or 
not, you know nothing : I am obliged, by a thousand 
contrivances, here a little and there a little, to feed your 
family; your children are unmanageable; they wander 
about like mendicants who have no home; like a guest, 
they come to meals, and then wander abroad. Many 
hands make work scarce : each traveller can carry his own 
staff, but if one man has to carry the staves of many, they 
become a load. 

Sudanundii, You are a woman : you go naked, though 
you wear a garment ten cubits long ; you have no under- 
standing ; these are the children of the Kaleo yoogu ; 
wdiat can be done ? These children’s faults are the open- 
ing fruits of your sins in a former birth: they are making 
you pay the debt youthen contracted. You know nothing : 
your own body is not yours ; you must cast it off; how 
then should the children cleave to you ? See ! your own 
teeth bite your tongue, and then you complain. 

The wife. Let the children be good or bad, there is no 
merit in casting them off; a deranged person, if he be- 
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longs to our own family, we keep near us ; while we 
drive away such a person, if he belongs to another family: 
our bodies, wlicn they become a real burden, we do not 
acknowledge to be burdensome : If our own child is even 
blind or lame, we Jove it more than the most beautiful 
child of another. 

Sudanundu, You are correct— but it is very difficult to 
change the evil dispositions of children : a dry stick may 
be broken, but not bent; if a stick is bent at all, it must 
be when it is green ; and indeed yon have ruined the 
younger boy, by making him do the work of women ; he 
is at once stupid, and iincontroulable, rushing forward 
like the bulfalo ; he makes a play-ball even of the shal- 
gramu ; he would ruin any one; he is capable of any 
thing ; the other day ho (juarrelled with IJbliuyu-chrirunu; 
lie is always in evil company, sinoaking intoxicating 
drugs, drinking, and gaming; — in this way, by degrees, 
he will become a thief, and I shall be ca‘<t into prison as 
his protector. People pray for sons, in the hope that they 
w ill serve and obey them ; at death, carry them to the 
side of the (ranges; and, after death, present the offer- 
ings for the repose of the soul at Guya : this boy (he 
speaks ironically) will do all this forme;— but, at any 
rhte, through his wickedness, I am receiving the daily 
offerings (of abuse) from my neiglibours, who not only 
curse him, but all his ancestors. Who shall describe his 
qualities ? they would occupy the limits of the Muha- 
bharutu. lie is to me the image of death ; his death 
would be a blessing ; /then the family would be preserved 
from farther dishonour. As for the eldest boy, he wilP 
keep up the honour of the family ; at any rate, he has ob- 
tained some learning ; he has acquired the grammar, and 
a degree of knowledge ; he promises well ; weighs niat- 

s 2 
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ters before he decides ; and can lay hold of any thing 
new which is brought before him with great facility. 

Here several travellers arrive, and call out — O Suda- 
nundu ! Siidanundu ! Are you at home ? We are guests 
standing at the door. 

Sudanundu to his wife. Go quickly to your business. 
I suppose I shall not be able to go out to-day. Some 
guests are at the door, calling: I must go to them. 
‘‘ Come in. Come in, sirs.” To a servant he says, Oh ! 
Shivii-das! bring a seat, and some water for the feet To 
the guests, Please to sit down in the porch. Do you 
smoke ? One answers — I smoke, and pointing to another, 
he takes snuff; and to another, he knows none of these 
troubles, either of tobacco or snuff ; there is no merit in 
smoking : it is the practice of (he Kalee yoogu. To the 
servant,— prepare tobacco; give oil (to use before bath- 
ing); clean, and place wood in the strangers’ room ; and 
sec if there are any young cocoa-nuts in the garden ; go, 
and buy some fish also ; but if fish cannot be procured, 
bring some split pease and also a little milk. Addressing 
the guests, he says, Where do you gentlemen live— what 
are your names — from what village do you come — and 
where are you going ? Are you come into these parts for 
the rents of your lands, or are you going to other parts 
on business? We are not inhabitants of one place— one 
comes from Nudeeya, another from Shantee-poorii, ano- 
ther from Burdwan, &c. &c. We are going to Calcutta 
and other places ; one is in service, another a tradesman, 
another an agent, another a pilndit, another a jobbing 
priest, and another a doctor, — Pointing to one of the com- 
pany, one of the guests says, This is Ramfi-viindopadhya- 
yu, a perfect kooleenu ; — -this is Rdghoo-Ramil-niookho- 
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padhyayu, who has received the title of Nyalunkaru, the 
son of a very learned man ; he is the true son of his fa- 
ther ; the very image of the goddess of learning, an in- 
carnation of Vrihuspiltee, the teacher of the gods ; he is 
himself a poet, an author, and sits in the presence of 
great men. This is PiidmuTjOchiin-gungopadhyayij, a 
true shrotriyu, at the head of his tribe, the relation of all 
the koolceuus. This is Shivii-Narayunu-Ghoshaln, a 
vungshujtt, respectable among his connections. 

Sudanundu. There is no bounds to mj good fortune : 
by the dust of your feet, gentlemen, my house is become 
purified. Persons whom others could not have procured 
to be their guests by any means, have honoured me with 
their presence, with the utmost generosity : therefore I 
conclude, that the sun of my merit has risen to-day. 

The guests. You speak like yourself; why should not 
you ? These are the words of a person of excellent cast: 
you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy person ; it 
would be difficult to find such a person among a thou- 
sand. 


The happy fruits of polygamy. 

neighbour to the head wife.] Neighbour, Why are 
your clothes so very dirty, Ma ? 

Head wife. O T’hakooranee ! Why do you ask me 
that ? What are dirty clothes or clean ones to me ? 

Neighbour. Why ! Why ! Why ! 

Head wife, I am nothing; — I am not wanted, 
s 3 
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Neighbour. True : what can you do? You are not of 
U cast to quarrel ; such are always imposed upon ; and 
you have to do with those of low extraction. 

Head wife. T’hakooranee ! If I were to tell you all, 
you would clap your hands to your ears ! — She gets up at 
eight o’clock. She imagines that there is no work for her ; 
that the slave [meaning the head-wife] will do all. As 
soon as up, she goes and washes her face, ajid examines, 
in the glass, ^ wliether her teeth are clean or not ; after 
which, she sits down and eats. Then she anoints her 
body with oiP and turmerick, and prepares for bathing. 
After bathing, she returns Jjome, and putting on her 
clothes, like a lewd woman, goes backwards and forwards 
before the master, laughing and giggling. 

[The second-wife overhears ihis conversation while silting 
in another room^ and comes up with the gicalcst funy,^ 
Second-wife. What! you devourer of jour brother ! Do 
you reproach me iu the presence of others? Why don’t 
you take your husband ? Do I forbid you ? You strumpet 
I shall never be happy till I put the rice for your funeral 
rites on the fire. You procuress of abortion ! 


* The loohiiig-glass of tlie })ooiei Hindoos is about as laige as the ball of 
the hand. The worst kind costs about thiee things, lint they also use 
polished iniirois. 

" The Hindoos believe, that oil keeps the skin soft, and promotes health. 
It is a common saying, that oil, water, and sunshine, contribute greatly to 
the strengthening of the body : soon after a child is bom, they put it in the 
aun, and continue to do so daily tor tliice or f ui months, to dry up the su- 
perfluous juices, and to make the bones hard. 

Hindoos of the highest cast, both male and female, descend to the 
meanest leims of leproach in their quaireJs. 
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[ Between a man and his neighbour^ on domestic affairs. 

Bholanat'hu. He, Oh ! Kara u-Locli tin Q, one word with 
you. 

Ramu-Lochunu. Speak; what command, Sir, 

Bholanat'hu. Hear, I say; Sir, have you no thought ? 
Do you never look towards your religious and relative 
duties? Have you lost all shame? and all concern res- 
pecting the opinion of your neighbours ? 

Rama-Ijochunu, You have charged me with a great 
deal; but why, I have yet to learn: you act like those 
who throw stones in the dark. 

Bholanat'hu. If I speak, cairyou understand ? Have 
you eyes to see ? A wise man can understand a hint : a 
stupid man requires a thing to be beaten into him ; and 
some are so stupid, that you must point to every thing 
before they can see it. 

Ramu-Lochunu. You are pleased to speak only by 
kind rebukes, but what you mean I cannot discover. 

Bholanat'hu. Are you not aware that you have a 
daughter at home unmarried ? At seven err eight, people 
marry their daughters, and this indeed is the appointment 
of the shastrii : that period is long since gone ; she is now 
thirteen or fourteen years old, and is very tall and lusty, 
resembling a married woman of thirty. I hear, also, that 
your neighbours are whispering things to your disadvan- 
tage ; and those who are more bold, speak out : with 
astonishment, they say among themselves, How can that 

s 4f 
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family eat their rice with comfort, and sleep with satisfac- 
tion, while such a disreputable thinj^ exists among them ? 
At present they are exposed to shame, and their deceased 
friends are suffering through their retaining a girl from 
marriage beyond the period which nature has prescribed. 
All this I hear, and, as a relation, am blamed, and there- 
fore I speak. 

RamtifLochmu. You need not, Sir, urge me to this-^ 
1 am myself so uneasy, that 1 cannot sleep. What can I 
do ? I am helpless. This must be done, but it is not in 
the power of my hands : birth, marriage, and death are 
all under the direction of the gods ; can any one say, when 
they will happen ? When the flower blows, the fragrance 
will be perceived. This is work that cannot be pushed. 
Proposals have been received from many places ; but these 
things require to be well weighed ; we want a young man 
who is a kooleend, of a religious family, rich, honourable, 
handsome, and clever. If the bridegroom be faulty, all 
will go wrong. I cannot put a string round the neck of 
my daughter, and throw her into the ditch. Therefore, 
calling the ghuttikus, and well arranging every thing, this 
business shall be brought to a close. At present, Sir, how- 
ever, I must put this burden on my head, and leave it 
there : my father is very ill ; he has reached a great age ; 
eighty or ninety years ; two or three doctors attend him, 
and administer various medicines, wliich will involve me 
in an expense of one or two hundred roopees, I doubt 
whether he will return from this journey or not ; me- 
dicines seem to take no effect, from which I learn, that it 
is all over; he cats nothing, except a little milk; as 
people say, My bread is all expended ;” so it is, I fear^ 
with him ; he has eaten all he will do on earth. 
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BholanaChu, See ! Take care ! Take care ! This is 
the heaviest of all losses to a family. As long as we have 
not had to carry father and mother to the Ganges, all 
remains well. Children are born to drive away danger 
from parents, and to secure their happiness after death. 
Hitherto your father has carried your burden ; it is now 
your duty, now the evil day is come upon him, to become 
his servant. Those are our friends, who remain near us 
in danger and at death. He who does not assist a parent 
at these times, is his father’s ordure. (They go to see the 
old man.) 

Oh ! Ramu-IiOchunu ! There is no hope of your father. 
Death has stopt up all the doors, and is ready to soc'-ure 
his prey. It is not adviseable to keep him any longer in 
the house ; you had better make the journey to the Ganges. 
Who can tell what will take place in the night. Yhmtt 
has seized the locks of us all ; when he will carry us off, 
he will tell iiobod) : therefore while there is time, stop 
the sluices. 

llama-Lochunu. Ah ! Sir, the burden has fallen upon 
me all at once : my father used to manage every thing : 
1 ate and walked about. I know nothing of what is best: 
you, Sir, are well versed in all these things; you have 
done these last offices for many ; having been once sick, 
a man becomes a physician ; let whatever is necessary be 
done, that I may not be blamed. 

Another neighbour. Here is no need of hesitation ; the 
play is up with the old man ; let him be carried to the 
Ganges, and there cause him to hear the Ramayunu ; and, 
according to circumstances, do the needful. This is not a 
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child, that its death should be the cause of sorrow ; he is 
an old man ; carry him with joy to the Ganges. 

BholanaChu to Ramu-Lochunu 1 hear, that your 
mother will go with the old man. 

Itainu-Lochunu, I hear so from the women, and indeed 
I expected it ; for she was always with my father, and 
waited upon him with the greatest attention ; she spoke 
to me also, begging me to mind religion, and not be un- 
happy ; and then, as is usual, she took no further notice 
of worldly things. 

BholanaClw. Well, it will then be necessary to buy a 
new garment for her; some pitch, clarified butter, sandal- 
wood, parched rice, a few kourees, red lead, red thread, 
two bamboo levers, * 

A village conference. 

Several hcad’mm of the villoge. O Ramu-Lochfinrtj 
have you done any thing respecting the offerings to }our 
deceased father ? You know, that the offerings to a 
branihiln cannot be delayed beyond ten days after his 
decease. How is it, that you seem so unprepared ? 

Ramu^Locluinu. I am not unconcerned about this ; 
but you know, that after the death of a parent, a fast of 
three days is appointed ; on those days I was too sad to 
do any thing. The shraddhu of a father also, is a tre- 
mendous concern, arr overwhelming expense; the whole 
care of this large family, like a mountain, is also fallen 
upon me; and in the house there is nothing but wailing 
for our loss. With all this, I am driven into a state of 
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distraction. The clamorous expectations of my neighbours 
who arc to be invited to partake of the funeral oiferings, 
and the dread of not discharging my duty to my deceased 
parent, overwhelm me. Therefore assist me by your 
counsels. — My father is gone — he placed me in your 
hands — you are to me wisdom, strength, contrivance, 
every thing. Weighing my ability, whatever is proper, 
let that be done ; J uy u-Krislmh-vundopadhyay u is present; 
he has obtained great honour in conducting these cere- 
monies ; let him have the management, and then all will 
be brouglit to a happy termination. 

Juyti^ Krishna. Oh ! Ramu-Lochunii ; it will be of no 
use to 8])end our time in mere chit chat ; this will do no 
good. Ill the first place, let us a^-certain the root, and 
then we can adjust the branches; the medicine must be 
regulated by the pulse; the duties by the cpiantity of 
goods. What is your own wish ? 

Jiaviu-Lochihin. Oh ! Sir ! you see, pointing to the 
family, all these, after theshraddhu, are to be maintained, 
and three sons are. to be married, and two daughters to 
be given to kooleenus, with large dowry. The master 
had a great name for liberality ; strangers must be there- 
fore entertained, the poor fed, and the annual festivals of 
the gods kept up. In fact, my father was a holy man ; he 
performed wonders by the merit of his religious services; 
but he had no property ; he was like a pot which appeared 
to contain honey, hut it w'as empty ; like a cocoa-nut, but 
it was dry. Be i!iis as it may, however, if I sell every 
thing, the offerings must be presented; but I shall be 
glad if it can be brought within two or three thousand 
roopecs : of tins, I have in the house about one thousand ; 
where to obtain the other two, I know not ; I must sell 
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the women’s ornaments, the land, and inust either beg or 
borrow. 

Juyu- Krishna, Oh ! my child, if this is your plan, we 
must retire; we cannot touch this business. People say, 
your father was worth 20 or 30,000 roopees, and jou 
have two or three hundred bighas of land, a garden, house, 
&c. See. Possessing all these riches, would you limit the 
expenses of the funeral offerings to two or three thousand 
roopees? Whatever may have been the amount of his 
property, however, if joii expend no more, you will be 
repioachcd ; we ourselves shall proclaim your meanness. 
Besides, you did not labour to procure this property ; you 
have hitherto lived upon it ; it was your father’s ; and 
now shall it not be employed for the repose of his soul ? 
Will you wrap it up in a cloth, and call it yours? How- 
ever, if you are determined to act upon so niggardly a 
plan, you must seek some person who suits your purpose 
to direct the feast. I shall be reproached; people will 
lay the fault on me. — Addressing himself to one of the 
company, he says, Take your pen and paper, and make 
out an estimate. lie does so, and it amounts to five 
thousand roopees. 

Jlamu-Lochunu. What ! What ! what are you doing ? 
5000 ! — Will writing it on paper bring in the money ? 
He who suffers, knows the pain. 

Jit iju-Krishnii. What has been settled by five persons, 
must be done. You must expend this sum. 

Ranu%Lochuna. Well, gentlemen, it must be as you 
say '; if there is no cow, we mubt milk the bu41. 
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Juyu-Krishnu. I have not made this estimate without 
knowing your circumstances ; you will not be hurt by 
this expense. Consider, how much of this will go in the 
dinner, in gifts to relations, and the branihuns, and in 
presents on disnussion : you must invite all your relations 
in a direct line, as many as one hunclred ; all your rela- 
tions by marriage, a hundred ; kooleeiul relations, one 
hundred; the heads of the cast, twenty-five; learned 
bramhuns, one hundred and twenty-five ; also your parti- 
cular acquaintance, ka^ust’hus, and persons of other 
casts. All these persons must be invited ; therefore pro- 
vide the articles necessary, and appoint some one to write 
the letters, and to invite the guests. 


lietwecn two persons returned from the ceremony of 
senting offerings to the dead* 

Ramu naChu. O! Sebuku-ramu! IIow did the cere- 
mony at Kamu-mohunu-choudhooree’s pass over ? What 
company was there? In what manner were the guests 
dismissed ? 

i<6huku’ramu. There was a large company, it is true, 
but liamu-mohilnri did not obtain much hcuourbyit; 
the guest.s were dissatisfied. 

Ramu-natliu. Well, let us liear. Who was (here ? 

Sthiihu~ramu. Many learned bramliuns were present, 
as J ug u n na t ^ h ii- 1 u rk fi- p u ncha nun u , G h ii n u sh ) a m ii-sa r v- 
vri-bhoumu, and Kanaee-nayu-vachuspiitee, ofTrivenoe; 
Shrinkuru-turku-vageeshu, Kantii-vidyalunkaru, and 
Rami1-dasu-siddlmnlu-punchanunu, of Nfidceya; Doo- 
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lalii-tarku-vagecshu, of Satgache ; Buluramu-turku- 
bhooshunii, of Koomaru-huttu, &c. &c. 

Ramu-nalliiL Did these piindits enter into any dis- 
cussion of the diflicult points of the shastrtis. 

Sebuku-romu. Yes. A disciple of Doolalu-tiirkit- 
vageeshii asked Jugunnat’liu-trirkh-panchanunii, the 
meaning of a part of the Koosoo-inanjiilee ; he attempted 
to explain the passage, but the other not understanding 
him, Shunkuru-turkri-vageeshil began to explain it, wlieii 
a violent dispute conunencccl, and these two pundits at- 
tacked each oth.er like two tigers. Nothing but Hear, 
Hear, Hear, nas uttered, while they laid hold of each 
Ollier’s liands, and in vain endeavoured to obtain a hear- 
ing. This lasted an hour and a half, and ended in mutual 
reproaches, and the grossest abuse, till the other prindits 
interfered, and produced a reconciliation. 

Rama-natliu, How did he entertain the bramhuns ? 
How many relations were present ; and how did he dis- 
miss the guests ? 


Schuku-ramu. The allowance to the bramhuns was 
ample.'" Five or six hundred of his own cast were feasted; 
these obtained one meal of sweetmeats, and o!ie of boiled 
rice. He dismissed the guests in a middling way ; none 
went away thoroughly pleased. He gave among the 
poor a very large sum ; I have heard, that there were not 
less than lifly thousand poor present. He gave to each 
poor bramhiin two roopces, and to shoodrus a roopee 
each. 

y The braniluiiiS, on tlicse occasions, hare an allowance of ricc^ oil, &c. 
for their dinners, instead of cooked food j each oik; cooks for himself. 
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In the midst of the shaddhn, while the poor were wail- 
ing about the house to be dismissed^ no less than three 
w’omen were delivered in the open air. Ramu-mohunil 
bore all the expenses usual on these occasions, and gave 
the mothers three or four roopecs each. Two sick men, 
who came for alms, died during the fea^^.t. Some y^ersons 
eluded the inspection of the door-keepers, and went into 
the yard repeatedly, and received the allowance several 
times over. 

Between two Ilindous returned from the festival of 

Doorga. 


Krishna, Ilamu-dasu ! The feasfat Ilajeevu-mookhooj- 
ya’s last night was very excellent — was it not ? 

Ramu-dasu, What was the expense, think you ? 

Krishna, A thousand roopees. 

Rama-dasu, What ! It did not amount to seven hun- 
dred. 

m 

Krishna, Not more than seven hundred ! The sweet- 
meats amounted to ten muns there were also fifteen 
milns of curds; three of clarified butter ; four of flour- 
thirty of rice; five of oil ; half a mun of wax candles; 
three rnuns of milk; garments to the amount of sixty 
roopees; ornaments presented to the image, valued at 
eighty roopees ; brass, and other utensils, valued at fifty 
roopees ; the image cost tliirtv roopees ; the singers took 
away one hundred and fifty ; the musicians thirty ; the 


• Eight hundred lbs. 
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bloody sacrifices of buffalos^ rams, and goats, fifty ; the 
fees to the officiating priests, twenty-five ; fruit, roots, and 
other things from the market, fifty; fish, fifteen ; beds, 
twenty-five roopecs ; and other things without number. 
Would not all this amount to a thousand roopees ? 

Rainu-dasu. Well, there might be as much as that 
expended ; but there ought to have been more sweet- 
meats ; and the food was neither good nor sufficient : 
many went away dissatisfied ; and others obtained nothing 
to eat. 

Krishna. It might be so — but was not the image 
beautiful ? 

Rama-dasu. Beautiful! the pupil of the eye, instead 
of being in the middle, was stuck at the top ; the awning 
over the head appeared to be falling down, and the whole 
image was more like a picture than a proper image. 
Besides, Mohun, the blacksmith, did not cut off the buf- 
falo’s head at one stroke : that was a great blemish in the 
festival. 

Krishna. You seem to have gone to the festival only 
to find fault. What did you think of the illuminations ; 
and the assembly, was it not a grand one ? 

Rama^dasu. Yes, yes; these passed off very well; 
but the officiating bramhiln was a most stupid fellow : he 
was obliged to be told all the prayers, and could go ou 
with nothing without a prompter. 

Krishna. Did you take notice of the songs ? How at- 
tentive the hearers were! How astonishingly well the 
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song respecting Doorga was sung, exactly as if Hiiroo- 
t’hakoor had done it. All the sounds in the tune respect- 
ing Krishml too were new, and it was exactly like the lan- 
guage of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other 
songs, 1 confess, were rather low and mean. 

Between a votshnuvu and a disciple of the female deities^ 
a shaktii. 

Shahid, O Voislmiivu t’hakoor. You were at the 
festival at llgru-dvvcepu. What number of people might 
there be ? 

Voishndvd, There was a very large assembly ; not 
fewer thru a lack (100,000). 

Shaktu, Did they all see T’hakoor-Gopee-nat’hfi 
and what did each give P’’ 

Voishndvd. Some gave one ana some two, and the 
rich mucli inoie, each according to his ability. 

Shaktd. Well. What did it cost you ? I suppose you 
had a company, whom you entertained.'^ 

Voishndvd, It cost me twenty or thirty roopees. 

Shakld, Why did you expend all this money ? What 
is Ghoshu-t’hakoor to you ? 

» The image. ** It is usual for the relations (though poor) of the per- 
son who has a festival at liis house, and for rich men, who come to bow to 
the image, to c.tst some money at the feet of the image, and then prostrate 
themsehe> betore it. 

* Two-pence. Rich men, at this festival, entertain companies of 
voishniivus two days together, in honour of Gliosliu-t’hakoor, to whose 
manes the rice is piesented by the god of the place, Gopee-nat'hu, 

VOL. III. T 
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Voishnuvvt. All the ghosais entertain people at this 
time; and it is what we ought to do. 

ShaJctu. What benefit will there be in feeding a par- 
cel of women.* Why not entertain bramhtins ? 

Voishnuvu, You bramhuns cannot bear to see any one 
honoured or feasted except yourselves. You can converse 
on nothing without reproaching others. Where is the 
benefit of devouring flesh and drinking spirits ? 

ShfiJclu. No doubtj your Choitilnyu and Nityanundn, 
the two brothers, wliom you foolishly consider as incarna- 
tions of Krishnu and Buluraniuj will do every thing for 
you, as Hosun and Hosain, the two Musulman brothers, 
do for their followers. 

Voishnuvu, And — as your Ilatishoorer-ma^ will do for 
you, a parcel of drunkards and eaters of hogs’ flesh.^ 

Respecting an absent person, who neglects the ceremonies 
of religion, 

VoihoonChu, How is Ramu-churiinu ? I suppose he 
is becoming rich very fast. 

Ramu-juyu, Yes. He brings his money home and 


« Female mendicants of loose chaiacter, called voishnuvees. 

^ A name of abuse gin’ii to Doorga, as the mother of Gune.shti, who lias 
an elephant’s head: hatee, elephant; sooiu, the elephant’s trunk; ma, 

mother. 

« Tlie hramhiLins and regular Hindoos despise the voishnuviis, as an up- 
start sect, whose system is a departure from the old one ; and the voishnu- 
vus, on the other hand, reproach the shakitis, because some of this sect eat 
flesh and driuk spirits. 
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buries it, or lets it out to usury, at an ana per month on 
the roopee.^ He spends nothing, except in ornaments 
for his wives ; he neglects the prescribed offerings to the 
manes of his ancestors, and never entertains bramhuns, 
or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites as 
few as possible. 

VoikoonVhu, I have heard, that his sons are very 
loose in their conduct ; that all their married neighbours 
are alarmed for the chastity of their wives ; and that 
these sons neglect their ablutions in the Ganges, and 
almost all the daily duties of bramhhns. 

Ramu-jui/iu It is but too true: this is the case, not 
only with his sons, but with great numbers of young 
people in our neighbourhood. It is plain enough, that, 
as Junhoo swallowed Gilnga in her descent from heaven, 
the kalee-yoogu is swallowing up all the religion that is 
left amongst us. 

On rejecting a person^ and restoring him again to 
his cast. 

At an assemhlj/ of the villagers. Kanaee. O Ramtl- 
Rayii ! you are the head man of the village : it is there- 
fore our duty to make you acquainted with every thing : 
we can no longer have intercourse with Iluludhuru- 
chiikruburttee. 

Ramu-Rayu. Why ? 

Kanaee. You, Sir, know what took place formerly : at 


More than 35 per cent. 

T 2 
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present he has a mistress, the daughter of a washerman : 
for some time past, nobody has visited him, but he goes 
and eats every where. — Now, we hear, that they have 
destroyed the child in the womb — and the noise of this is 
gone over all the village. With such a person therefore 
we cannot eat. 

Ramu^Rayu, If this is true, it is very bad ; and 
nobody can have intercourse with him ; but let him be 
called. 

IlulMhuru arrives, and says to Ramu-Rayii, Why 
have you called me. Sir ? 

Ramu-Rayu. Why ?— You know, that for a long time 
back, you have been in a disorderly way : nobody has 
visited you ; but through my influence your friends did 
not wholly discard you. Now, I hear, that you have 
been guilty of destroying your illegitimate child in the 
womb : you have broken down the fence, and gone into 
forbidden ground : and your friends have now utterly 
renounced you . — He goes away very sad, 

[After two years, during which time Hiiludhiiru had 
solicited forgiveness by the most humiliating intreaties, 
he again appears before the village council.] 

Ramtt-RayUy addressing the villagers assembled, says, 
O Sirs I may I be heard ? They reply, what commands, 
Sir. 

Ramu-Rayu, You are all assembled : here is a person 
without a friend; he lays hold of your feet. If ten per- 
sons decide on a question, the authority of ten makes 
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even that which is wrong, right ; and the strength of ten 
united becomes that of a lion. You see this man, cast 
off by you for many days; he has endured misery equal 
to his sin ; and he comes to me with his distress con- 
tinually, whether I am sitting, eating, or sleeping. I 
have told him to solicit pardon from door to door; and 
that against your will I can do nothing. He says, ^ God 
is now on my left; I cannot shew my face, and nobody 
speaks a kind word to me.’ He knows that you respect 
me, and therefore he comes to me. Whatever may have 
been his fault formerly, let that go ; he is now very 
anxious to be restored ; and he is now afraid of incurring 
your displeasure : you will do well, therefore, to shew 
him favour. 

One of the company. Favour! How can that be, 
Ramu-Rayu ! Do you mean to receive him back, or his 
concubine ? 1 suppose, you. Sir, have before this be- 

stowed your favours on the concubine. Do you wish us 
all to become Mushlmans ? Well — ^you are at the head 
of the village — all respect you — nobody will run back if 
you advance ; let the wedding feast be kept at your 
house. 

Another. Dismiss this filthy subject ; let us repeat the 
name of God, and something good will come on it. 
Besides, how can you go into this business; he was 
warned by a thoiisanil persons not to go into this connec- 
tion. Day and night he staid at this woman’s ; and I 
suppose he has eaten with her; what should hinder? 
And now you hear of an abortion ; and this has been pro- 
claimed as by the souiid of the drum. True, he is a very 
proper subject for favour ; two or three others in the vil- 
lage "are anxious to follow his footsteps. But you, Sir, 

T 3 
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can do every thing ; you can kill, and then cook, what 
you please ; but we arc poor people ; we cannot. If I 
could do this, I might have taken a gift the other day, 
and have sat down with the Musulmans. 

Another. Oh ! friend, don’t forbid it — let the thirty- 
six casts all eat together. 

Ramu^Ra^u (to himself). I suppose then, Huludhu- 
rti’s sin is still upon him ; for if ten persons are not well 
disposed towards him, it seems that God is still angry 
with him. To the villagers. Do you intend then. Sirs, 
to pursue this man to death ? When we come into the 
world, every one docs good and evil, and sometimes a 
person falls into a snare ; but you have already punished 
this culprit as far as possible: for two years he has been 
enduring every sort of misery, lying in his house as a 
corpse. — Whispering to Hhltidhura^ and advising him to 
put his garment round his neckj and fall at their feet — 

Huludhuril docs so, and continues. See, 

Gentletijcn, would you tread on the dead ? Is there any 
thing left to punish? However, do as you like, if you 
wish to destroy him, do so — and if you wish to save, he is 
in your hands. I will only add one word, For my sake, 
forgive him — bestow this alms on me. 

One of the village. Sir, your words are irresistible. 
Well — a bramhun has fallen — it is right to pity the mise- 
rable ; but if it is beyond our power ? We can lift a hun- 
dred weight, but we cannot raise a ton. We can stop 
one mouth, but how shall we stop a thousand ? 

Ramu-Raiju. Gentlemen, I only want your consent — 
and then, I will manage all the rest : you know, that 
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iBonej can do all things ; only pardon the culprit^ and 
two or three of us will see what he is worth, and examine 
how every thing can be brought about. 

The?/ consent^ and the assembly breaks np. [Sometimes, 
when the persons who have been bribed to consent, are 
called to cat with the culprit, they hang back, complain- 
ing that the money has been unequally distributed ; they 
reproach the culprit, and the food he has prepared, and 
at last go into the measure with much disgust, and with 
a thousand hard words against the person to be restored.] 

SECT. VI . — Specimens of Letters. 

n 

Translation. 

Shree Shrec Httree. My Preserver. 

I, Ram-Mohun-devu-shurmfinij, who am supported by 
thee, with respect make this request : On Friday, the 17th 
of Ashwinu, will be the dewy season festival. You will 
please to come to the house in Calcutta, and see the 
image, and partake of the oiferings, three days. By this 
letter I invite you. This. 14th Ashwinu. 

T 4 
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Letter from a Mother to her son, 

Shrec Shrce Ramu. My Protector. 

To the fortunate Huree-nat’lui-bundopadhyayu, my 
son, more beloved than my own life. Long life to thee. 
To thee I write as follows : 

The highest of blessings, yea let a multitude of such 
ble&sings rest on you. More particularly; I am happy 
in always thinking of your prosperity. I received your 
letter, and am become acq'.ainted with its contents. I 
received one hundred roopees which you sent by Ram- 
Mohdn-senii ; and have expended it in the manner di- 
rected, as you will perceive. 

You write, that your employer does not give you leave 
to be absent, and that therefore you cannot come to be 
present at the festival of Shree Since Eeshvvui cc.* This 
is very strange. It is now almost three years since you 
went from home. You are my only son ; I am constantly 
full of anxiety to see you ; therefore yon must -peak to 
your employer, that he may without fail permit you to 
come to the festival, otherwise, before the festival, I shall 
come all the way to sec )ou. What more shall 1 write ? 

The Answer, 

Shrcc Shrec Doorga. 

I Httree-nat’hu-dcvu-shurniunu, your servant, bowing 
innumerable times, respectfully write. Through your 

* The godde^is Dooiga is here understood, though Eeshwuree signifies 
merely a goddess. 
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blessing, ray present and future happiness are secure. 

I received your letter, and am become acquainted with the 
particulars; but you do not write what things are pre- 
pared for the worship ofShrce Shree Eeshwuree: please 
to order to be written. You write, that unless I 
come to the (estival, you will come even thus far to see me. 
What can I do ^ My employer does not grant me leave to 
come; he is a very wicked fellow: he drinks spirits. I 
dare not repeatedly ask him for leave of absence; who 
knows but he may be angry? Therefore I write. Be 
not on any account anxious about me. I am well in 
every respect. As soon as I get leave, I will hasten home. 
This. 

Directions upon the above three 1. To my sup- 

porter llamii-cliurunu-bundyopadhyayu MuhashuyiTs ex- 
cellent feet, I write this. 2. To the fortunate Hiiree- 
nat’hu-brindyopadhyayu, ray son, more beloved than ray 
own life. Long life to thee. To thee I write as follows. 
3. To ray mother, the worshipful goddess Shrec-Mutee, 
to your water-lily feet, possessed of the fortune of Shree. 

The Hindoos write with a reed,*" and hold their pen 
with the whole grasp of the hand. They seldom use 
a seal for their letters, but write, on the folds of the back, 
that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy ; 
that is, they make certain signs, which are known to in- 
dicate the seven seas, the four vediis, and the sun and 
moon, by the names of all which, each person into whose 
hands the letters comes is bound, as by an oath, not to 
violate its contents — Before the entrance of Europeans 
into India, there was no post : letters, &c. were always 


^ Saccljarum Sara. 
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sent to a distance by private messengers. The native 
merchants are, however, now very glad to avail themselves 
of the post, by which mercantile transactions are so 
exceedingly facilitated. 


SECT. VII . — Specimens of Songs. 

THE songs of llie Hindoos, sung at religions festivals, 
and even by individuals on boats and in the streets, are 
intolerably offensive to a modest person. When em- 
ployed about the most trifling concerns, as, to drag along 
a piece of timber, or any other bulky substance, they ani- 
mate each other by vociferating certain sounds, some 
of which are disgustingly obscene. — I give a specimen of 
one or two of their most innocent songs, as exhibiting a 
part of their public manners. 

a disappointed Worshipper ; addressed to Doorga. 

O unmerciful daughter of the mountain, 

To what extent, O Ma f wilt thou shew thy father’s 
qualities 

O Ma ! thou art the wife of the easily-pleased (Shivu ;) 
Thou art merciful— the destroyer of fear — 

Thy name is Tara," why art thou then so cruel to thy dis- 
ciples ? 

O Ma ! Thou bindest my mind with the cord of delusion, 
and givest it sorrow. 

Being a mother, how canst thou be so cruel ! 

* Ma, Mother. “ Doorga is considered as the daughter of the moun- 
Uin Himaluyu. Himti signifies cold, " Tara, saviour. 
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Looking with thy compassionate eyes, give wisdom and 
holiness to thy forlorn (one ;) 

Loosing me from the bonds of this world, save. 

Another^ hy a forsaken Mistress, 

In th is unlawful love my heart is burnt to ashes; 

Sweet in the inoutli, but hollow like a cucumber. 

Giving me the moon in my hand,’^ only sorrow surrounds 
me. 

-As the end approaches, sorrow increases; seeing and 
hearing, I am become deranged. 

Chorus. In this unlawful love, (Jtc. 

Another^ hj/ a Lover to his Mistress, 

Why, full of u latli, do you not examine ? 

Why, ray beloved, do you dishonour me ? 

If you are out of my sight for a minute, 

I die of grief ; I consider this minute one hundred yoogus,’'’ 
As the bird Chatukii sips no water but that of the clouds, 
And without this water dies — so am I towards thee. 
Chorus. Why, full of wrath, &c. 

Another . Krishnu and the Milk-maids. 

tie, on whose feet Brumha meditates, and worships 
with the water-lily; he who is the riches of Goltlku,*! the 
milk-maids of Vruju seek as a cow-herd. 

® The meaning of this is, I thought I had obtained something wonderful 
but I am overwhelmed in disappointment. 
f The sutyu yoogu was 1,728,000 years. 

^ Golukti is the heaven of Krishnu. 
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Oh ! bolovecl Radha ! for this fault thou wilt lose the 
fliite-plaviug (Krishiiu). Ye foolish milk-maids; ye know 
him not. Burning’ with the pains of absence, and reduced 
to distress, you will wander up and down, weeping for 
your beloved Govindu (Krishnu.) 

See ! lie whose excellencies excite Narudil, overcome 
with love, to sing; Sliivu to dance; Doorga to clap her 
hands; Niliidee to beat his cheeks the tyger skin to 
fall from Shivu’s back, and at hearing the sound of whose 
name, Hurec, Hiiree, the top ofKoilasu trembles; — (this 
Krishnuythe milk-maids of Vrnju call, day and night, the 
butter-stealer.' — Chorus. Oli ! beloved Radiia I for this 
fault, &c. 

O beloved ! (Hadha), that Krishnil, the mark of wlnose 
foot is impressed on millions of holy places, as Giiya, 
Gunga, &c; from the hairs of whose body, Indril, Yumil, 
Saguru, Prit’hivcc,^ &c. arose; and the worship of whom, 
the gods, descending in chariots, perform with fasting; 
this Krishnu, to appease thy anger, thou causedst to fall at 
thy feeU in the wilderness of Nikoonjil. Chorus. Oh ! 
beloved Radha ! for this fault, &c. 

Dhroovii, the nioonee, became a yogee, to obtain the 
dust of his feet, who came and laid hold of thine ; he whom 
Brviniha and all the gods desire, is in thy eyes a common 
man. Hear, O beloved, he, putting his garment over his 
neck, spoke to thee with sweet words. Thou knew^st 
him not ; but thou wdlt know at last. 

' A sound of joy produced l»y striking the check witli the thumb. , 

• Kii&hnu is charged with stealing butter from the houses of the milk-men, 
when a boy. * The earth. 

“ On one occasion, Kiislinii fell at Radha*s fcit Ip remove her jealousy. 
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Chorus. Oh ! beloved lladha ! for this fault, &c. 

Musical I nslrumenis. The following are the names of 
those used among the Hindoos: — Dholii, a drum, used at 
all the Hindoo festivals. — Kara, another kind of drum, 
broad at one end, and narrow at the other. Dhak, a 
double drum. Joriighaee, a small and large drum joined 
together. Damama, a large kettle-drum. Nagara, a 
small kettle-drum. Jiiyudhak, a drum used in the march 
of an army to battle, or after a victory. Jugudoomburu, 
a tabor suspended from the neck, upon which the per- 
former plajs while dancing. Tasa, a drum, or rather a 
skin fastened to a metal pan. Duinpil, a hand drum ; or 
skin, fastened to a wooden hoop. Mridungu, and Na- 
diilu, drums formed like barrels. Dholuku, another kind 
of drum. Tuvulii, a tabor, having the skin fastened on 
an earthen pot or a piece of wood. Dara, a tabor, 
like the Dumpu, but smaller, with the skin fastened 
on an earthen pot. Kangsyu, a cymbal. Kansee, 
a small cymbal. Khunjurce, a small tabor, used by 
the mendicant voiragees, while singing the praises of 
Krishnii. Juliiturungu; seven metal cups, of different 
sizes, filled with water, and beaten with thin slicks, com- 
pose this instrument. Swuru-mungulu, a number of 
reeds joined together, and beaten with the fingers. Khru- 
lalu, four tliin stones, two held in each hand, and beaten 
together. Khumuk, an instrument like an hour glass, 
with leather above and below, beaten with the fingers. 
Tooree, a trumpet. Vank, a French horn. Riinushinga, 
a brass horn, like the horn of a buffalo. Bhorfingu, 
a straight trumpet.— Sanaee, a hautboy : the body is 
sometimes part of a bamboo — Vungshee, a kind of flute. 
Morchiingu and Lilpheree, instruments resembling 
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Jews’-liarps. Setara, and Tunibooraj instruments Mrith 
three strings, played with the fingers. Dotara, a similar 
instrument with two strings. Sharingec, the Indian vio- 
lin. Sharinda, another sort. Pinaku, a stringed instru- 
ment like a bow, having a dried gourd fastened at each 
end, the moutlis covered with skins. The performer has 
in his hand another gourd, with which he produces the 
sounds. Kupilasu, an instrument composed of a stringed 
hoard resting on two excavated gourds. The sounds are 
produced by the fore-finger, on which is fixed a thing like 
a thimble. Veena, a lute. Triniintree, another kind of 
lute with three strings. Suptuswura, a lute with seven 
strings. 

The Hindoo‘i have various instruments for boating time, 
that their vocal and instrumental music may harmonize. 


SECT. VIII . — P antomxmical Entertainments. 

IN different parts of the year, but especially in the 
months Jyoisht’hu, Asharu, Shraviinu, Bhadrtt, and 
Ashwinu, assemblies are formed in the night, to see the 
pantomimes called Yatra^ which refer to the histories of 
Krishnu, Ilamti, Shivu, and Doorga. 

I just mention the names of a few of those which relate 
to the history of Krishnu : Manu-bhungu, or the removing 
of Radha’s jealousy. — Kulunkil-bhunjunu, the removal of 
Rhadha’s disgrace for cohabiting with Krishntt. — Pootuna- 
biidhu, the destruction of a female titan, sent by Kungsu 
to destroy Krishnu. — Prfiliimbu-budhu, the destruction of 
PrtiliimbQ, another titan sei|t byKungsu against Krishnu.— 
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Danu-khundu, certain tricks of Krisbnti with the milk- 
maids. — Nouka-kkundu, Krishnii and the milk-maids 
goin^ upon the water in pleasure boats. — Biistrii-hurunii, 
Krishnu running away with the clothes of the milk-maids 
while they are bathing. — Kaliyu-dumhnu, tlm killing of a 
great serpent by Krishnu.— Ukrooru-sungbadu, the journey 
of Krishna to Miit’hoora. — Dootec-sungbadu, Radha’s in- 
viting Krishnu to come back to her to V^rinda-viinu.— 
Viikasooru-budhu, Krishnii’s destroying Viiku, a titan. — 
llasu, Krishna’s play with the milk-maids in the woods 
of Vrinda-vunii. — Yunmuyatra, the history of Krishnii’s 
birth. — Kungsu-budhu, oi;’ the slaying of Kiingsii. — 
Gosht’hu yatra, the childish play of Krishna with the 
children of the milk-men. — Radhika-raja ; Radha, with all 
sorts of officers about her as a sovereign princess. 

The entertainment called Manii-bhBngu is founded on 
a story, the meaning of which is as follows : Radha sent 
for Krishnu to meet her in the forest of Nikoonju; but 
as be was going, another of his mistresses met him, and 
detained him till morning. Early the next day, Krishnu 
went to Radha, but she, full of jealousy, would not speak 
to him, and ordered him to be driven away. Krishnii was 
very uneasy, and sent people to conciliate her, but in 
vain. At length, he assumed the form of Shivu, and, as 
a mendicant yogee, bis body covered with ashes, his eyes 
inflamed with intoxicating drugs, &c. went to beg, at the 
house of Ay unit- Ghosh u, Radha’s husband. Aytlnii’s 
mother offered him something, but he refused to receive 
the alms from her hands, saying, he would receive alms 
only from the virtuous. AyuniVs two sisters were equally 
unacceptable ; but, he would take it from Radha. Radha 
came, and told him to ask for what he would, and she 
would give it him. He said, he wished for no other alms 
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tlmii that she would be reconciled to Krislinii. In this 
way Radha's jealousy was removed. 

The following introductory scenes occur in every yatra 
respecting Krishnti ; Eight or ten boys are fancifully 
dressed, to represent Krishnu, Radha, Nundu-Ghoshu, 
IMIuraniu, Yttshoda, Shree-darnu, Soobulu, Narildu, 
VyasQ-devu, &c. These boy s repair to the place prepared 
for the yatra, and begin to dance, while diiferent instru- 
ments of music are played. After they liave danced about 
an hour, they sit down, when the person who represents 
Narnclu appears, drc'-sed in a droll manner, with a fiddle 
in his hand ; playing on which, he continues to dance and 
sing, for some time. At last he calls his servant Vyasu- 
(levu ; aiter calling twenty times, he gives him no answer ; 
but at length he arrives, sitting astride on a bamboo, 
carried on the shoulders of two men ; and, making certain 
indecent gestures, as if he were dancing, he falls, first on 
one side, and then on the other. He next dismounts, and 
sings droll songs, or rather some unmeaning jargon, which, 
however, makes the multitude laugh. Narudu again calls 
him several times; but he, full of tricks, half dance, half 
song, half jesl, pretends not to hear. Narudil now gives 
him a slap ; but he, as though he felt it not, asks the mul- 
titude if some one is beating another, as he heard the 
sound of slaps. The multitude at last tell him, that 
Nariidd calls him, when he makes some foolish answer; 
but at length he and Narudil come together, and the latter 
asks him where he has been, upon which some low con- 
versation takes place, like that of two mountebanks on a 
stage in England. When this is ended, Narudu tells his 
man to call Krishnu, and he goes to one side of the crowd, 
and begins to talk with the person who personates the god, 
telling him, that Narildu wishes to see him. As soon as 
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he appears, Narudii prostrates himself before him, and, 
rising*, passes some compliments on Krishna. Five or six 
person‘s, preceded by a head singer, then make their ap- 
pearance, and in a song recite the particulars of the enter- 
tainment; after which Nariidu and Krishna dance, to 
which Narad a adds a song, and then retires. The next 
scene exhibits Khrishnu and his mistresses, singing to- 
gether. The meaning of one of these songs is, that the 
women, though they love Krishna to distraction, and 
though their very existence depends upon seeing him, 
cannot obtain an interview, on account of tiie difficulties 
thrown in the way by their husbands, friends, &c. The 
closing scene of the interlude opens with the appearance 
of an old woman, bent double with age, with kourees 
stuck in her mouth for teeth, and her hair painted white. 
She begins to dance and sing, and calls to her a person 
named Rdtunu, a female about forty, with her face blacked, 
wearing only a shred of cloth round her loins, a filthy rag 
for a turban, and having a broken basket in her hand. 
This woman, thus attired, begins to dance, which is con- 
tinued till the old woman asks her if she will go to Mii- 
t’hoora market. She says, No : I am the daughter of a 
great man ; 1 have other things to mind. Do you think I 
can go to Mdt’hoora market? After some talk of this 
kind, they go aside, and the boys in fanciful dresses again 
sing and dance. 

Then follows the proper entertainment ; and when this 
happens to be what is called Manu-bhungu, a number of 
performers represent the different persons whose names 
occur in the above story, and amongst these the conversa- 
tions take place, which are partly recited in song : Radha 
is assisted by several females, and Krishna by his com- 
panions. 

VOL. III. 


u 
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Very frequently a yafra is prolonged till near morning. 
Flambeaus, and other artificial lights, are used. The 
spectators are affected with grief and joy to as great a 
degree as those who behold the tragedies and comedies of 
the English stage. When a wealthy spectator is pleased, 
he throws down a piece of money to a celebrated per- 
former. Sometimes one person, at bis own expense, hires 
the performers,. and has the farce on his own premises; 
at other times, several persons join, and continue these 
entertainments for a month together, and expend as much 
as one, two, or even four hundred roopees. The whole 
village assembles. 

By these yatras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo 
gods become very widely circulated, and rivetted on the 
minds of the populace, who cannot help feeling a strong 
interest in the system which thus inflames the passions. 
The scenes are often very indecent, and the whole, by ex- 
citing a kind of enthusiasm in the cause of licentiousness, 
produces a dreadful effect on the morals of the spectators, 
both young and old. The entertainments which relate to 
the lascivious Krishna are most popular, and draw together 
the greatest crow ds ; while those which are taken from 
the histories of Rarnu and Doorga, excite much less atten- 
tion. To this is to be added another lamentable fact, that 
the sight of these impure and pernicious exhibitions is 
reckoned very meritorious : indeed the Hindoo flatters 
himself, when he retires from these scenes, inflamed with 
lust, that he has been doing something that will promote 
his final blessedness : having heard the names and actions 
of the gods repeated, he is assured he has been doing a 
meritorious action, although bis own mind, and the minds 
of his wife and children, have been dreadfully poisoned 
with brutal and obscene images. 
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SECT. IX . — Of Deaths^ Funeral Ceremonies^ 8^c: 

WHEN a person is on the point of death, his relations 
carry him on his bed, or on a litter, to the Ganges. This 
litter consists of some bamboos fastened together, and 
slung on ropes. Some persons are carried many miles to 
the river;"' and this practice is often attended with very 
cruel circumstances : a person, in his last agonies, is 
dragged from bis bed and friends, and carried, in the 
coldest or the hottest weather, from whatever distance, to 
the river side, where he lies, if a poor man, in the open 
air, day and niglit, till he expires.^ 

When a person is brought down to the river side, if he 
is able to see his friends, they go to him. One of them, 
perhaps, addresses a few words to him ; O Khoorii 
do you know me?” Yes I do.” How are you?” 

I am well. What need is there that I should stay here, 
ifGiinga will but give me a place.” — True, Khooru, that 
is all that’s left now.” If the dying man is speaking to a 
superior, he says — Through your blessing, let me go to 
Gunga;” if to an inferior, he says, Pray for me, that 
Giinga may receive me.” He then, perhaps, speaks of 
his worldly troubles : One thing respecting which I am 
uneasy is, I have not given in marriage my two daughters : 

* The Hindoo ferrymen make persons pay a very high price for carrying 
dead bodies across rivers on their way to the Ganges. 

y I have heard Musxilman boatmen, who are not the most tender-hearted 
creatuies in the world, leproach the Hindoos on these occasions with great 
vehemence. 

^ Khooru signifies uncle. The Hindoos call one another by the names of 
relations, though there is no relationship. When tw'o neighbours meet, the 
elder addresses the younger by the name of brother. A younger addresses 
an elder by the names uncle, elder brother, or grand-fathci’s brother (t’ha- 
koor-dada). 
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here are also five children for whom I have not been able 
to provide — nor is there so much as ten roopees for my 
funeral offerings ; — but you are here ; do you contrive 
that my family may not remain unclean^ for want of the 
means of performing the^e last rites; and see that these 
two daughters are married to the children of good men.” 
The other replies, Oh ! Khooru ! put away these 
thouglits : repeat the names of the gods.” Some other 
person says, Oh ! Khooru ! Khooree^ wishes to come 
and see you : what say you ?” He makes a sign for her 
to come ; or, he says, I am going — what can she do ? 
Here are people to wait upon me: she will only increase 
grief.” Some one again addresses him : Oh! Khooru! 
perform Voituruiiee.”^ He consents ; when the ceremony 
is perl’ormed. 

If the sick person should lie several days by the side 
of the river, a number of ceremonies are performed for 
the good of his soul: the shaliigramu is brought, and 
shewn to him, and ho is assisted in walking round it se- 
veral times; salt, clarified butter, rice, pease, oil, cloth, 
bi 'ass vessels, money. See, are offered to Vishnoo, and gi- 
ven to the brarnhuns ; parts of different pooranus are 
read ; the brarnhuns are feasted, &c. 

While the sick person thus lies by the Ganges, if a man 
of some property, he directs a relation, or particular 
friend, to send some one to Guya, to perform the funeral 

'riie uieinbcib of a family remain uiicleau, and aie cut off from all hopes 
vdiei death, till lid's ceiemony is pei formed. 

^ Khooite, aunt. 

^ I'liat is, pel form the ceremonies for securing a passage across the river 
ot death. These ceremonies consist of certain gifts to Vishnoo, as a cow, 
or the value of a cow ; or the com mu tali on of this, a trifling sum in kou- 
ices, nice, clarifled butter, &c. are also offered to Vishnoo, 
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rites ill his name. Fifty roopees are often expended, 
sometimes thousands, in this work of extricating the soul 
from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, perhaps, 
one hundred roopees to bo given to his spiritual guide, 
and if there should be any ornaments on the hands, &c. 
of his wife, he gives part of them to his spit* tual guide. 
He directs a large sum to be spent in the funeral rites at 
home ; and he gives a small lot of land, and a few roopees, 
to some bramhiln, to oiler worship daily to the lingu in a 
temple which he has built. If the person is a slidddru, he 
gives a legacy to the bramhun whom he has called the 
son of his alms.'^ He also directs the division of his pro- 
perty among his children, making a separate allowance 
for the widow. — According to the Hindoo law, the sons 
have equal shares. 

The following is part of a real address, made, a few 
years ago, by a dying bramhun of Serampore to his elder 
brother : ‘‘ I have bought a piece of land by the side of 
the Ganges ; you will take care that a flight of steps may 
b(’ built;" and if my widow should 'survive, you will che- 

A young bratiihuii adopted by a .shbddiii, but not taken to bis house. 

It is considcied as an act of gieatinciit, thus to assist persons in coining 
to batlie ill tlie Ganges ; these flights of steps are tliercfoie veiy numerous in 
gicat towns and their piecincts. For many miles up the river, Iiom Cal- 
cutta, iniiurnciable flights of these steps are elected, up and down which the 
inhabitants aie seen ascending and descending continually, but especially 
niorniugs and evenings at the time of bathing. Below the steps, crowds of 
men, women, and children, of all casts, bathe, and perfoim those daily cere- 
monies of their religion which are connected with ablutions. Seeing the 
Hindoos, at these times, it might be imagined, that they were a very devout 
race: some, with their eyes closed, are meditating on the form of Shivii, or 
their guardian deity; others, with raised hands, are worsliipping the rising 
or setting sun ; others arc pouring out water to their deceased ancestors, 
and repeating certain forms of praise or prayer; others are washing their 
poita/&c. Most of them, however, manifest great inattention while per- 

V 3 
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rish her.^ Two daughters, very young, will be left ; you 
will see that they are provided with every thing necessary, 
and give them in marriage to kooleenii bramhiins;^ give 
to each a house, ornaments acconling to custom ; a thou- 
sand roopees ready money, a little land, &c. You will 
also perform the different ceremonies^ as usual.” 

forming these ceremonies. The bathers go into the water with a cloth round 
tlieir loins; when up to the bieast, they take off this cloth, and wash it ; 
then put it on a^'ain, and, aftei coining out of the water change this cloth 
for another. In taking off the only piece of cloth that coveis tliein, and 
putting on another, thougfi they are snnontided with nnmheis of people, 
yet tliey do it in such a manner, that no one is put to the hlnsli. 'I'o see a 
European woman walking arm in arm with hei husband, otei whelms the 
Bengalees with astouishtnent, yet for Hindoo women to bathe with the men 
appears to tliem nciilier indelicate nor improper. 

* That is, slj<nild she not bum on (he funeral pile. 

8 Notwithstanding this predilection for koolecnus, they aie more corrupt 
in their manners than any of the Hindoos. I have heard of a kooleenii 
bramhun, who, after mairying sixty-five wives, earned off another man’s 
wife, by personating ber husband. Many of the kooleenfis have a very 
iiumeious posterity; 1 select five examples; though they iniuht easily be 
multiplied; Ooduyu-chundiii, a bramhCin, late of Bagna-paia, liad sixty- 
five wives, by whom he had forty-one sons, and twenty- hve daughters. — 
Bamd-kinkuiu, a bramhun, late of Kooshudu, had seventy-two wives, thirty- 
two sous, and twenty-seven daughters. — Vishnoo-rauiii, a bramhdn, late of 
Qundulu-])aia, bad sixty wives, twenty-five sons, and fifteen danghteis. — 
Gouree-chilrtinii, a bramhun, late of Teernee, had foity-two wives, thirty- 
two sons, and sixteen daughters. — Ruinakantu, a bramhun, late of Bosddd- 
roouee, had eighty -two wives, eighteen sons, and twenty-six daughters : 
this man died about the year 1810, at the age of 85 years or more, and was 
married, for the last time, only three months befoie his death. Most of 
these mariiages are sought after by the relations of the female, to keep up 
the honour of tlieir families ; and the children of these marriages invariably 
remain with their mothers, and arc mniutained by the relations of these fe- 
males: in some cases, a kooIeenO father does not know his own children. 

He here alludes to the daily ceremonies of woiship, and to those con- 
nected with the public festivals. Some families celebrate the festivals of 
Krishnu, others those of the blood-devouring deities, Doorga, Kalee, &c. 
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As death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, 
if he is a regular Hindoo, to repeat the names of Nara- 
yfinu, Brumha, Gunga, his guardian deity, and those of 
other gods. If he is a voishnilvu, they tell him to repeat 
the name of Muha-prubhoo, Krishnu, Radha, &c. The 
poor call upon different deities indiscriminately. The 
dying man repeats these names as well as lie is able; the 
relations vehemently urge him to go on calling upon these 
gods, in which they also join him : eight or ten voices are 
heard at once thus employed. If the doctor is present, 
and should declare that the patient is on the point of ex- 
piring,* he tells them to let him down into the water up to 
the middle. When there is no doctor, his friends attend 
to this according to their own judgment. Just before or 
after being thus immersed, they spread the mud of the 
river on the breast, &c. of the dying man, and with one 
of their fingers write on this mud the name of some de- 
ity ; they also pour water down his throat ; shout the 
names of different deities in his ears, and, by this anxiety 
after his future happiness, hurry him into eternity ; and, 
in many ca^es, it is to be feared, prevent recovery, where 
it might reasonably be expected. If the person, after 
lying in the water some time, should not die, he is brought 
up again, and laid on the bank, and the further progress 
of the disease is watched by the relations. Some persons 
who are carried down to the river side revive, and return 
home again ; but scarcely any instances are known of per- 
sons surviving after this half immersion in water. In 
cases of sudden and alarming sickness, many are actually 

* A perplexing Case. — The astrologer (doivtigiiu), looking at a sick Hin- 
doo, says, He is under the influence of such aiv evil star; he ought to cele- 
brate the vvorsliip of the nine planets. A bramhiln examines his case, and 
says, he is suffering for the sins of a former birth : there is no remedy. , A 
physician feels his pulse, and says, this man has a fever ; he ought to take 
some medicine. 

u 4 
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murdered hy these violent means of sending men to Gun- 
ga. If a Hindoo should die in his house, and not within 
sight of the river, it is considered as a great misfortune, 
and his memory is sure to be stigmatized for it after death. 

It is common, when a near relation is dead, for the wo- 
men to go near the corpse, and make a loud and mournful 
crying for some time- Under misfortunes, the Hindoos 
give themselves up to a boundless grief, having neither 
strength of mind, nor Christian principles, to serve as an 
anchor to the son!” amidst the storms of life. 

When a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death 
of her child, she sits at the door, or in the house, or by 
the side of the river, and utters her grief in some such 
language as the following: 

Ah ! my Hnree-das! where is he gone? — Ah! my 
child ! my child ! 

My golden-image Huree-das, who has taken ?— Ah ! 
my child ! &c. 

I nourished and reared him, where is he gone ? — Ah ! 
my child ! &c. 

Take me with thee-— Ah ! my child ! &c. 

He played round me like a golden top — Ah ! my 
child ! &c. 

Like his face I never saw one — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

Let fire devour the eyes of men’^ — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

The infant continually called Ma I Ma ! (Mother ! 
Mother !) Ah ! my child ! &c. 

^ Wlieu people saw the child they said— O what a fine child ! what a 
beautiful child!” &c. To the evil eyes, or desires, of her iieighbouis she 
attributes the loss of her child, and she therefore prays, that, as fire catches 
the thatch, and consumes the house, so the eyes of these people may be 
burnt out. 
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Ah ! my child ; saying Ma ! come into my lap — Ah ! 
my child ! &c. 

Who shall now drink milk; — Ah ! my child V' &c. 

After she has lamented in this manner for some time, 
perhaps a female comes, and, putting the end of her gar- 
ment on tlie mouth of the mother, tries to comfort her, by 
using those arguments which a state of heathenism sup- 
plies : as, Why do you weep ? Why destroy your In^alth? 
If the child had been designed to be yours, it woijid not 
have died. This is the fruit of children: the\ come to 
give us sorrow; they come not to bestow pleasure. What 
did the mother of Ramu-Krishnu do ? Did she get her 
son back? Two of the sous of such a great man died; 
was he able to bring them back? If crying would do, why 
cry alone ? Half a dozen of us would come, and assist 
you. Perhaps, in a former birth, you stole somelmdy’s 
child, and now your own is gone. You set the highest 
value on him, and therefore you weep ; but if he had 
been worth any thing, he would not have left you. — Go 
— go into the house, and comfort those who are left. He 
was not your son ; but an enemy ; he has only brought 
sorrow uj)on you. You have neglected no means of 
keeping him alive. Why then mourn ? Go, repeat the 
name of your guardian deity ; tliat will do you good 
hereafter. Why weep for him ?” 

To this the mourner replies : Ah ! mother ! the heart 
does not receive advice. Was this a child to be forgotten ? 
His forehead contained the marks of kingship. Ah ! my 
child ! — Since it was born, the master never staid in the 
house: he was always walking about with the child in 
his arms.” — She now, perhaps, breaks out again more 
violently — Who shall now stay in my lap ? — Ah ! my 
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child ! my child !” &c. — Poor women not unfrequently 
break out in vehement exclamations against the god Ytt- 
mu, (death): Ah ! thou wretch Yiimu ! Was this in 
thy mind ?” 

If it is a grown up son whose death is thus lamented, 
the mother dwells on the support which such a son was to 
the family, as, 

Our sup()ort is gone — Ah ! my child ! my child ! 

“ Now, who will bring roopees ? — Ah ! my child !” &c. 

When a grown up daughter mourns for her mother, she 
does it in some such strains as these : 

Mother, w here is she gone ?— Ah ! my mother ! my 
mother ! 

You are gone, but what have you left for me r~Ah ! 
my mother ! &c. 

Whom shall I now call mother, mother ? — Ah ! my 
mother ! See. 

Where shall I find such a mother? — Ah! ray mo- 
ther !” &c. 

These lamentations for the dead are often so loud, as 
to be heard a great way off. Sometimes they are accom- 
panied by tearing the hair, beating the forehead, and 
rolling from side to side, as though in great agonies. 

Immediately after the person is dead, and in many ca- 
ses before this takes place, preparation:^ are made to 
burn the body.^ I have seen the wood lying by the side 
* The burning of the body is one of the first ceremonies which the Hin- 
doos perforin for the help of the dead in a future state* If the ceremony 
bas not been attended to, the offerings to the manes, &c. cannot be perform- 
ed. If a person is so poor as not to be able to provide wood, cloth, clarified 
butter, rice, water-pans, and other things, beside the fee to the priest, he 
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of the sick person while he was still living. The person 
being dead, his son takes up water, in a new pot, 
and, while the priest"' reads the prayer, puts linseed and 
toolsee leaves into the water, and, after anointing the 
body with clarified butter, pours it on his father’s bead, 
as a kiiitbof ablution. This is accompanied by' a prayer 
to the different holy rivers, that they may come into this' 
pan of water, and that the deceased may have the merit 
of having been bathed in them ail. Then the son, throw- 
ing away the old clothes, puts new ones upon the corpse, 
one of which is folded, and placed on the body as a poita. 
One of the relations now digs a hole in the earth, over 
which the wood is laid ; about SOOlb. of wood is sufficient 
to consume a single body. The rich throw sandal wood, 
on account of its fragrance, among the other wood of the 
funeral pile; and a poor man endeavours to procure a 
little ' Clarified butter, and Indian pitch, are also poured 
upon the wood ; upon which a new piece of cloth is 
spread, and in this cloth the body is wrapped, and placed 
on the pil(‘, with the face downwards, if a man, and the 
reverse if a woman; the head being laid towards the 
north, and the legs placed under the thighs. A trifle of 
gold, or copper, is brought in contact with the mouth, 
nostrils, ey es, and ears; and after this, boiled rice, plan- 

must beg among his neighbours. If the body is thrown into the river, or 
burnt, wiihout the accustomed ceremonies, at a future time the ceremonies 
may be pei formed over an image of the deceased person made of the blades 
of kooshil glass. 

“ Some hranihuns are employed by shoodrtis in repeating the prayers for 
the dead, but th (7 are ereaily despised. 

" ‘‘Tlicie were abundance of presents thrown into the fatal flames, of 
several sorts ; these consisted, for the most part, of costly garments and 
perfumes, thrown on the body as it burned .*’— Roman Antiqui- 
ties, vol. 1, p. 357, 
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tains, clarified butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, seeds of 
the toolsee, &c. are oft'ered in a ball to the deceased, re- 
peating his name and family. The heir-at-law then lights 
some straw, walks round the pile three® times, with face 
averted,*’ and touches the mouth of the deceased with the 
fire ; after which, those present set the pile ^n fire all 
round. At this time, the heir presents a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that, whether the deceased committed sin, 
or practised religion ; sinned knowingly or unknowingly, 
he would, by his energy, consume with the body all its 
sins, and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The 
fire burns about two hours ; the smell is extremely olFen- 
sive when no pitch is used. Three or four relations ge- 
nerally perform this last office for the dead. When the 
body is partly burnt, it may so happen that some bony 
parts have unavoidably fallen on the side. These, toge- 
ther with the scull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pie- 
ces, and consumed ; yet they say, that the part about the 
navel, for tw'o or three inches, is never consumed, but is 
always to be found after the rest of the body is burnt. 
This is taken up, rubbed in the mud, and thrown, as far 
as possible, into the river. The Hindoo who related 
these facts, assured the author, that when he assisted to 
burn the body of his father, this was actually the case. 
He added, without the least apparent concern, that the 
burning made a noise like the frying of fat, and that when 
he beat his father’s skull to pieces, to be reduced to ashes 

^ ** At the funerals of tlie cmpeiors, or rrnowned generals, as soon as tlie 
wood was lighted, the soldiers, and all the company, made a solemn course 
three times lound the pile, to show their affection to the deceased; of 
which we have numerous examples in history.”— 

The next of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile ; which 
they did with a torch, turning their face all the while the other way, as if it 
was done out of necessity, and not willingly.” — /did. 
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with the other bones, it contained a very large quantity 
of melted fat. At the close, the Iieir, taking seven sticks, 
a span long, in his liand, walks round the pile seven times, 
throwing one of the sticks on the fire at each circuniam- 
bulation ; and then beats the fire with the hatchet seven 
times. Water is now brought, the whole place washed, 
and a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from the 
funeral pile and the Ganges may unite. They then fill a 
pot with water, cover it with an earthen plate, and put 
upon the plate eight kourees. They afterwards, with the 
handle of the spade, break this pot, spill the water, and 
then, crying Huree-biil, or huzza ! they depart. 

The persons who have burnt the dead become unclean, 
and cannot return to their houses till they have bathed. 
After shaving, bathing, and putting on new garments, one 
of which is twisted like a rope, or a poita, the heir at law 
goes home. Yet a son cannot eat or drink on the day of 
his father’s funeral. Before they who have burnt the 
dead go into the house, they touch some lire, prepared 
and placed at the door for the purpose; tliey put their 
hand on the fire, take the bitter leaf of the lime tree, chew 
it, and spit it out again. Near relations put on new 
clothes, take ofl their necklaces, refrain from combing their 
hair, anointing their bodies, canying an umbrella, riding 
in a palanqueen, or wearing shoes or a turban. These 
and other actions are intended as signs of an unclean 
state, as well as of a time of sorrow. 

Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any ce- 
remony. Those who cannot afford to buy wood, perfumes, 
&c. throw the body into the river, or fasten it in the 
earth with a stake and a cord by the side of the river, or 
tie a pan filled with water to the body, and sink it. The 
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bodies of those who leave no heirs, but have left property, 
are burnt, but no one can put fire to the mouth, or per- 
form any other funeral ceremony, except that of merely 
burning the body. It is considered as a great misfortune, 
to have no male or female"^ relation to perform the last 
offices for the dead. The practice of throwing d^d bodies 
into the river, is, in many places, a dreadful nuisance, 
as, in case a body should float to the side of the river 
and remain there, it will continue to infect the whole 
neighbourhood, till the vultures, dogs, ji^jckals, and other 
animals, have devoured it. The throwing of dead bodies 
and other filth, into the river, makes the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, resemble a common sewer. 
Still, however, the natives drink it with the greatest ap- 
petite, bathe in it every day, to cleanse both their bodies 
and souls, and carry it to an immense distance, as the 
greatest imaginable treasure. 

Sometimes, through the want of wood, the body is not 
quite burnt, when the remains are collected, and thrown 
into the river. 

If a person dies under an evil star, a ceremony is per- 
formed to remove the evil consequences of this in regard 
to his future happiness. In this ceremony, a burnt-sacri- 
fice with clarified butter is offered, and the worship of 
Vishnoo, Yiimu, L'gnee,Shivu, Sdoryu, Vayoo, and other 
gods, is performed. 

Among some classes of voishnuviis, when a person is 
carried to the river side, on the approacl^ oj’ ileath, he is 
preceded by songs and music I have heard ot a Hindoo 

< A wife or a daughter may peiformthe ceremonies tor the dead, but they 
arc not considered as so meritorious as when performed by a son. 
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at Calcutta who, in the last stages of his illness, was pre- 
ceded, in this journey to the river, by a hundred large 
drums, and a great number of friends, singing, Ch^la 
goes, conquering death.” 

The yogees, a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead ; 
sometimes they bury their widows alive/ The mendicant 
voishniivus (voiragees) also, bury their dead by the side 
of the Ganges, or near the toolusee plant, or in a house, 
placing some salt in the grave, and sometimes planting 
the tolusee upon it. They bury the corpse in a sitting 
posture; place toolhsec leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, 
mouth, &c. ; write the name of Krishnii on the arms, 
neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body ; en- 
circle the neck with a tolttsec bead roll, and a garland of 
flowers, and fill up the grave, amidst songs, and the sounds 
of music. 

The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accom- 
panying it, are considered as necessary to a person’s hap- 
piness after death. The regular Hindoos do not regard 
the burying of their dead, even by the side of the Ganges, 
as equally meritorious with burning the body ; which is 
supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 


SECT. X. — Remarks on the tendency of the Hindoo 
Institutions j and on the moral state of the natives. 

THE unvarying customs of the Hindoos, in proportion 
to their antiquity, must necessarily possess a powerful in- 


For an account of this practice, see vol. ii, page 110. 
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fluence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without entering at large into their nature, the 
author wishes to conclude this volume with a few observa- 
tions. 

The early marriages of the Hindoos claim our first at- 
tention. Admitting that many well-founded objections 
may be made to deferring this union too long, still nature 
seems to require, that the parties should be old enough to 
nourish, educate, and govern their offspring, which can 
hardly be the case, where marriages are contracted at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. To these premature marriages 
we are undoubtedly to attribute the general appearance 
of old age in ttie persons of Hindoo women before they 
have reached even tlie meridian of life. Another more 
serious objection to this custom, arises from the number 
of persons left in a widowed state before the consumma- 
tion of the marriage ; for, after the performance of the 
ceremony, the girl, being in many cases too young, remains 
with her father for one or two years, and there perhaps 
becomes a widow, — and as widows are prohibited from 
marriage, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden 
paths. I am not prepared to speak to the probable 
number of these infant widows, but am assured, by un- 
suspected, because unsuspecting, witnesses, that they are 
very numerous. * 

To this unfeeling custom is to be added another, still 
more barbarous, and which falls upon the whole body of 
females, that of denying them even the least portion of 
education ; the most direful calamities are denounced 
against the woman who shall dare to aspire to the dan- 
gerous pre-eminence of being able to read and write. 
Not a single female seminary exists among the Hindoos ; 
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and possibly not twenty females, blest with the common 
rudiments of even Hindoo learning*, are to be found among 
as many millions. How greatly must a nation suffer 
from this barbarous system, which dooms one half of the 
immortal beings it contains to a state of brutal igno- 
rance ! 

This deficiency in the education and information of fe- 
males not only prevents their becoming agreeable compa- 
nions to their husbands, but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children, and of giving them 
that in^lruction which lays the foundation of future excel- 
lence: by which tender offices, European mothers become 
greater benefactors to the age in which they live, than all 
the learned men with which a country can be blessed. 

To this we might add, that from the education of 
the other sex are excluded even the simple-^t elements of 
geography, astronomy, natural history, and every por- 
tion of history. — It might be possible, however, by se- 
curing the co-operation and influence of learned 
natives, to prevail upon the masters of native schools to 
introduce the elementary principles of science, as additions 
to tlieir present plan of education, were proper books 
prepared, and promises held out of rewards to such 
as should send to the Magistrate of the district proofs of 
proficiency in these parts of elementary knowledge. 

The exclusion of females from every public and social 
circle, is another lamentable blemish in the civil institu- 
tions of the Hindoos ; for who will deny, that to the com- 
pany of the fair sex we are to attribute very much of the 
politeness and urbanity which is found in the manners of 
modern times amongst European nations ? 

VOL. III. X 
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But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the ines- 
timable benefits of education ; even their legislators 
direct, that they shall be kept in a state of the most com- 
plete depression: thus the divine Mfinoo ; Women 
have no business with the text of the vedu; thus is 
the law fully settled ; having, therefore, no evidence of 
law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself; and this is a fixed 
rhle. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem- 
per, their want of settled aflection, and their perverse 
nature, (let them be guarded in this world ever so well) 
they soon become alienated from tlieir husbands, Munoo 
allotted to such vvomen a love of their bed, of their seat, 
and of ornament, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexibi- 
lity, desire of mischiefj and bad conduct. Day and night 
must women be held by their protectors in a state of 
dependence.” 

The permission of polygamy, and the ease with which 
a man may put away his wife,^ must be highly unfavour- 
able to the interests of virtue, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of the people. It is only ne- 
cessary for a man to call his wdfe by the name of rnotheiV 
and all connubial intercourse is at an end : this is the 
only bill of divorcement required. 

The Hindoos not only seize many^ of their widows, and 
burn them alive : but the perpetual degradation and starva- 

• • ** A barren wife may be superseded by aiiotlier in the eiglitli year ; she 
whose children aie all dead, iii the tenth ; she who brings forth only daugh- 
ters, in the eleventh ; she who speaks unkindly, without delay." — Munoo. 

^ A person wlio may be an occasional visitor, not unfrcquently addresses 
himself in this mannerto the females of the family, as a pledge for the purity 
of his behaviour. 
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tion (o which those widows are reduced whom they permit 
to livcj sii)ks them below many of the most savage tribes. 

Domestic slavery, which is very common in India, how- 
ever mild, surely demands the reprehension of every in- 
dividual who has a proper idea of the dignity of human 
nature. — In some parts of India, children are as much an 
article of sale as goats or poultry. 

The division of the whole population into different 
casts, is prejudicial, in the highest degree, to the general 
happiness : it is not the creation of different orders 
founded on merit, property, &c. which still loaves all the 
social and benevolent feelings in unconstrained operation, 
but the cast has all the effect which the prejudices of the 
Jews against the Samaritans had : How is it, tliat thou, 
being a Jew, askest drink of me who am a woman of 
Samaria?” If, however, this institution cannot be changed 
by a summary law, surely, in a case so deeply affecting 
the happiness of the governed, the whim or ottmity of an 
individual should not be permitted to bring upon a person 
a disaster worse than death : such a sent(*nce, one would 
think, should proceed from some regular and acknow- 
ledged authority, in consequence of an offence clearly 
defined and ascertained. 

The honours, next to divine, claimed by the bramhuns, 
even where the character of the claimant is notoriously 
infamous : and the degradation of three- fourths of the 
Hindoos, under the name of shoodrii-, ma) wcnl awaken 
the compassion of every benevoleiit mdividnal. — Such are 
the blemishes in the Social Institutions of this people^ 
operating on the great mass of the population so as to 
reduce them to the lowest possible stale of degradation. 
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The habitations of the Hindoos are highly unfavourable 
to health, especially during the wet and cold seasons, 
as the people have nothing but a thin mat betwixt them 
and the cold damp earth during the hours of repose. It 
is very common also to make a large pit by the side of the 
house, with the earth drawn from which the walls are 
formed; these pits, being filled with water during the 
rains, contribute greatly to the unwholesomeness of the 
dwelling-house. 'J'o this we might add, that vast num- 
bers who travel to festivals are obliged to sleep on 
the bare ground at night, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the weather. To these circumstances, added to unsub- 
stantial diet, some of the most dangerous diseases of the 
country are perhaps to be attributed. 

The lightness of the Hindoo dress must also add, in the 
cold season, not only to the misery of the poor, but to the 
number of the afllicted : the eagerness of the poor to ob- 
tain shreds of coarse woollen doth to cover their heads, 
and their general dislike of the cold season, prove that 
they suffer much from the cold. 

The imperfection of their medical system, and the 
ignorance and rapacity of the quacks who bear the cha- 
racter of physicians, greatly adds to the general misery. — 
It would surely be an act of philanthropy to improve the 
medical knowledge of the Hindoos : and this might be 
easily done, by instituting a college at Calcutta, for the 
instruction of the medical class; and by disseminating, in 
the native languages, European ideas on the nature 
of diseases and their remedies, pointiug out, at the same 
time, the absurdities in the Hindoo practice. 

Nor can I avoid suggesting, that, while the plan of 
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governing the Hindoos by their own laws is maintained, 
it would surely be a great benefit bestowed on them, were 
such improvements from the English civil and criminal 
laws incorporated with theirs as are most suited to their 
condition, and to the improved state of society. To sup- 
pose that the Hindoos would be offended at this, would 
manifest a deficiency of knowledge respecting the nature 
of Hindoo prejudices, which 1 should be sorry to ascribe 
to any person who has been twelve months in India. 

The heavy expenses attending marriages, as well as 
those incurred at the celebration of the rites for the repose 
of the dead, in thousands of instances involving tlie lower 
orders in debts tliey are never able to discharge, are also 
great obstructions to the progress of the Hindoos in civi- 
lization. 

The general practice of borrowing, even among the 
poor, and that at a most enormous interest, (as high as 
30 per cent.) is a heavy tax on industry, and keeps 
the lower orders in a state of wi etched dependence. 
A Hindoo seldom makes provision for the future: he bor- 
rows to supply his most common wants, and then evades 
payment as long as he possibly can. 

The great number of feasts in the Hindoo calendar, 
the time consumed in pilgrimages,"" and the burden of 
swarms of mendicants, resembling armies of locusts, 
greatly tend to increase the poverty of the lower orders. 

The long intervals which commonly take place between 

The number of females who go on pilgrimage, or attend festivals, is to 
the number of males as three to one, or even more. 

X 3 
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their meals, appear to behighl)^ injurious to the health of 
the people. 

The removal of the to the banks of the Ganges, 

the voluntary immolations at places (he resort of pilgrims, 
and the burning of widows alive, entail so much misery 
on the Hindoo race, that every humane heart is rent in 
pieces whenever these horrible practices are brought into 
public notice. The great success winch has attended the 
benevolent exertions of Government in certain cases, 
encourages us to hope, that the hand of mercy will, soon- 
er or later, heal the wom\ds of a country bleeding at 
every pore from the fangs of superstition. — These cruel- 
ties can have so little sarn tion fiom any form of religion, 
are so abhorrent to every human feeding, and have in 
some instances been prevented with so much ease, that 
one can scarcidy forbear wishing, (hat more may be done 
to prevent such plain violations of the duties men owe to 
themselves and to society. 

The practice of burning the dead tends very much to 
blunt the teelings of the living; and the method of doing 
it, presents a striking contrast to the respect and tender 
feeling cherished in burying (he dead among Christians: 
in the Hindoo funerals, no children or relations are seen 
weeping over tlie pile : the only persons present are two 
or tliree men, with bamboos in their hands, to keep the 
limbs and hones on the fire, and to facilitate their de- 
struction ; even the ashes are washed away, or thrown 
into the Ganges, not leaving a vestige that can remind 
the living of their deceased friends ; — the place where the 
dead are burnt is not a grove of cypress adorned with 
monuments, but the common receptacle for whatever of- 
fends the sight. 
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It is, however, but justice to the Hindoos, to mention 
certain of their institutions which would do honour to 
any country : 

Many rich men allow pensions to learned Hindoos, to 
enable them to teach the shastrus to others ; and all learn- 
ed teachers instruct youth gratis, as an act of merit, though 
in general their rich neighbours amply reward them. 

Dirging pools of water for public use, is a great bles- 
sing ; and the making of roads, though limited to the 
direction of sacred places, and intended only for the 
accommodation of pilgrims, is still of considerable utility. 
— Hospitality to travellers is a national characteristic, 
and deserves every praise: a traveller is sure to find an 
asylum and entertainment in a private liouse, at any vil- 
lage where he may happen to arrive. — The erection of 
houses adjoining the flights of steps descending to the 
Ganges, to shelter the poor and sick, is another act of 
compassion, which reflects honour on the Hindoo nation ; 
though this, and similar institutions, arise out of the su- 
perstition of the country, and cannot fairly be ascribed 
to benevolent feelings. — The planting of orchards, and 
trees for shade, and giving water to travellers on public 
roads during the sultry months, deserve also similar com- 
mendation. 

Notwithstanding the counteracting influence of the 
cast, formal agreements of friendship, even between 
bramhfins and shoodriis, are very common. When these 
agreements are made, the parties choose a name by which 
to call each other, as biindhoo, moitru,* sangatii,^ &c. ; 
they present to each, and sometimes to the families of 
* Friend. y Companion. 

X 4 
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each, suits of clothes, and make feasts for each other. 
Persons going to the temple of Jijgnnnat’hu, in Orissa, 
sometimes make agreements of friendship there, and ra- 
tify them by presenting to each other the sacred food, the 
orts of Jugnnnat’hu. When two females thus join in 
friendship, they call each other soi,^ or vukooln-plioolu,^ 
or mtikiiru,^ or dekhunu-hasee,^' &c. These liiendships, 
though often suddenly formed, spring from mutual at- 
tachment. 

The concern of the Hindoos to secure happiness after 
death is very strong and general; and, however inade- 
quate to answer the important ends of salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition may be to which they are 
excited by this concern, these acts, many of them very 
expensive mul painful, shew a solicitude about an after- 
state which may put to the blush many prolessed Chris- 
tians. 

The author now proceeds to offer a few remarks on the 
moral state of the Hindoos, though he is aware of the 
difficulties of describing the character of a whole people, 
amongst whom a thousand varieties and shades of ditt’e- 
rence must exist. 

It may be proper to observe, in the first place, that 
thougli the Hindoos are tolerably quick of appreiieiision, 
inild,‘^ communicative, and polite ; we are not to look 

* This woid intimates, that they will each consent to wliat (he other pro- 
poses. 

^ The flower of tlic viikoolu. ^ A sign of the zodiac. 

' This word intimates, that the sight of each other will produce laughter. 

^ I wish here to be understood as speaking of the Hindoos, and not of 
Muffiilraans, who, in this country, answer too nearly to the dcsciiptioii which 
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among them for the solid virtues, as integrity, humanity, 
truth or generosity. The cast confines all their social 
feelings within its own circle. A generous man is a social 
being, but how can a person possess social feelings, when 
he is cut olf from the great bulk of his fellow creatures, 
and forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke with them, on 
pain of total degradation ? 

If love of country be a virtue, we are hardly to expect 
it amongst a people who have been so long governed by 
their conquerors ; the Hindoos are attached to the place 
of their birth, like other nations, but, be\ond this, they 
know nothing of patriotism. Nor are we to look amongst 
them for any of the virtues which spring from the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and from tho^e benevolent institutions 
which owe their existence to the inlluence of Christianity. 
India contains no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the 
insane, no institutions for the relief of the poor and unfor- 
tunate, no charity schools, no benevolent societies of any 
kind ; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative principle capable 
of improving the moral condition of the people. How 
then can it be expected th.at the Hindoos should be vir- 
tuous ? 

The author of a sketch of the state of Hritisb India, 
speaking of the Hindoos, says, ^ Instances of filial disobe- 
dience are said seldom to occur ‘ their women are dis- 
tinguished by a fidelity to their vows, winch would do 
honour to the sex in the most civilized natioiis,’ p. 53. 

Miuigo Paik lias given of tlie Musulmnus in Africa. He who has read 
Park's account of his treatment by All at J3enown, will, I apprehend, see 
the picture of a Mahometan in every part of the w/)rld. See Park’s Trav els, 
121, &C. 
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Now, it so happens^ that in no respect whatever are the 
Hindoo manners more deficient than in filial ol>edience, 
and conjugal fidelity. The Hindoos feel, indeed, a very 
strong attachment to their children, hut they are exceed- 
ingly neglectful of early discipline ; and hence disobe- 
dience to parents is proverbial to a shocking degree. Hin- 
doo lads, especially among the poor, make no hesitation 
in grossly abusing both father and mother. It is a fact 
which greatly perplexes many of the well informed Hin- 
doos, that notwithstanding the wives of Europeans are 
seen in so many mixed companies, they remain chaste; 
while their wives, though continually secluded, watched, 
and veiled, are so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the 
observation of a gentleman who had lived nearly twenty 
}ears in Bengal, and whose opinions on such a subject 
demand tlic highest regard, that the infidelity of the Ilin^ 
doo women was so great ^ that he scarcely thought there was 
a single ihstance of a wife noho had been always faithful to 
her husband. 

The acknowledgement of Ramu-nat’hu, the second 
Silngskritii pundit in the college of Fort William, allu- 
ding to the lascivious character of the god Krishnu, that 
^ almost every house in Calcutta, and other large towns, 
contained a Krislinh,’ exhibits pretty plainly the stale of 
the public morals. The number of houses of ill-fame in 
Calcutta is almost incredible. Indeed, such is the licen- 
tious character of this people, that, notwithstanding all 
the terrors of the cast, thousands of bramhuns live with 
paricr and Musulman women. Some years ago, one of 
the Hindoo rajas, of the kslmtriyu cast, retained an En- 
glish concubine ; and afterwards bad a family by a Mil- 
siilman woman, whose sons were invested with the poita, 
and were all married to Hindoos. This woman had a sc- 
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parate liouse^ where the raja visited her ; she worshipped 
idols, had a brainluln for her spiritual guide, and another 
for her priest; and all the Hindoos around partook of the 
food which had been cooked in the houses of this woman 
and her children, so that thousands of persons, according 
to the strict laws of the shastru, forfeited their casts. In 
all the large towns, as Calcutta, Dhaka, Patna, Moor- 
shudubad, &c. many rich Hindoos live with Musulman 
concubines ; and, amongst the lower orders, this intermix- 
ture of the casts for iniquitous purposes is still more ge- 
neral. 

The Hindoos, in their common language, have no word 
for ^ thank you,’ and gratitude itself appears to make no 
part of their virtues; for the greatest l)eiiefits conferred 
very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment. 
I have known European physicians perform the most ex- 
traordinary cures oil the bodies of the natives gratuitous- 
ly, with scarcely a solitary instance of a single individual 
returning to acknowledge the favour. 

The natives are full of extravagant flattery, and the 
most fulsome panegyric. It is really curious to see the 
contrast between the bluntness of aii enlightened Euro- 
pean orAmerican, and the smooth, easy, and even dignified 
polish of these naked Hindoos. On proper occasions, 
their condust is trulv graceful ; and perhaps they may not 
improperly be ranked among the politest nations on earth ; 
yet, it is equally true, that, where a Hindoo feels that he 
is superior to a foreigner, in wealth or power, he is too 
often the most insolent fellow on earth. 

Connected with this defect in the Hindoo character, is 
their proneness to deception and falsehood. Perhaps 
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this is the vice of all elFeminate nations/ nhile blunt ho- 
nesty, and stern integrity, are most common in climates 
where men are more robust. It is likewise certain, that 
people in a state of mental bondage arc most deceitful; 
and that false])ood is most detested by men in a state of 
manly independence. An English sailor, however \icious 
in other re8|)ects, scoriss to take refuge in a falsehood : 
but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, and encouraged by 
the shastrii, which admits of prevarication in cases of ne- 
cessity, are notoriously addicted to falsehood, whenever 
their fears, their cupidity, or their pride, present the temp- 
tation. The author ha< heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, 
that it was iinpoftsible to transact business with a strict 
adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such occasions, 
would not be noticed in a fntnre state. At other times, they 
profess to have tlu' greatest abhorrence of lying, and 
quote those parts of their shastrus which prohibit this 
vice, with every appearance of conscientious indignation. 

They are very litigious and quarreUome, and, in defence 
of a cause in a court of justice, will swear falsely in the 
most shocking manner, so that a judge never knows when 
he may safely believe Hindoo witnesses. It is said, that 
some of the courts of justice are invested bv a set of men 
termed Jour anas' m(ti ; who, for so paltry a sum, are 
willing to make oath to any fact, however false. 

The Hindoos, forbidden by their religion to destroy 
animal life for food, have received credit for being 

In convL*l'^^ltions with the Hindoos, I liavc heard tliern avow, that the 
\va\ to approach a gicat man was to (latfcr him exceedingly ; and that, in 
i.itt, U\i> was the best method of pleasing and gaining access to the gods. 
The instances given in the poorauus, of the gods being overcome b) tlattcryj 
aie iuiiumeiable. 
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very humane ; but we look in vain amongst them for that 
refined sensibility which makes men participate in the 
distresses of others ; their crneltv towards the sick, the 
insane, and persons of an inferior cast, as well as to their 
cattle, and even towards the cow, a form of the goddess 
Bhuguv utee, is carried to the most abominable lengths. 

Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among 
the Hindoos, and is exceedingly facilitated, and detection 
prevented, by the practice of hurry ijig sick persons to the 
banks of the river, and burning them as soon as dead. 
Many anecdotes on this subject might be given ; for the 
sake of illustration, I give the following: A few years 
ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, 
sent for an English physician from that city. By the 
time this gentleman arrived, his ndations had brought the 
sick raja to the river side, and, in a short time, would, no 
doubt, have killed him. The physician reproved them for 
their want of feeling, and ordered his patient to be carried 
home, where, in a few days, he recovered. Before the 
doctor took his leave, he made the raja promise to give 
him the earliest information if hesliould be hereafter sick. 
Soon afterwards, the disease having returned, he sent for 
his old friend ; but, before he could arrive, his relations 
had dispatched him with the mud and water of the sacred 
stream. Instances of persons being secretly poisoned by 
their relations, are numerous, especially in the houses of 
the rich, where detection is almost impossible. 

The crime of destroying illegitimate children in the 
womb, is also prevalent to a shocking degree in Bengal. 
In the family of a single koolecnu bramhun, whose 
daughters never live with their husbands, it is common 
for each daughter to destroy a child in the womb annually ; 
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this crime is also very prevalent among widows, so nu- 
merous in this country. The pundit who gave me this 
information, supposes that 10,000 children are thus mur- 
dered, in the province of Bengal, every month ! ! Ex- 
pressing my doubts of this extraordinary and shocking 
circumstance, this person appealed to tlie fact of many 
females being tried for these offences, in the courts of 
justice, in every zillah in Bengal. Ho said, the fact was 
so notorious?, that every child in the country knew of it ; 
and that the crime had acquired an appropriate name, 
petii-phela, viz. thrown from the belly ; pet-pliclanec is 
also a term of abuse, which one woman often gives to 
another. It is a fact too, that many women die after 
taking the drug intended to destroy the unborn child. 

The treachery of this people to each other is so great, 
that it is not uncommon for persons to live together, for 
the greatest lengtli of time, without the least confidence 
in each other; and, where the greatest union apparently 
exists, it is dissolved by the slightest collision, A Euro- 
pean never has the heart of a Hindoo, who neither knows 
the influence of gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a dis- 
interested attachment. 

The Hindoos are excessively addicted to covetousness, 
especially in the great towns, where they have been cor- 
rupted by commerce : almost the whole of their incidental 
conversation turns upon roopees and kourees. 

Gaming is another vice of which the Hindoos, encou- 
raged by their sacred writings, are extremely fond, 
and in the practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoo- 
dhist’hiru, twice lost his kingdom. 
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They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the 
applause of their neighbours, however parsimonious 
at other times, will be content to incur the heaviest 
expenses. Their feasts, marriages, and other shews, are 
all regulated by this principle. ‘ A great name’ is the first 
object of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of 
their dread. Such a person has married his daughter to 
such a koolmlnu, or, lie is of a family uncontaniinated by 
mixture with shoddrus, or by eating proliibitcd food; or 
he has expendorl so many thousand roopees on the funeral 
rites of his father ; or, he is very liberal, especially to 
bramhhfjs ; or, he is very eloquent, or very learned — are 
common forms of commendation among this people, and 
to obtain which they consider no sacrifices too great. 

The simplicity of the Hindoo dress scarcely admits 
their natural pride to shew itself ; but from the number 
of their ornaments it is evident that they come short of 
no nation in this vice : these ornaments are applied to 
the forehead, the ears, nose, arms, wrists, fingers, ancles, 
toes, &c. The ornament on the forehead is fastened with 
wax; the nose-ring is sometimes vejy large, hanging 
down to the chin. Thieves, in the dead of night, as they 
are about to decamp with plunder, frequently tear o(f 
these nose-rings while the women are asleep. This par- 
tiality to ornaments is not however confined to females: 
gold chains round the neck, and rings on the wrists, are 
very common amongst boys ; silver or gold rings also are 
almost universally seen on the hands of the men, rich and 
poor, servants and labourers; and where a silver one 
cannot be aflbrded, a brass one supplies its place. 

In short, though it has been said, that the Hindoos are 
a moral, and comparatively an honest people, tijere needs 
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no attempt to prove, to persons engaged in business in 
India, that such an assertion is as far from truth as the 
distance between the poles : everj^ one who has been 
obliged to employ the Hindoos, has had the most mortify- 
ing proofs, that, if the ^ices of lying, deceit, dishonesty, 
and im[)nrily, can degrade a people, then the Hindoos 
have sunk to the utmost depths of human depravity. 
Whole pages might be written on this painful subject, till 
the reader was |)errectly nauseated with the picture of 
their disgusting vices. I'he complaints of Europeans are 
so frequent and so loud on the dishonesty of the natives, 
that a person can seldom go into the company of those 
who employ them, without hearing these complaints. In- 
stead of its being true, that property may be left for 
months and years in saiety (unless it be committed to.the 
care of a person whose own property will be forfeited if 
any thing be missing,) roopees, cloth, or any thing which 
a native can easily and without discovery turn into money, 
are not safe for a moment, unless well secured. Servants 
scarcely ever make a bargain, e\en for their native mas- 
ters, without seem ing something for themselves. Euro- 
peans are considered as fair game, and he is esteemed the 
most capable who can defraud them the most. A master, 
whether native or European, is seldom able to discover 
the treachery and deceit of his servants, unless tliey hap- 
pen to quarrel among themselves ; and then the spirit of 
revenge, working in the minds of the injured, brings to 
light scenes of villainy which overwhelm the master with 
astonishment, and too often excite in him a perfect hatred 
of the native characler. The impurity of the conversa- 
tion and manners of the Hindoos is so much dreaded by 
Europeans, that they tremble for the morals of their chil- 
dren, and consider their removal to Europe, however 
painful s\ich a separation may be to the mind of a parent, 
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as absolutely necessary to prevent their ruin. In the ca- 
pacity of a servant, the wife or widow of an English sol- 
dier is considered as an angel, compared with a native 
woman. Lying is universally practised : the author has 
never known a Hindoo, who has not resorted to it without 
hesitation, whenever he thought he could draw the slight- 
est advantage from it. The want of compassion and ten- 
derness towards the poor, the sick, and the dying, is also 
so notorious, that European travellers are frequently filled 
with horror at the proofs of their inhumanity, merely as 
they pass along the roads, or navigate the rivers, in this 
country. 

As a Christian minister, the author hopes, that the \ iew, 
given in these volumes, of the moral and religious state 
of the Hindoos, will enhance the value of Divine Revela- 
tion in (he estimation of every sincere Christian, Re- 
specting the correctness of his statements, he fears no 
honest and thorough investigation, if made on the spot. 

It is a fact of the most cheering nature, that every ex- 
amination hitherto made into the history, chronology, and 
religion, of pagan nations, has not only confirmed, but 
thrown additional light on the evidences and doctrines of 
the Gospel ; and this has been eminently the case as it 
respects the Hindoo system, the last hold of the enemies 
of revelation ; — and thus the progress of the Truth through 
llie worhl, like tlie path ^of the just, shines more and 
more unto perfect day.” 

That mysterious subject, which has confounded the 
human capacity in every age, the Divine Nature, is so 
plainly unfolded in the Gospel, that the most unlettered 
Christian is able to reap all the fruits of the highest know- 
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lod^e, that is, to worship God in spirit and in truth ; but 
iji the Hindoo systen), we have innumerable gods, all of 
them subject to the discordant passions, which, according 
to Krishna, are the wombs of future pain.” 

In that grand and most interesting concern, our ac- 
ceptance with God, tlie Hindoo system has no one prin- 
ciple which can pacify the conscience, or remove the fears 
which a sense of guilt inspires ; but the Gospel supplies 
that hope wliich becomes an anchor to the soul, both 
sure and stedfast.” 

Relative to the moral tendency of the Hindoo systeniy 
to contend for which some writers liave inconsiderably^ 
entered the field of controversy, I liope the perusal of the 
foregoing remarks, and of the Introduction to tlie First 
Volume, together with an impartial examination of the 
many facts in different parts of this work, will set the 
question for ever at rest. Suflice it to say, in this place, 
that a few scattered passages excepted, in works never 
read nor heard of by the great bfilk of the community, 
there is not a vestige of real morality in the wliolc of the 
Hindoo system ; but, in its operation on the minds of mil- 
lions, it adds an ovei vvlielming force to the evil influences 
to which men are exposed, and raises into a horrid flame 
all the impure and diabolical passions which rage in the 
human heart. 

It has been often urged, by persons to whom all reli- 
gions are alike, that many nominal Chrjstians are as wick- 
ed as the Hindoos, if not far more so. This is admitted 
as a painful fact, and an awful proof of the depravity of 
human nature ; but let such persons consider, that Hin- 
dooism has never made a single votary more useful, more 
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moral, or more happy, than he would have been, if he 
had never known a single dogma of the shastru. It has 
rather done that ^vhich was charged upon the Scribes and 
Pharisees, Matt, xxiii. 15. The Christian Religion, on 
the contrary, has turned millions upon millions from vice 
to virtue ; has made the most injurious, blessings to all, 
especially to their more immediate connections ; has ba- 
nished misery from all its sincere recipients, restored 
them to present happiness, and given them the hope of 
blessedness in a state of endless duration. These benign 
effects it has produced on an innumerable multitude of 
men, and raised many to that exalted state of moral ex- 
cellence, which has made them patterns and benefactors 
to the whole human race. These are indisputable facts, 
— to which we might add, the general blessings it has dif- 
fused over the whole civilized world; which owes to the 
Gospel whatever it possesses above the most savage na- 
tions. — Finally, let it bo further considered, that it is 
only necessary for Hindooism to prevail uni\(‘r^j[ly, and 
the world becomes immediately covered vvilh darkness, 
without a single ray of light ; with vice, without a ves- 
tige of genuine morality, and with misery, without the 
least mixture of rational and pure liappinoss. I^et Chris- 
tianity, on the contrary, be universally embraced, its spi- 
rit imbibed, and its precepts obeyed, and wars will cease 
to the ends of the earth — ignorance and superstition will 
be banished — injuj^tice and oppression removed — ^jails, 
cliainsj and gibbets, rendered unnecessary — pure mora- 
lity, flowing from the religion of the heart, will diffuse 
universal happiness, and earth become the vestibule of 
heaven. 

The author would here have closed these observations, 
but as many of the remarks scattered up and down in this 
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work, on the manners, the character, and moral condition 
of the Hindoos, will, he fears, appear to some of hi» 
readers harsh and over-coloured, he cannot believe that 
he should be doing justice to a subject so important, or to 
his own character, if he were to leave these statements to 
rest on hi# solitary testimony ; and if he did not avail 
himself of the powerful name and unquestioned veracity, 
of a gentleman from whose testimony there can be no ap- 
peal, and who has, in the succeeding extracts, as perfectly 
caught the moral features and very expression of the 
character of the Hindoo as though the whole nation 
had sat to him, and he had been the very Reynolds of his 
age. This testimony will bo found in Mr. Grant’s 
Obserzations on the State oj Societi/ among the Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britain^ particularlj icith respect to 
Morals ; and the means of improving it. Written chiefly 
in the year 1792.— -Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 15 June 1813.” 

In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the state of 
society and manners among the people of Hindostai], 
and more particularly among those who inhabit our terri- 
tories, becomes in the first place a special object of atten- 
tion. It is an object which perhaps has never yet re- 
ceived that distinct and particular consideration, to which 
from its importance in a political and moral view, it 
is entitled. 

It has suited the views of some philosophers to repre- 
sent that people as amiable and respectable; and a feAV 
late travellers have chosen rather to place some softer 
traits of their characters in an engaging light, than to give 
a just delineation of the whole. The generality however 
of those who have written concerning Hiudostan, appear 
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to have concurred in affirming what foreign residents 
there have as general thought, nay, what the natives 
themselves, freely acknowledge of each other, that they 
are a people exceedingly depraved. 

In proportion as we have become better acquainted 
with them, we have found this de-^cription applicable in a 
sense beyond the conception even of former travellers. 
The writer of this paper, after spending many years 
in India, and a considerable portion of them in the inte- 
rior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by 
natives, towards whom whilst acknowledging his views of 
their general character, he always lived in habits of good 
will, is obliged to add his testimony to all preceding evi- 
dence, and to avow that they exhibit human nature in a 
very degraded humiliating state, and are at once, objects 
of disesteem, and of commisseration. Discriminations in 
so vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be ; 
though the general features are very similar. 

Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low ; 
and these as best knowJi and forming the largest division 
of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view 
in this essay. The Mahomedans who are mixed with 
them, may, in regard to manners and morals, often 
be comprehended under the same observations ; but some- 
thing distinct shall afterwards be subjoined concerning 
them. 

Of the Bengalize, then, it is true most generally 
that they are destitute, to a wonderful degree, of those 
qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort 
of society. They want truth, honesty, and good faith, in 
an ej^treme, of which European Society furnishes no 
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example. In Europe those principles are the standard 
of character and credit; men who have them not are 
still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and 
those who are known to be devoid of them sink into con- 
tempt. It is not so in Hengal. The qualities tliemselves 
are so generally gone, that men do not found their pre- 
tension in society upon them; they take no pains to 
acquire or to keep up the credit of possessir)g them. 
Those virtues are not the tests by which connections and 
associations are regulated ; nor does the absence of them, 
however plain and notorious, greatly lov\er any one 
in public estimation, nor strip him of his acquaintance. 
Want of veracity especially, is so habitual, that if a man 
has truth to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to false- 
hood for its support. In matters of interest, the use of 
lying seems so natural, tliat it gives no provocation, 
it is treated as an excuhablc indulgence, a mode of pro- 
ceeding from which geueial toleration has taken away of- 
fence, and the practice of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and 
imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life are so com- 
mon, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as they 
do natural evils, against which they will derond them- 
selves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle 
to be angry. Very flagrant breaches of truth and honesty 
pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scandalous 
conduct of Tippoo in recently denying to Lord Cornwal- 
lis, in the lace of the world, the existence of that capitu- 
lation''^ which he had shamefully broken, was merely 
an example of the manners of the country, where such 
things occur in common life every day. 

In the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubj; 
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great numbers of men who arc sincere, upright, and con- 
scientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and inte- 
gerity is a great phenomenon ; one conscientious in 
the whole of his conduct^ it is to be feared, is an unknown 
character. Every where in this quarter of the globe, 
there is still much generous trust and confidence, and 
men are surprised when tliey find themselves deceived. 
In Bengal, distrust is awake in all transactions; bargains 
and agreements are made with mutual apprehensions of 
breach of faith, conditions and sc^enrities are multiplied, 
and failure in them excites little or no surprise. 

A serious proposal made to a native, Unit he should 
be guided in all his intercourses and dealings by the prin- 
ciples of truth and justice, would be regarded as w eak and 
impracticable. Do you know,” he would reply, the 
character of all those with whom I liave to act? How 
can 1 subsist if I take advantage of nobody, while every 
person takes advantage of me ?” Frauds, deceptions, eva- 
sions, and procrastinations, in every line of liltc, in all pro- 
fessions, perpetually occur; and forgeries also are often 
jresorted to with little scruple. 

If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any 
lime reposed, it is considered by the other party as the 
season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an oppor- 
tunity of profit. The chief agent or steward of a land- 
holder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavour to 
transfer to himself what he can gradually purloin of 
the property and the influence of his principal ; this agent 
is in the mean time preyed upon in a similar way, though 
on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially if pros- 
])erity has rendered him less \igilant. But suppose him, 
by a slow, silent, and systematic pursuit, to have accumg- 
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lated a large fortune, and to leave it on his death to his 
son ; the son, rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly 
fleeced by his domestic, 

Menial servants who have been long in place, and 
have even evinced a real attachment to their masters, are 
nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from 
them. If a nephew is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by 
his father, with the management of his concerns, there is 
no certainty that lie will not set up a separate interest of 
his own. Wardships, and executorships, trusts of the 
most necessary and sacred kind, which ail men leaving 
properl) and infant children must repose in surviving 
friends, are in too many instances grossly abused. The 
confidence to which the Bengalize are most true, is in the 
case of illicit practices, on which occasions they act upon 
a point of honour. 

Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of 
power and of comparative strength of character, which 
makes them to be particularly feared, jet as oittm as tliey 
are careless or credulous in their transactions with the 
Bengalize, find that they have fallen into tlie hands of 
harpies.* 


• ** If the reader should here adrcrt to the many large fortunes which are 
brought fiom India, and thence infer that the Euiopcaii's make their own 
part good there, notwithstanding all the dishonest aititices of the Hindoos 
whom they are obliged to employ, he may be answeied, that according to tlje 
judgment of the person who writes this, tlie great mass of the foi tunes now 
acquired, is not by any mode of extoition or exaction taken out of the 
pockets of individuals. A considerable portion of it is derived from 

the offices, salaries, contracts, and emoluments, enjoyed under government. 
Another portion from commez'ce, particularly foreign commerce, in which 
Europeans have superior enterprize, character, and advantage. And if any 
part is obtained by forbidden means, still the acquisition may In general be 
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Through the influence of similar principles, power 
entrusted to a native of Hindostan seldom fails of being 
exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of 
injustice. Official, or ministerial employments of all 
sorts, and in all gradations, are generally used as means 
of peculation. 

It has already appeared that the distribution of jus- 
tice, whenever it has been committed to natives, whether 
Hindoos or Mahomedans, has common 1)* become a traflSc 
in venality ; the best cause being obliged to pay for success, 
and the worst having the opportunity of purchasing it. 
Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such 
is the power of money, that no crime is more frequent, 
liardly any less thought of, than perjury. It is no extraor- 
dinary thing to see two sets of witnesses swearing directly 
contrary to each other, and to fwid, upon a minute inves- 
tigation, (hat few probably of (he evidences on either 
hide have a competent knowledge of the inalter in ques- 
tion. Now as tlie«e corruptions begin not in the practice 
of tlie courts of law, but have (heir origin in the charac- 
ter of the people, it is just to state them in illustration of 
that character; for although the legal reforms introduced 
by Ijord Cornwallis will purify, it may be hoped, the foun- 
tains of justice, yet the best administration of law will 
not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 


traced ultimately to wliat is strictly public property, not the property of pri- 
vate individuals. The'ic slight lemarks aie thrown out as worthy the con- 
sideration of those persons, who without examination or inquiry are apt to 
suspect, that every fortune gained in India is got by cxtoitioii. More might 
be added upon the subject, but it would not suit tlie design pf the present 
woik.” 


* “ There may be exceptions ; Ibrahim Ali Klian of Benares is reckoned 
a man of piobity.’* 
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Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained hy principle, 
operates universally ; and money, the orand instrumenl 
of selfish gratifications, may he called the supreme idol of 
the Hindoos. Deprived for the most part of political 
power, and destitute of holdr.ess of spirit, but formed for 
business, artful, frugal, and perseven ing, they are absorbed 
in schemes for th.e gratification of avaiicc, 

The tendency of that al)andoned selfishness is to sot 
every man’s hand against every man,” either in projects, 
or in acts of open force. From violence however, fear 
interposes to r('strain them. Tlu^ people of tlie lower 
provinces in particular, with an exception of tiie military 
caste, are as dastardly as they are unprincipled. They 
seek their ends by mean artifices, low cunning, intrigue, 
falsehood, servility, and hypocritical obscfjuiousness. To 
superiors they ajipear full of reverence, of hmnbic and 
willing submission, and readiness to do every thing that 
may be required of them ; and as long as tliey discern 
something either to expect or to fear, they are wonder- 
fully patient of sliglits, neglects, and injuries. But under 
all this apparent pas^iveness and meanness of temper, 
they are immoveably persisting in their secret views. 
With inferiors, they idemnily themselves by an indulgence 
of the feelings which were controuled before, and towards 
dependents, C'^pcci.illy towards those whom an official 
situation sul)Jccts to their authority, they carry themselves 
with the mean pride of low minds. In the inferior, and 
by far tlic most numerous class of the community, where 
each man is nearly on a level with his neighl){)ur, tlie na- 
tive character ajipcars with less disguise. The passions 
have a freer range, and new consequences are seen to re- 
sult from the absence of the primary virtues of society. 
Discord, hatred, abuse, slanders, injuries, complaints, aii^ 
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litigations, all the effects of selfishness unrestrained by 
principle, prevail to a surprizing degree. They over- 
spread the land, they come perpetually before all men in 
authority. The deliberate malice, the falsehood, the ca- 
lumnies, and the avowed enmity with which the people 
pursue eacli other, and sometimes from father to son, offer 
a very mortifying view of the human character. No 
stranger can sit down among them without being struck 
with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, 
as a prominent feature in the character of tliis society. 
It is seen in every village, the inhabitants live among 
each other in a sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into 
almost every family. Seldom is there a houshold without 
its internal divisions, and lasting enmities, most common- 
ly too on the score of interest. 'I'he women partake of 
this spirit of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the 
men, they rise in furious passions against each other, 
which vent themselves in such loud, virulent, and inde- 
cent railings, as are hardly to be heard in any other part 
of the world. 

Though the Bengalize In general have not sufficient 
resolution to vent their resentments against each other In 
open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river pira- 
cies, and all sorts ofdepreiiations where darkness, secrecy, 
or surprize can give advantage, are exceedingly common, 
and have been so in every past period of vviiich any ac- 
count is extant. There are castes of robbers and thieves, 
who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, 
and having united their families, train their children to 
it. No where in the world are ruflians more adroit or 
more hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is well 
known, are generally employed or harboured by the ze- 
mindars of the districts, who are sharers in their booty. 
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They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those 
occasions murder is very common. But besides these re- 
gular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves 
in despoiling their neighbours. Nor is it only in large 
and populous places and their vicinity, that such violences 
are practised; no part of the country, no village is safe 
from them. Complaints of depredations in every quarter, 
on the highways, on the water as w ell as the land are per- 
petual. Though these are the crimes more immediately 
within the reach of justice, and though numbers of cri- 
minals have been, and arc executed, the evils still subsist, 
Doubtless the corrupt administration of criminal justice 
in Bengal, for many years under the authority of the Na- 
bob, has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature ; but 
they have their origin from remoter springs. Robbers 
among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are 
educated from their infancy in the belief that their pro- 
fession is a right one. No ray of instruction reaches them 
to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings 
of natural conscience are soon overborne by example and 
practice. Besides this, they hold, in common with other 
Hindoos, the principle of fatalism, which in their case has 
most pernicious eifects. They believe that they are des- 
tined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to 
all that shall befal them in it; they therefore go on with- 
out compunction, and are prepared to resign life, when- 
ever the appointed period shall come, with astonishing 
indifference ; considering the law that condemns them, 
not as the instrument of justice, but as the power of a 
stronger party. And here again it is evident, that a ra- 
dical change in principle must be produced, before a spi- 
rit of rapine, thus nourished, can be cured. 


Benevolence has been represented as a leading prin- 
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ciple in the minds of the Hindoos ; but those who make 
this assertion know little of their character. IIow is it 
possible that benevolence should be vigorous where jus- 
tice, truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting? Certain 
modes indeed of distributing victuals to mendicants, and 
a scrupulous abstinence from some sorts of animal food, 
are prescribed by the religion of tlie Hindoos. But the 
ostentatious distribution is frequently commutative ; an 
offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle and 
sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with 
horror from the idea of directly slaying a cow, which is 
a sacred animal among them, yet he who drives one in 
his cart, galled and excoriated as she often is by the yoke, 
beats her unmercifully from hour to hour, without any 
care or consideration of the consequence. Though there- 
fore the institution of the two practices in question, may 
be urged as an argument for the originally benevolent 
turn of the religion which enjoined them, it will not at 
all follow, that individuals, who in future ages perform 
them in obedience to that religion, must also be benevo- 
lent ; and he who is cruel even to that creature for wliich 
he is taught by his religion to entertain the highest reve- 
rence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling disposi- 
tion. It is true that in many cases tliey are strict in ob- 
serving forms, I'hese are indeed their religion, and tho 
foundation of their hopes ; their castes are implicated in 
them, and in their castes their civil state and comfort. But 
of the sentiments which the forms would seem to indicate, 
they are totally regardless. Though froin the physical 
structure of their bodies they are easily susceptible of 
impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness of 
mind, seems very evident from several circumstances. 
The first that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity 
of their punishments. The cutting off legs, hands, noses, 
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and ears, putting out of eyes, and other penal inflictions 
of a similar kind, all performed in the coarsest manner, 
abundantly justify our argument. 

A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in 
their treatment of vanquished enemies. And in general 
a want of sensibility lor others is a very eminent cha- 
racteristic of this people. The apathy with which a Hindoo 
views all persons and interests unconnected with hirnselh 
is such as excites tlie indignation of Europeans. At any 
rate his regards extend but to a very narrow circle. Pa- 
triotism is absolutely unknown in Huulostan. 

Tho^'C observations lead us to another striking proof 
of want of henevoleiice in the Hindoos ; namely, their 
deficiency of natural afltction. It is admitted that ex- 
amples are not very tjiicominon of parents who show much 
tenderness to their children, especially during their in- 
fancy ; but instances on the other side are ho general, as 
clearly to mark the dispositions of the people. The fol- 
lowing fact is one out of many, by which this assertion 
might be jnslified. In the scarcity of grain which pre- 
vailed about Calcutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then 
high, now still higher in office there, ordered his servants 
to buy any children that might be brought for sale, (for 
in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their 
oflspring,) and to tell their mothers that when the scarcity 
should be over, they might come again and receive their 
children back. Of about twenty thus humanely preserved, 
most of whom were females, only three wove ever enquired 
for by their mothers. The scarcity was neither extreme 
nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to 
have perished from want, for each received money for her 
child, and by the liberal contribution of the inhabitants 
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of Calcutta, and chiefly of the Europeans, rice ivas distri- 
buted daily to multitudes at various stations about the 
city. And yet notwithstaudin^’ this facility of obtaining- 
food, a woman was at that time seen, in broad day, to 
throw away her infant child upon the high road. Most 
of the slaves in Ilindostan (where they are used only for 
domestic services) have lost their freedom by the act of 
their parent^. If the necessity is such at times as to lead 
to this e?4pedicnl, is it not also an occa/sou to call forth 
the warmth of parental alVection ? Filial and paternal af- 
fection appear equally deficient among them ; and in the 
conjugal relation, the cliaracteristic indiflerence of the 
people is also discernible among those who come most 
within the sphere of European observation, namely, the 
lower orders. 

The domestic state of the better ranks is more con- 
cealed from general view ; but from the knowledge which 
is acquired, and from the peculiar usages by which mar- 
riage is governed among the Hindoos, wo have no reason 
to believe that it is often sweetened by generous attach- 
ment or rational enjoyment. The parties betrothed by 
their parents whilst mere childien, lrans])lanted with 
minds uncultivated and inexperienced, from the maternal 
zenana ^' into one of tlieirown, united whilst reason is still 
in its infancy, can give little more account of the situation 
in which they find themselves than animals of a lower 
species. Affection and choice have had no influence in 
this connection, nor does it often happen that the former 
is studied and improved. The parties continue passive 
under that law which first brought them together. Ac. 
cording to the despotic manners of the East, the husband 


* The private <i|kitttnents of the women. 
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is lord, and the wife a servant ; seldom does he think of 
making her a companion or a friend. Polygamy, which 
is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends still more to destroy 
all rational domestic society. The honour of the family, 
and the preservation of its caste, the most awful of its 
concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. She is 
secluded from all eyes but those of her nearest relations, 
and the most terrif\ing and disgraceful punishments are 
held out against misconduct. F rom so early a union, and 
such subsequent care, Europeans may suppose that order 
and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas ; but the con- 
clusion is founded on conjecture, rather than upon actual 
knowledge. The profound reseive and caution observed 
by the men in their conduct, and even in their conversa- 
tion, respecting their family connections, keep all foreign- 
ers at a distance ; and it is to the honour of the English, 
that there is perhaps no instance of their atten)pting an 
invasion of the domestic recesses of the Hindoos. But 
those who have an opportunity of living among the natives 
in the interior of the country, see reasons for apprehend- 
ing that the purity of the female character is not always 
so well preserved in reality, as in appearance. 

In a residence of several years entirely among the 
natives, the present writer heard so many charge? of irre- 
gularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior 
ranks, that he could not but believe the existence of a 
gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this great branch 
of morals, in some degree at least reaching to the better 
classes. But the disgrace and loss which follow to the 
family from the proof of dishonour in the wife, are such 
as to induce the parties concerned to hush up all matters 
of that sort, and to take their revenge in some secret w^ay ; 
they will seldom seek redress openly, unless the aftair has 
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already become notorious. Accusations by others of such 
contaminations in families, are very common among the 
lower Hindoos, and scandals of the same kind pass among 
the higher orders. Enmity, it is true, may be supposed 
to have its share in these charges ; it may occasionally 
fabricate them, and is undoubtedly active in bringing them 
forward : but that it should always invent them, and 
should persevere in a succession of inventions which ex- 
perience was ever ready to discredit, is not to be conceived. 
The truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hindoo laws, 
express the worst opinion of their women, and seem to 
place all security in vigilance, none in principle. And 
indeed what fund of principle can minds which have re- 
ceived no improvement in education, and in which reason 
as yet has hardly begun to act, carry into a premature and 
unchosen conjugal relation ? a relation, the early com- 
mencement of which is probably to be ascribed to the 
apprehension of parents for the conduct of their children. 
Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror, are the means 
afterwards used, to enforce the fidelity of the wife. But 
opportunities of guilt are not wanting. In the hours of 
business, men are generally at a distance from the retire* 
ments of the women ; they are often, and for considerable 
periods, far from home ; females, who are the great instru- 
ments of <J||upting their own sex, are permitted access 
to the zenM^s ; besides the Hindoo law allows women to 
converse with Soneassees, a set of vagrant devotees, some 
of them most indecent in their appearance. The conse- 
quences are such as might be expected. 

It is not, however, asserted or believed, that the in- 
fection of depravity has overspread the whole mass of 
females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement 
through life, and a violent premature death, are perhaps 
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among the most inoffensive and suffering of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, thejr are under little restraint from 
moral considerations. The laws of caste impose restric- 
tions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so 
far as that distinction is concerned, but leave great scope 
for new connections, and for promiscuous intercourse, 
which is matter of little scruple or observation. Recep- 
tacles for women of infamous character are every where 
licensed, and the women themselves have a place in society. 
The female dancers, who are of this order, make the prin- 
cipal figure in the entertainments of ceremony given by 
the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions ; yet 
children and young persons of both sexes are permitted 
to be present at these shows, which have admittance even 
into the principal zenanas.* Licentious connections are, 
therefore, most common, though subsisting apparently 
without that intoxication of passion which hurries on the 
mind against conviction, and carried on without much 
concealment, nay almost with the insensibility of brutes. 
On such points, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule 
except what the law enjoins ; there is no sentiment, dif- 
fused at large through society, which attaches shame to 
criminality. Wide and fatal are the effects of this cor- 
ruption of manners ; a corruption not stopping here, but 
extending even to the unnatural practice ancient 

Heathens, though in these the MahomedanaVw^till more 
abandoned.” 

* ** Lord Cornwallis, soon after hisaiiival in Bengal, refused to be pieseiit 
at an entertainment of tliis sort, to which he was invited by the Nabob.” 
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